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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


XXX. 
‘STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE.” 


Mitty had opened her heart to a new influence, very 
different from any that had been in it before. And 
this influence worked like all other influences which are 
of God, whether it be the quickening and growth of a 
seed of grain, or the call and obedience of a human 
heart. In the case of Milly Rolle there was not the 
same striking outward manifestation of grace as in the 
- case of the rough livers of Sedge Pond. Their conver- 
sion took place at a great crisis—a time of trial and 
refreshing ; and so their transformation from brutal in- 
dulgences and the brutal expression of foul thoughts to 
something higher and purer was very apparent. They 
were men and women existing in the primitive state 
and of the primitive stuff which melts like the rock be- 
fore the fire, and, cleansed as by fire, comes out of the 
furnace strangely clean and soft, and pours itself out 
in floods of elevation and ecstasies of thanksgiving. 
The conversion of Milly Rolle from self-will to God, 
from frivolous worldliness to spending her life for 
her Father and her brethren, was as real, but it 
could not in the nature of things be so conspicuous 
or so demonstrative. She was conscious of her want, 
nay, more, she was contrite for her waste, and she 
earnestly wished and hoped to do better. She believed 
with all her heart that one reason why the Lord and 
Saviour of men had died, was simply to bear her 
penalty, and to enable her to do better. And all this 
because God’s love had shone upon her in her desola- 
tion, and shown her how good, wise, and tender He 
was, and how bad, foolish, and regardless of Him she 
had been. ‘Therefore she came to him now, and cried 
unto Him, because He was her earliest, her latest 
Friend, her Creator and her Father, the beginning of 
her life and the end of her being. 

But with all these faint quiverings and pulsations of 
a new life beyond herself and yet within herself, 
Milly was the old Milly still. She was still weak and 
not over wise, and encumbered with old ignorances 
and affectations, which had become a second nature to 
her. She began to be sorry, and in her sorrow to have 
some hope, faith, and charity. She began to pray, and 
to feel inclined to ask her father’s and mother’s for- 
giveness in place of refusing to forgive them. She 
was even inclined to bea little grateful to Farmer Spud 
and his dame, for their cordial good-will and assiduous 
services, as well as to be kind to Grand’mére and 
Yolande, and glad to welcome them to Corner Farm. 
And she gave the begt proof of all by taking Grand’- 
mére’s advice and trying to work a little and to be 
interested in her work, whether it were at thread 
papers or helping Molly with her coarse patching and 
darning. She took some pleasure in praying and in 
going through a chapter of the Bible. 

But it is the will of God to rear and train men and 
women as He rears and trains animals and plants, by 


sea! degrees and by successive stages. The Corner 
Il.—1. 





Farm life was still the extreme of dulness and mortifi- 
cation to Milly Rolle. She could not help moping and 
writhing, though now only at intervals, and not with- 
out calling herself to account for it, and struggling 
against it. The Rector was a tenacious man, who 
patiently carried out his purposes, and exacted from 
himself every jot and tittle of their fulfilment, else he 
would have put an end to Milly’s probation on the first 
symptom of her amendment. As it was, he kept her 
at the Corner Farm till the expiry of the term which 
he had fixed upon for her banishment, and till the 
scandal of her running away had blown over in the 
parish and neighbourhood. He did not trust him- 
self to go near her, lest he should be overcome. He 


only relaxed so far as to allow Dolly to go to her’ 


sister. Dolly stared shyly at first, and then sat hand 
in hand with Milly longer than they had ever sat 
before. Then the culprit had interviews with Madam, 
when she ran into her mother’s arms and lay there. 
Mr. Hoadley, in his new life of a devoted priest caring 
for all his flock, overlooked not this young member 
who had stumbled and gone out of the way, whose 
knees were feeble, and whose hands hung down. ‘Nor 
was he interdicted in his ministry when he solemnly 
asked the Rector’s permission to exercise if upon the 
wanderer. At first she shrank from Mr. Hoadley’s 
counsel as being a fresh humiliation, but afterwards 
she thought better of it, and not only accepted it as 
part of her penalty, but, recognising by a new instinct 
the young man’s sincerity, she was affected and en- 
couraged by her old companion’s teaching. 

But Milly Rolle had great natural disqualifications, 
compared with Yolande Dupuy, for profiting by such 
an experience as that of Corner Farm. Yolande was 
profound, and Milly shallow; Yolande was refined, 
and Milly rude; Yolande was reserved, and Milly 
accessible. Yet for all that, Yolande would have 
been at home in an English Siberia, and would have 
found a thousand objects of interest and observation a 
lifetime before Milly Rolle. Yolande would have 
learnt to talk to Dame Spud and her good man, and 
discovered topics in common with them. She would 
have made herself acquainted with the local names 
and the rural annals—with all the bad snow-storms, 
floods, and blights, and the lives lost in the Waiste. 
And this she would have done even though the 
northern side of it had not ‘“‘ marched” with the farms 
of the Mall, and the Mall itself had not been ‘ most 
Waiste” in Farmer Spud’s grandfather’s day. In 
return, Yolande would have given Grand’mére’s 
ample chronicle of all the country eras of vine crops 
and silk-worms. She would have made friends with 
the whole stock at Corner Farm, till the great mild 
Juno eyes of the oxen would have looked into hers 
with a familiar greeting, and the plaintive bleat of the 
sheep would have become an appeal for sympathy, in- 
stead of an utterance of terror. She would have gone 
wild to coax the Norfolk hawk from the “holt” of 
ash and alder, the bittern from the “lode,” the gulls 
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and terns from the nearest ‘‘ broad.” She could no 
more have confined her regards to a dog with a silver 
spoon in its mouth, like Pickle, than Monsieur Landre 
and Caleb Gage could have limited theirs. So when 
Yolande came at last to lighten a heavy week of Milly’s 
enforced seclusion, safe in the surveillance of humble 
friends like the Spuds, and when the freedom and 
good-will of girlish intercourse—more in earnest and 
better worth now—were fully restored between them, 
she became cognizant of a hundred novelties in the 
homely, lonely farmhouse, and a hundred attractions 
and delights for her there. 

She began with helping to break the icicles that 
hung from the low eaves and the water trough, which 
stood in the centre of the yard, like the fountain 
in the centre of a French village; and when she got a 
lesson from Dame Spud in milking her favourite cow, 
her lessons did not end with that. She was annoyed 
at Milly’s apathy, and tried to rouse her mind to the 
solaces and gratifications to which she was both blind 
and deaf. 

‘* My child,” remonstrated Yolande, ‘‘I do not hate 
this place, oh ga/ not at all. I should love it if 
Grand’mére were but here, and spring and summer 
come again, with the calves and the lambs, the 
cry of the lapwing, and the budding of the sallow. 
As it is, I kiss my hand to all the grave, sober, 
grown-up company of steers and heifers, rams and 
ewes. I make love to Jacques the house-dog, my 
gallant, who would not think twice of eating me up, 
if he did not know my halting French tongue, and 
my grey French face. I cajole Mother Spud into 
giving me grain for the starving little beggars of 
wheatears and titmice. But I cannot feed the great 
sea-eagle,—only, I think of it,” broke off Yolande, in 
excitement, ‘‘he comes as far as the Waiste in hard 
seasons. Without doubt I must write a poulet—a 
little chicken of a note—to my dear Monsieur Landre, 
that he may come here next summer.” 

‘* But who is this Mr. Landre of whom you talk so 
often?” asked Milly, her curiosity stirred. 

**Don’t you know Monsieur Landre? Ah! to be 
sure you do not know him,” answered Yolande. ‘‘ He 
is ravishing, that man; he has ferocious merits: 
he is as old as Grand’mére, and he was at the galleys 
for the faith, only think of it! and he has survived the 
awful galleys! Seest thou, Milly? It is not all bad 
here. Try it for yourself, my life.” 

‘* Never, Yolande,” protested Milly, gloomily; ‘I 
could never be content with so wretched an abode and 
such low diversions when my papa is a clergyman of 
the rank of a rector. I have been brought up so dif- 
ferently, with everything handsome and genteel about 
me. My goodness! Mamzelle, don’t you know that 
we have fourteen rooms in the Rectory, besides a china 
closet and a still-room, and that there are not such 
peach walls and holly hedges for ten miles, out of 
the Castle gardens, as we have? And you bid me be 
comfortable in a pigstye! Not that Molly ain’t 
cleanly,” Milly quickly corrected herself; ‘‘my 
mamma made her that; but this is like a pigstye to 
what I have been accustomed to; yet you call on me to 
admire when summer comes. Summer is not here;” 
and here Milly interrupted herself again to moralise : 
‘summer is six months away—who knows what may 





















































happen before summer comes! But though summer ‘ 
were here, what have I to admire but a herd of wild 
cattle frightening me out of my wits, a half-reclaimed 
field or two with ugly roots and bad herbs sticking 
through the grass and the corn, and the coarse weeds 
of the black and brown Waiste, which my papa says 
is the reproach of the country ?” 

‘* Eh bien, Milly, there are some things for which 
I love the dande more than either your garden or ours, 
I should be a suspicion sorry if it were all broken up 
and cultivated to-morrow, though I should be béfe if 
I were so. It isso fresh, as if it had just come direct 
from God’s hands, and were given to the wild creatures 
which He feeds and no man tames. When manneeds 
it indeed, good! let him take it and conquer it; the. 
world was made for man, and he is right to exercise 
his dominion over it, and to rejoice in his dominion, 
But until then, is it not also good that there should be 
No Man’s Land, where all men rich and poor alike are 
free to go out in the cool of the day, and to walk, each 
by himself, with God? Itis thus in the depths of our 
forests, which I never saw, and on the heights of the 
everlasting mountains.” 

Milly yawned. ‘I cannot understand you, Yo- 
lande; you are such a strange girl,” she added, 
amending her confession with dignity; ‘‘ sure, savage 
forests and mountains must be horrible and shocking ; 
and no civilised being in her senses would go near them 
if she could help it, to be devoured by she-bears and 
hooded crows. Ill tell you what I admire — the 
Castle park and the gardens, and the town meadows 
at Reedham, where some of the townspeople who have 
their gardens in that direction have laid out bowers 
and summer-houses and hermitages and grottos, with 
foreign shrubs, and artificial rocks and shell-work; 
and they have the water diverted from the river into 
mimic cascades and sweet little lakes. All that is 
mighty fine, and I affect it, for I am a person of taste; 
but I am like my lady, Mamzelle, who says she can 
only admire nature orné, not nature in dishabille with 
her hair in curl-papers. I believe itis the polite sen- 
timent of the day ; and therefore it is no wonder, and 
nobody can blame you, that you are not upto it. After 
all, it don’t matter, when we are vile sinners, and at 
the worst get much better than we deserve. If we 
were like the angels, we would not, as Mr. Hoadley 
tells us, look about for lilies and gillyflowers to waste 
our precious time upon them, but see a world lying in 
wickedness, and make haste to escape, like Lot out of 
Sodom, and draw our neighbours after us as brands 
snatched from the burning.” 

“For me, I do not think the angels refuse to look 
on the works of God,” replied Yolande, musingly- 
“Why, Milly, they are the very sons of God who 
shouted aloud for joy when the great framework of 
the world was complete. And the fiercest of His crea- 
tures also praise Him—hail, snow, and vapour, and 
stormy wind fulfilling His word. How much more, 
then, the still, small lilies, breathing only purity and 
peace, which the Master himself bade us consider. 
Monsieur Hoadley does wrong, great wrong, in 
slandering and denouncing God’s flowers and God’s 
world.” 

Milly drew back offended. ‘‘ You must be very 
wise, Yolande, to know better than your teachers. 
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‘Much good the silly, sensdless flowers ever did a vain, 
worldly girl like me!” 

‘Pardon me, Milly,” begged Yolande, quickly, 
«‘J did not mean to judge the pastor. I have known 
other teachers—Grand’meére, old Monsieur Landre, 
and athers—who thought quite otherwise, and who 
loved the world, as being a step to God’s throne, 
and all its creatures as His subjects. The most of 
them are more loyal and more faithful than we are. 
But I-did not mean thatthey spoke to all alike, or that 
all could hear God’s voice and see God’s face in them; 
and where that is wanting that desperate word 
vanity is written on them all—silly, senseless flowers, 
as you call them, greedy or cruel animals, fit only for 
the bouquet, the child’s lap, the essence vat, the 
game-bag, or to serve as a meal for your hooded 
erow. But, Milly, even then, the fault is in the eyes, 
and not in the flowers and the animals.” 

‘* Ah, there, you are at your flights again, Mamzelle. 
Upon my werd, you require taking down; and here 
comes good Mr. Hoadley on our mare Blackberry, 
just in the nick of time to do it, and to put us on some 
more improving discourse.” 

And Mr. Hoadley it was, who had ridden through the 
sludge and the chill of mid-winter to study the spiritual 
condition which he was interested in, and to do his 
best to rouse still further from its hardening slough of 
selfishness, frivolity, and impenitence the soul of his 
rector’s stray daughter, who was come to a sense of her 
error. He went about his business the more ardently 
that he had himself been a sinner of the same order, 
with less excuse and with greater condemnation, for he 
had not merely higher faculties, but he had received 
a commission and been consecrated a priest. He had 
negleeted his commission, and well-nigh forgotten his 
consecration; but he was in earnest at last to bid 
Milly enter with him and all the other workers into 
the vineyard, and to work manfully and womanfully 
for what remained of the day, till each should receive 
the penny, the common token of the Master’s gracious 
acknowledgment of repentance and obedience, whether 
late or early. 

Full of his purpose, which was noble, Mr. Hoadley 
came and sat with the girls in Dame Spud’s kitchen. 
He missed none of the accessories which in other 
circumstances he would have been inclined to over- 
value as much as Milly. He had brushed aside what- 
ever detained him in his new line of action,—the 
poetasting ‘and the mooning of those years which he 
had lived to plainly term his unregenerate days. He 
treated the tastes which had then occupied him as 
petty, irrelevant trifles, if not as insidious snares. 

To Mr. Hoadley was propounded the question in 
dispute: ‘‘Sir, will you tell us if you think im- 
mortal souls are warranted in being engaged—not to 
say engrossed—with mortal things, and not only 
with fine furniture and fine clothes, savoury food, such 
as friar’s chicken and cherry-pie, but with posies 
and garden knots, and such poor tiny creatures as 
wagtails and humble bees? for Mamzelle here and 
some of her friends pass over none of these, which 
also, good lack! perish in the using.” 

With his own evil experience staring him full in 
the face, Mr. Hoadley could give no other answer 
than the impassioned decree, “As for your word 
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* warrant,’ Madam, I cannot reply to it. But I dare 
to say, as the creature is subject to vanity,—the 
verses, for example, in which I used to dabble, think- 
ing it no shame to waste more time on polishing their 
prettinesses than might have served to preach a couple 
of sermons in different villages, ten miles apart,—I 
am of the mind, with regard to belles lettres, pictures, 
pieces of statuary, and profane music, that since they 
may become such stumbling-blocks to half-crazy fools 
who hanker after them, they had better be curbed, 
clipped, and kept in their own places, and these very 
poor places too, or else rejected altogether, along with 
the vile horses and cards on which madmen lay their 
lives and their deaths.” 

‘* Do you hear that, Mamzelle? Ain’t you floored ?” 
cried Milly, triumphantly. 

But Yolande, though she did not argue with Mr. 
Hoadley, said to herself in her French fashion, 
‘* N’importe, Yolande ; never mind, my child. Judge 
not by appearances, but judge righteous* judgment— 
but when will men, even the best of them; do that ? 
Ah! when will they not judge by what is expedient, 
judicious, convenable—by how men will judge of them, 
and whether or not their followers will be offended ? 
As if the Lord did not offend his followers, and many 
of them walked no more with Him; but He did not 
on that account humour and cheat their prejudices. 
No, no. Why will they fear the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as these English say, 
when God is true, and loves truth on the lip as well 
as in the inner man? The abuse of a matter is not to 
rule the use, even in horses and cards. That is the 
righteous judgment—I am certain of it. And as to 
the least little plant—the hyssop that springeth from 
the wall, and the midges of animals—these are among 
the little ones whom we are not to offend; and who 
are sent to us to teach us and make us better, if-we 
will only learn and grow good. I know that; and am 
certain of it also.” 

Nevertheless Yolande was pleased when Mi.. Hoad- 
ley, with an inspiration which carried him far beyond 
his old, affected, fractious self, told the girls of what 
he was doing among the vice, misery, and incon- 


ceivable ignorance of Sedge Pond. He craved therr’ 


sympathy for the poor woman, over whose heavy 
wooden cradle which held her twin ten-days-old chil- 
dren, her husband and her eldest son had fought and! 
fallen at the christening feast, kicking over the cradle 
in their struggle, and casting one child beneath their 
feet, where its spark of light was stamped out before 
the reeling, raging, unconscious murderers could be 
dragged off its small body, and injuring the other so 
heavily that there was great danger of its growing 
up a helpless cripple. And he solicited their solace 
for the patriarch of the village, a heary old man of 
ninety, whose children, past the vigour but not past 
the lusts of life, were so full of their own riots and 
brawls, that they elbowed aside and forgot the gaunt 
relic of the past, and savagely taunted and mocked 
him when they were reminded of him. 

Yolande thought it was good to see Milly’s blue 
saucer eyes grow deeper and darker, and fill with 
tears at such recitals, while she nervously stroked 
Pickle’s white curls, and looked into the dog’s hqmd 
eyes. She also thought it was good when Mr. Hoadley 
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read to them from Christiana’s progress in the great 
pilgrimage, and Milly, who had never really cared 
for or comprehended a reading higher or nearer to 
her than the dry bones of history, a mock pastoral, a 
languishing or farcical song, or the broadsheet con- 
fession of a hanged highwayman, had new faculties 
aroused within her while she listened breathlessly to 
such difficulties and struggles as had till now fallen 
flat on deaf ears and a deaf heart. She was greatly 
impressed and edified when Mr. Hoadley’s explanation 
and application proved the struggles to be her very 
own, and was so full of Christiana as the representa- 
tive of herself, of Madam, of Dolly, of Yolande, and 
of every woman she had ever known, that she ceased 
to see her present wounded, disgraced self, or Pickle, 
or Yolande, or Mr. Hoadley, or the Spuds’ farm, but 
hung alone on the dream and its interpretation. 

Yolande called the scenes with Mr. Hoadley good, 
though she yas a little shy of her own share of his 
visits to the Corner Farm, until she received a smart 
lesson, teaching her that a long memory is not always 
an advantage, and that girlish vanity is the height 
of folly. When:she returned to Grand’mére, Yolande 
made a strange request.. ‘‘ Beat me, ma mére, before 
it be too late,” she demanded valiantly. 

**And why should I beat you at this stroke of the 
clock, petite?” answered Grand’mére with twink- 
ling eyes. 

‘To beat the naughtiness and giddiness out of me, 
Grand’mére,” asserted Yolande, shaking her head. 

‘*That would require so thick a stick that I could 
not wield it ; I leave that till I marry thee, Yolandette, 
when [I trust, from thy own tale, that thy husband 
may have a stouter arm. But what is the tale, 
jifille?” 

‘* Well, Grand’mére, I have great shame of it; for 
my scornfulness is too bad when the young pastor is 
so good now, and when Milly is a changed girl, as 
sober and earnest as a judge in her affair, and 
her affair is repentance and beginning life anew like 
a ransomed, dutiful child. How should I sit in 
the seat of the scorner, Grand’mére, besides being 
téte montée, to think that Monsieur Hoadley likes to 
look at Milly to-day, as well as to lecture her! He 
has thought over her history till he has taken it to 
himself, and cannot separate it from his own, and 
dreams and knows not what will be the next 
chapter, until he forgets what he was going to say, 
and is on the eve of saying something to Milly in 
quite a different réle. For Milly, she knows only 
that Monsieur, at whom she was wont to laugh for 
his Methodism, has too much goodness, wisdom, and 
kindness for her; and the more of kindness he has, 
the more of contrition and brokenness of heart has 
Milly.” 

‘“*Go, Yolande!” cried Grand’mére, as she waved 
off the announcement, incredulous, and even a little in- 
dignant, and altogether unable to receive it. ‘‘ You 


deceive yourself, with your historiettes of the man who 
could not hear the word of evil against you without 
giving you up as fast as the young Squire of the Mall 
gave youup. Now, don’t grow red and white, Yolande; 
it was no fault of yours that two young men had evil 
minds to judge evil of a girl on a word or a look—the 
look of an affair. Bah! 


I would not have given my 








old Squire, the friend of the Frenchman, for all the 
young bears in the Pyrenees. But the young pastor 
spoke of reclaiming you, as the young Squire did 
not presume todo. Caleb Gage, ils, made public re- 
cantation and renunciation of his error in a manner 
which Monsieur the Pastor has not thought fit to do. 
He has not come to me, and said, ‘ Grand’mére, I 
made one great, proud, uncharitable, miserable mis- 
take,’ as he ought to have done.” 

‘*‘Grand’mére,” interrupted Yolande, “‘the young 
pastor has weightier matters to think of—good, great 
work, I assure you.” 

‘* Weightier matters than to do justice! Say, then, 
would it not help instead of hinder his good work if he 
saw howto do justice, and did it, even in the bagatelle of 
an old woman’s feelings? He thought enough of my 
feelings once upon a time, did he not? And behold 
the young pastor, whom you bid me contemplate ‘as 
having a penchant for a girl who has not the word but 
the deed of evil, in so far as haying been indelicate, 
imprudent, and undutiful, was concerned—what have 
I to do with such an inconsistent young pastor? Go 
to the wars with such a pastor! I hope you do not 
grow a coquette, Yolandette.” 

‘*‘T hope not, Grand’mére,” said Yolande, laughing. 
‘*T tell you I have no reason because of your friend 
the pastor. I shall dress the hair of St. Catherine 
for him. Believe me, Grand’mére, he does not think 
me at present a hundredth part so interesting as 
Milly, and not worthy to hold the candle to her, let 
her have been ever so naughty. It is a frightful 
misfortune for me, but I will do my utmost to survive 
the mortification.” 

Grand’mére was always appeased and coaxed by 
her child’s gaiety, and when she thought over the re- 
port, and brought to bear upon it the stores of her 
experience, she came to regard it in quite another 
light, though it took some time to reconcile her to it. 

‘*Oh, violins of the village! that a pastor who had 
admired a swan should turn to a goose, though a 
disappointment in an affaire de cewr causes the 
victim either to be blind or to see double for nine 
days, and during the precarious interval he may marry 
his grandmother or the fade of the village. But why 
should I beat the pie, the parrot ?” continued Grand’- 
mére, tapping Yolande’s cheek, and detaining the 
girl by her side. ‘She has quick eyes-and a quick 
tongue, but it is the nature of her sex, and I know 
that Yolande has less of a pie and a parrot than any 
woman save the good Philippine. Extremes meet, one 
cannot deny it, and there is a generosity and a gene- 
rosity—a generosity which is vain, and a generosity 
which is humble. Monsieur the Pastor’s generosity 
is a little touched with vanity. Not true, hé? Well, 
why should we grudge it to him? It is a world better 
than churlishness. And why should I beat you or 
any one else, cocotte, because the good God has helped 
these two young persons by putting a mutual under- 
standing and affection into their hearts, which may 
make their growth in grace and their future lives 
easier? Shall I say that their desire for God is not 
pure because they have learnt through it to desire 
each other? Say it who will, I say it not. If we 
love not our brother whom we have seen, how shall 
we love our Father whom we have not seen? God, 
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is He not the God of the heart as well as of the con- 
science? What am I that I should judge others? 
Nay, my daughter, the Rector, whom thou hast called 
a Spartan father, will not be harsh here. When the 
young pastor will go to him and say, with sudden in- 
subordination and indignation, ‘ Monsieur my Rector, 
thou art too severe to thine own tender flesh and 
blood. I see it, and I will tell you so; for I have 
formed an attachment to your daughter Milly into 
which her little faux pas does not enter, or if it enters, 
I love her only the better for it, now that she is 
sorry for it, and I can shelter her from the conse- 
quences, and put it out of sight and mind. Monsieur 
my Rector, I ask your daughter in marriage, with the 
blessing of God—to end her probation and mine, and 
to begin a joint life of service in His church and 
at His altar.’ Think you that the Spartan father 
will be incensed or implacable at that discourse ? 
I say, no. He will be amazed, though he might 
haye seen it all along. Perhaps, for this Rector is 
honest and cutting as a knife, he will reply at 
first, ‘Monsieur my curé, think well what you 
are about; my daughter has not been so discreet 
as I would have wished, and if indiscretion is bad in a 
pastor’s daughter, it is worse in a pastor’s wife.’ On 
that the young pastor will protest manfully, ‘I have 
no fear; Milly will never be foolish again, and the 
grace of God is with us to help us.’ What then? The 
Rector will smile and frown, and talk of starving on a 
curate’s salary, and mean it not at all, but begin to think 
what he can save and spare for the young couple, and 
take his curé’s arm while they consult, and lean on it 
as he has not leant before. As for Madam, she will 
fall on the young pastor’s neck, and say she has 
again found ason; and then the Rector will smile 
more sadly, and say to himself, ‘A son comme il faut, 
but a different son from my Captain Philip,’ voila tout,” 
and Grand’mére abruptly ended her little drama 
triumphantly. 

Grand’mére was right to a hair’s breadth. It was 
only Dolly who pouted and cried out in objection, 
and Grand’mére was required to take her to task and 
bring her to order. ‘‘ Didn’t our Milly run away and 
make a fool of herself, and wasn’t our papa mortal 
angry at her? and now she is to have a husband and 
ahouse before me. It looks as if it were just because 
she fell into disgrace, for I’m main sure he never 
thought of looking at her before. I grant you, it is 
no great sort of a man and a house she will have—I 
would not have had a gift of them; still, it is the name 
of them, and it ain’t right that Milly should have even 
the name of preferment before me now, after what is 
come and gone; I tell you, I do not like it, Grand’mére 
Dupuy.” 

**Paper bag! my little girl, you must take the 
world as you find it. There is no right such as you 
think of in the world; it would be a worse world 
than it is, if there were. As to the big preference, I 
know none that the good God gives us for being vir- 
tuous, or faithful, or devout, except what is contained in 
the saying, ‘See how great things he or she must 
suffer for my sake.’ That is true, Dolly, and I would 
not be the sacrilegious wretch to throw a stone at the 
afflicted, because I believe that they are, yeritably, 
the anointed of the Lord.” 








But the queerest turn which events and opinions 
took, was with regard to the lonely, homely Corner 
Farm itself. Dame Spud and her goodman were 
growing old, and had already had thoughts of retiring 
from the leadership of the van of civilisation against the 
Waiste, to spend the remnant of their days by the 
hearth of a married daughter in the snugness and 
sociality of Sedge Pond, where it would be an easy 
walk for Dame Spud to go up every day to the 
Rectory, with wool and yarn and knitted hose, to wish 
her old mistress good morning, and taste her cakes 
and cream cheese. 

So the farm, with its field or two of thin corn 
and rushy pasture, and its stock, was to be let to 
a new tenant. Houses were not plentiful in the 
neighbourhood of Sedge Pond, and the income of 
a curacy, on which brave men and resolute women, 
as good ladies and gentlemen as their descendants, 
married on the right hand and on the left, was so 
small, that most curates’ parsonages were not a whit 
better than the Corner Farm-house could be rendered 
by a little papering and painting, cherry-tree wood 
and chintz. And the honest, simple mode of 
eking out a living by undertaking, with the help of 
an experienced farm servant, to cultivate a few acres, 
was reckoned a resource by no means unbecoming 
a gentleman and a priest. It was the lot finally 
fixed on for Mr. Richard Hoadley and Mistress Milly 
Rolle. 

‘*Ah! that poor Milly,” reflected Yolande in dis- 
may when she heard of it; ‘‘ what banishment for 
life! What exile must it be, with the sentiments of 
Milly! She will pine away and perish, even with the 
consolations of religion and the company of the 
young pastor, in that poor Corner Farm.” 

‘* Tiens ! the wind has changed,” alleged Grand’- 
mére. And so it had; for when Yolande went 
to visit Milly at the Rectory, where she was. re- 
installed in the creditable, sedate responsibility 
and grave dignity of the Rector’s elder daughter, 
just about to be married to his trusty curate, she 
found, to her bewilderment and to the soft tinkle 
of Grand’mére’s laughter, that Milly’s tastes in re- 
ference to Corner Farm had undergone a complete 
revolution. At this later date, she was all for the 
charms of a humble, rustic home ; for spinning-wheels 
—though she could not spin a stroke; for pet lambs 
and calves, notwithstanding that she had always run 
away from the merest foal, and declined to say bo to a 
goose; for making bands and mending cassocks; and, 
though she had not done a stitch of useful work in 
her life, she took the whole task of it on her shoulders 
without a moment’s hesitation. She was quite full of 
gathering plovers’ eggs and picking mushrooms, and 
preparing the early supper and serving it to the tired 
curate, who had been labouring all day among the 
poor and needy, and who would not disdain to bring 
home the stranger and the wanderer to share the 
shelter and the hospitality of a lowly, but for that 
very reason a freer as well asa more bountiful roof. 
So Milly’s ditty rang—an echo of Mr. Hoadley’s. 
She even went so far as to remind Yolande of a — 
crystal rill, which she declared trickled over a mossy 
bed close by the farm, and which Yolande could not 
at all remember; and she waxed enthusiastic about a 
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peép of a grove, where she and Mr. Hoadley might erect 
a seat, which, as the grove consisted of three and a half 
bent, blasted, superannuated ash trees, out of place 
‘on the Waiste, and only making its desolation more 
‘felt, Yolande could not help regarding as the most 
forlorn objects breaking the horizon. 

“ How tired I am of all this pomp and show! ”— 
Milly confided to the puzzled, diverted Yolande— 
“not that I blame my papa and my mamma and Doll, 
for they have never known anything else, nor been 
brought face to face with Nature to fall in love with 
her. How I long to get back to my dear modest farm- 
house, with its thatch and its house-leek—Richard 
says there must be a house-leek—and its delightful 
dumb cattle all among the wilds. Of course I know 
that these are vanities too, Mamzelle, and that I must 
not make idols of them any more than of cedars and 
ebony chairs and brocade gowns. I have not learnt 
to know my Mr. Hoadley so well and to be in his con- 
fidence without having heard that needful warning. 
But one cannot help being mightily taken with Nature 
when one has come to love her, and to lose taste for 
art and finery with all their poor pretence.” 


XXXL 
THE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


THE spring awoke at Sedge Pond. But it came 
intermittently with bars of warm brooding sunshine, 
in which buds swelled and grass stirred amid gentle 
pipings of song. The dull, dead winter air was alive 
again for an hour or two, and there were bright field- 
lets of blue sky, in which white mountains were piled 
up gloriously like Islands of the Blest. But all was 
chequered before the day was done by the scowl of 
low grey clouds and the shrieks of the piercing north- 
east wind, which carried in its train the sting of cutting 
hail and dash of drenching rain. And by some secret 
sympathy the social and the moral world seemed to 
reflect the fitful spring weather. 

The old Squire of the Mall had left his son with 
great discretionary power in the final settlement of his 
affairs. The young man was much engaged during 
the winter and early spring in fitly executing, to the 
best of his belief, his father’s will, and in journeying 
into neighbouring counties to consult with relations 
who were united with him in his trust. 

Peace and gladness prevailed in Sedge Pond and 
at the Shottery Cottage. There was talk of an early 
seed time, a fresh brilliant summer, and a fruitful 
harvest, intersprinkled with remarks about the fine 
doings at Mistress Milly Rolle’s marriage with good 
young Mr. Hoadley. 

But a change soon came over the people one and 
all; from the ale-house to the Shottery Oottage. 
There began to be restless, dissatisfied, gloomy pro- 
phecies of a backward season, a cold rainy summer, 
and a bad harvest. Fainter mutterings of national 
grievances and injuries reached the sodden, dis- 
torted, rankly-overgrown minds of Sedge Pond. 
Late in reaching, they only entered the more firmly, 
and threatened a terrible crop of blind, furious pre- 
gudice when they sprang and ripened. And so the 
villagers came to judge that if there were failures 
in the wars, and mistaken foreign policy in Govern- 






ment, resulting in heavier taxes- and damage to tradb;. 
and grinding still harder the hard-ground faces of 
labourers and small farmers, nothing was to blame 
for it but the wanton truckling to foreigners for 
pieces of velvet, sets of lace, china babies, and pu, 
dogs, which fine gentlemen like: Lerd Rolle and his. 
brother could not live without. But the gentry were. 
dependent on foreigners for othersupplies than these.. 
They could not get up their screecliing Italian operas, 
their dishes whieh no plain Englishman could name,. 
nor their evil domestic vices, which polluted and cor- 
rupted the country, without the-help of some Madame, 
or Mamzelle, or Senora. It was high time the country 
were well rid of such cattle, and if it were true that 
prices were to be high and food scarce, it stoodi to 
reason that the people should put useless mouths out 
of their quarters, more especially when they were-the 
mouths of villanous spies, gabbling treason and plot- 
ting treachery against their foolish hosts and enter- 
tainers. The natives of Sedge Fond could, of course, 
much better understand a strong instance of such 
folly immediately before their eyes, than the compli- 
cated sources of mal-administration and abuse of 
publie interest and public fuads which were removed 
to a distance from them. Old hairs to pluck with the 
Huguenots, state crimes, some as good as a eentury 
old, were revived and bruited about as matters of 
yesterday in Sedge Pond, and, above all, over the 
tables in the ale-house. Mutterings of the monstrous 
bounty which the King in his infatuation paid to 
these old enemies and false allies, while his own loyal 
and straightforward subjeets were working and starv- 
ing on scant wages, served like the wind tostir up and 
kindle into a flame the smouldering brands ef grudging 
indignation. 

Even the refugees who at this time passed through 
Sedge Pond oftener than usual, men whese brown or 
blue suits were for the most part only remarkable 
for being punctiliously long in the skirts and high 
at the ears, but not a bit less threadbare than those 
of their neighbours, were nervously censcious of sus- 
picion and spite dogging their footsteps. For this, 
and for other reasons, Monsieur confined himself and 
his friends more closely to his private room, where 
they interchanged and examined trade parcels and 
Huguenot papers until far into the night, leaving 
little time for social entertainment, and hardly so 
much as an opportunity for the visitors to greet so 
venerable a mother among the Huguenots as Grand’- 
mére. He bundled away the strangers with the 
coach next morning, and stood guard upon them till 
the last moment. 

“‘Grand’mére,” observed Yolande, ‘‘ my father must 
be very busy with so many customers and agents 
constantly coming to him. Besides, he has his 
journeys to London and Norwich, which I observe he 
has doubled this last year. I do believe it, he must 
be growing rich, and I shall be a great heiress, and 
shall found a charity one fine day like that of the 
Mall, or a hall in a college like that of Sedan and 
Saumur, where your relative was professor. Is it not 
so? For all the boxes with my poor work lie pow- 
dered with dust, never sent away since the day of the 
year. I should like well enough to be an heiress, but, 





Grand’mére, I do not like my poor work to be for- 
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gotten, and must I still work to have more of it 
packed up, powdered, and left staring me in the face 
beside the commode and the malles every time I go 
into my father’s room ?” 

* You must work still, my little workwoman,” said 
Grand’ mére, somewhat absently, and with a little worry 
in her placid face as she bent over the carraways and 
heliotropes in her window. ‘‘ We must all work in 
faith, our whole lives long, and we must not think too 
much of being heiresses, not even of the kingdom of 
Heaven, though that is an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, where there is no 
moth, nor rust, nor thief, no, nor contrabandist nor 
plotter—I believe it well. Itis necessary that we think 
of God who works, and of how work is good in itself, 
and duty good in itself. All things are very good, petite, 
and we may need the help of the least of them yet. 
I tell you, Yolande, as I told Dolly yesterday, that on 
this crumbling bit of earth there is no rest or pros- 
perity promised to us. No, truly, there is strife and 
tribulation, and no promotion save that of suffering. 
Nothing is sure but death. If we march under our 
Leader’s orders and carry His cross, which was His 
ensign, it is necessary that the battle rage loudest and 
longest round us, that we become a spectacle to men 
and to angels, and it does not seem to me that this can 
be helped any more than His agony and passion. Yes, 
it is sad and terrible, Yolande, though not so much so 
to you as to me; for you are one of the recruits, who 
are all for the prison and the death, of which, like 
Peter, you know nothing; but I know a little of what 
the prison and the death are,—a living grave and a 
grinning skeleton, except for the light which shines 
above and beyond them; and it is that which must fill 
our eyes.” 

Yolande wondered why Grand’mére should answer 
her so solemnly when she herself had spoken lightly, 
almost jestingly. She was further perplexed that 
Grand’mére should put her off when she attempted to 
investigate what was passing around, and puzzle her 
by wide, homely, significant phrases. 

“If your little finger tell you a secret,” insisted 
Grand’mére, “repeat it not to your thumb—it is a 
prying, meddlesome, seditious rogue, that thumb. 
Women and girls are made to be seen, and not heard, 
where the affairs of men and fathers are concerned. 
‘There was once a clever woman who could not be still 
as a mouse, who could not wait like a statue, and the 
consequence was that she woke up one morning and 
found herself an executioner; and, horror of horrors! 
she had been the Monsieur Paris to her own family. 
She had meant no harm, she had not known what she 
was about, but she had not been still. Ah yes! 
stillness is a great virtue, though Solomon did not 
speak so much of it us of strength and honour. But 
I think a greater than Solomon praised it when He 
praised the better part which should not be taken 
away from—a woman. And, oh, the marvel! how He 
praised the weak women—this one for her faith, that 
one for her generosity, and that other for her meek 
reverence. Ought we then to shrink from meeting the 
fire, and standing in the breach when He wills it ?” 

But sometimes Grand’mére herself escaped from the 
thraldom of anxiety, doubt, and apprehension which 
had laid hold of her. Her suspicions and fears would 


then appear to her as chimeras bred of the past troubles 
of her long and changeful life. She would prattle 
with the blithest about the spring, for which the old 
tenderly yearn, and about the summer which was 
coming, and about the young couple whose fortunes 
lay all before them, and to whom she had been a 
friend indeed, and with regard to whom, therefore, 
she was entitled to have the grace of loving. 

At last, in the most ungenial mood of the spring, 
before the teeming world of herbs and insects could 
make more than a cold, shy response to its ardent 
wooer, there arrived at the Shottery Cottage the 
little, gruff, reserved, grey rabbit of a savant, who 
had worked in the galleys, but now appeared in a new 
stock with a buckle, and cuffs reaching to his elbows. 
He received everything like attention and honour as 
cavalierly as ever, and was not much more communi- 
cative on his present purposes and plans than on his 
old history. 

But when Monsieur Landre was sitting with the 
Dupuys over his café noir, on the very afternoon of 
his arrival, he suddenly propounded a hare-brained 
scheme. The whole family at the Shottery Cottage, he 
proposed, should quit Sedge Pond, carrying their 
household gods with them. He advised that they 
should start with him for London, where he would 
get lodgings for them near his own, in Soho, and en- 
gagements in his manufactory, if they wished it. 
The great Mr. Bentley, he said, was partial to emigrés 
among his designers and colourists, and rewarded 
them liberally for their services, besides affording 
them the satisfaction of seeing a most ancient and 
honourable art restored to its merited ascendancy. 

The Huguenots, in their time, had been well accus- 
tomed to hasty flights and unexpected exoduses. That 
time was gone by now, however, and this movement 
seemed uncalled for, and in a great’ measure inex- 
plicable. But Monsieur Landre would not be put 
past his proposal either by gloria or coupeaux, but 
stirred his cup vehemently, and poked out his head, 
showing, as he attempted to peer with his scorched, 
contracted eyes into the faces of Monsieur and Grand’- 
mére, that he had adopted a pigtail. 

Yolande first gaped incredulously, unable to realize 
the possibility of such a step, then turned round 
wistfully, and hung breathlessly on Grand’mére’s 
reply. 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders, and cried, ‘Ta, 
ta, ta! Farce! The hangman! To France sooner.” 

But at this the pigtail only wagged more impetu- 
ously and imperiously, insisting, in dumb show, that 
there were weighty reasons for its possessor’s startling 
words, and asking a more serious consideration of his 
invitation, and a more decided answer to it. 

Grand’mére looked at her son, as he stuck his 
thumbs, English fashion, in his vest, and planted his 
feet firmly on the floor, smiling reassurance at her, 
while at the same time he raised his eyebrows at the 
panic of poor Monsieur Landre, who had been rendered 
eccentric—téte bleu / quite unhinged—by his early ad- 
versity. 

‘‘ My very good friend Landre, the geese will cackle 
—when have they not cackled ?—but, for the term of 
my life, I stir not from this delectable spot, where I 








have pitched my tent and planted my vine—in a 
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figure, for, ouf! tents would have much cold here, 
and vines, alas! would not grow, unless in frames of 
lass.” 

. ‘Monsieur, I‘have read in the classics—the Delphin 
classics—a long time ago, when I was a little boy, that 
one time the geese they cackled, and the people they 
heard and minded, and what happened ? The Roman 
capitol was saved,” continued Monsieur Landre, with 
marked emphasis. 

“The historiette, in order to be well applied, has 
need of two things,” criticised Monsieur, carelessly: ‘‘a 
capitol and a foe. That is what I say as a man, but 
the women may judge differently. For aught that I 
know, they may be dying with the wish to see the 
town again. What say you, my mother?” 

Grand’mére looked at Yolande, and caught the ex- 
treme reluctance, the piteous entreaty, which spoke in 
the girl’s eyes. To have gone up and seen the great 
town and the settlements of Huguenots there, would 
have been very well, and Yolande, girl-like, might 
have welcomed the novelty and the excitement ; but it 
was a cruel shock to hear the talk of bidding good-bye, 
a long good-bye, to the home where Yolande’s heart 
had grown up, where it had gone out on its own ven- 
ture, and where it had been met and driven back, and 
all but wrecked, by storms. ; 

Grand’mére bent forward and took the empty cup 
from Monsieur Landre’s hand, then took the hand itself 
where the deep shadow of his cuff hid the weals worn 
and seared into his boyish flesh three-fourths of a 
century before. ‘‘ A thousand thanks, my friend,” 
she said, ‘‘ but we will stay with our man here. It is 
not worth while that the women risk life by them- 
selves. What can harm the child and me and Philip- 
pine—the daughter, the mother, the wife of Hubert ? 
We go where Hubert goes, and dwell where he 
dwells. What would you, my old man? Is not that 
right ?” 

The pigtail shook again, but more slowly, sadly 
this time. ‘‘ Si, si fait, Madame,” Monsieur Landre 
acquiesced as if in a looked-for, an almost inevitable 
defeat. 

Yolande was not blind or deaf, or totally incurious 
and unalarmed, though she had not the experience of 
the others to forewarn her, and though she had been 
brought up in the total passiveness of a French girl. 
She had profited sufficiently by the inspiration of her 
Huguenot origin, her life on English soil, and the ties 
she had formed here, to have had laid within her 
heart the foundation of principles of independence and 
energy. She was therefore shaken to the centre by 
the vaguest hint of evil to Grand’mére. Yolande, 
under pretext of presenting Monsieur Landre with the 
petite verre of a traveller, contrived, previous to his 
departure, which Monsieur was expediting as usual, 
to have an interview with the family friend. And 
Yolande tried, as far as a girl like her dared to try 
with a man who was not a member of her family, 
but who had been her friend and teacher, to get an 
explanation of his mission, just as she had sought 
enlightenment when his wary contradiction and re- 
luctant qualification of her delight in the extravagant 
popularity of Grand’mére after the Sedge Pond sore 
throat had first vexed and disquieted her. 

But Monsieur Landre, like the great majority of the 





French, believed a girl a notably unsuitable recipient 
of asecret of any kind, much more of an important 
and dangerous secret. Either this or the unutterable 
loathing with which he recoiled from expatiating on 
the frightful barbarities of the galleys had rendered 
him incorrigible in his reticence, and made him a man 
of mystery to the end. ‘‘ There is nothing, my child, 
nothing.” Monsieur Landre withdrew into himself ag 
he took snuff, and assured Yolande that there was 
‘nothing to which you could say bien entendu. All the 
world knows that we are Huguenots, and dwell among 
people who accord us shelter and a bounty—not 
always at the best market. But I do not pity myself, 
tout-¢i and tout-¢ga, yet I have had more to pity myself 
for, word of Denis Landre! The English have been 
good to me, only it is necessary that we French and 
Huguenots hold together for the nation and the faith, 
even if we do not agree on other things. Your father 
will tell you that. So, Mademoiselle, if you have 
ever any desire to change your abode, to come to 
London and make a little money—and the girls of the 
bourgeoisie often have trades or serve as bookkeepers to 
their fathers and uncles in France—you will find a 
friend in me. To be a silk weaver in Languedoc or 
Dauphiné before the Revocation, and to be the same 
at Spitalfields or Norwich, is quite another thing. 
Therefore, if you come to have envy of my aid in 
London, Misé, here is my address, near to Soho. If 
you will come I shall show you my garden on the roof, 
such as there is not another in London, and my 
menagerie, and you will become my little pupil again. 
Is it not so? And, enfin, I may have the honour of 
introducing you to the great Mr. Bentley.” 

Monsieur Landre left his address also with Grand’- 
mére, of whom he took an elaborate farewell, going 
up for the purpose to her room, where, in her white 
embroidered cap and peignoir, she sat up in her great 
bed to receive him, while it was still the raw, chill 
early morning. Monsieur Landre kissed Grand’mére’s 
hand, and Grand’mére kissed her old friend on both 
cheeks, ‘‘ for all the world as if them two were ne’er 
to meet again here below,” as Prig blurted out, while 
Deb began to rebuke her elder for the words the 
moment the two had retired to their kitchen. “As 
bold as a hatchet, then,” said Prie, wrathfully de- 
scribing the liberty. 

‘* What for could you ever go and say that, Prie?” 
remonstrated Deb; ‘‘and old Madame fourscore and 
old Monsieur beatin’ Methusalem ? It is as like as 
blades o’ grass that they’ll never see one another 
alive again, Prie; but how ever could you go and be 
so ’ard ’earted as even ’em to it?” 

“Ard ’earted to even an old man and ’ooman whose 
feet is a treading on the brink of the grave, that 
mappen they’re saying farewell to one another, and 
to right-down turmoil and misery for time, that 
they may be free to say good day to dozens of friends 
of their youth, and to pure peace and blessedness, for 
eternity?” So Prie protested indignantly. ‘‘’Ard 
’earted be it? But if ever an impudent swatch 
of a babby like you, Deb Pott, evens old Madam’s 
friends to Methusalem, and old Madam hersen to 
being fourscore and not long for this world—what 
have you to do with that a’d like to hear? and haven't 
you knowed and seed that the young go afore the 
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old as often as not? If you say a word agin it, it is 
the back of the door you'll see yet, as sure as a’ye 
been christened Prie.” 


“Hoadley, do you observe anything strange in the 
conduct of these parish gentry of ours to the family at 
the Shottery Cottage?” anxiously questioned the 
Rector one day. ‘‘ Manners are not what we may 
pride ourselves on at Sedge Pond. Though the 


| people behave genteel enough to me, I confess I 


do not like the way in which they’ve begun once 
more to stare into the cottage windows and hang 
about the garden gate as if they were taking obser- 
vations of the foreigners. And the men, I notice, 
gather in knots after work hours, and one fellow 
harangues the rest, as if they had all a common griey- 
ance which he expounded to them. Does it strike 
you that there is anything out of the common in the 
villagers’ behaviour—anything dangerous? You know 
the Sedge-Pondians are rough diamonds.” 

“No, sir; I have noticed nothing. Do the people 
meet, sir? May it not be to talk of some of the 
warnings and awakenings which they have had lately ? 
T do believe some of them are savingly impressed.” 

“Thopeso. There is room,” responded the Rector, 
briefly ;-‘‘ but I wish Mr. Lushington had not taken 
this time to go up to town to settle accounts with the 
family’s new butler. He ought to be familiar with 
the signs of the place, and I should have liked to have 
heard his opinion,” the Rector reflected, as if he did 
not find his intended son-in-law very practical. 

**T do not think there is the slightest fear of the 
villagers being guilty of anything so foolish and brutal 
as mischief to the Dupuys, who were very good to 
them in their need ; you surely forget, sir?” the curate 
continued to assure the Rector, who shook his head. 

Mr. Hoadley was essentially a man of few ideas. 
His first idea had been himself; his second, what great 
thing he should do for his Master and his fellow-men. 
He was not unkind nor ungrateful ; he was anything 
but spiteful, for his own heart was satisfied, though his 
prospects were different from what he had pictured to 
himself. With all his graces, and the last best grace 
of Heaven among them, he was as incapable of wide 
apprehension and sympathy as his Mistress Milly. 

The Rector was older and wiser, but he still flat- 
tered himself, as on the occasion of the election (in 
spite of its lesson), that he could overawe and master 
his people—that he could chain and gag the wild beast 
in them, the wild beast which lurks in every mob. He 
had ridden in among his parishioners and quelled them 
when they were in the very act of open violence, ere 
now, and he had faith that he could do so again. 
Thus, by the heedlessness of one watchman and the 
pride of another, by the confidence of Grand’mére 
and the mingled craftiness and recklessness of Mon- 
sieur, chances were lost, and time passed until the 
fate which, in the great march of events, Providence 
held in store, was at hand. 


XXXII. 
THE STORM BURST. 


‘Myson, you must go,” said Grand’mére, when the 
storm burst at last, and Monsieur was made aware, 





through some of his agents, that a warrant of state 
had been issued against him, and that an officer had 
been sent from London to apprehend him. 

Monsieur had dabbled in intrigues all his life, and 
they came to him almost as naturally as silk-weaving. 
On the whole they had been for Protestantism, in its 
aspect of political freedom, as he recognised it. The 
public acknowledgment of the rights of the Huguenots, 
and their restoration to their native land, were the 
ends he had had in view; and for the promotion of 
these he desired the establishment and prosperity 
of the Whig party, and the confusion of the Tory. 
But it is hard to touch pitch and not be defiled. If 
Monsieur’s personal interests intruded into and de- 
filed his schemes, that is not, on the whole, surprising. 
If he introduced a little smuggling into his enterprises 
in silks, laces, and other commodities, and was in the 
habit of communicating such private information very 
impartially, either from France to England, or from 
England to France, as did not bear on his main pro- 
jects, it was a course from which the philosophy of 
Rochefoucauld and St. Simon by no means excluded 
him. All honest, God-fearing men, however, called 
it public treachery—treachery, at once, to the country 
which had adopted him, and the country which had 
born him, 

Monsieur, certainly not a coward by physical or- 
ganisation, had been rendered still more regardless by 
long immunity from punishment. Thus he had been 
led to deride Monsieur Landre’s desperate attempt to 
win him, at the last moment, from the volcano on 
which he was standing. When the crisis came at last, 
and exposure and retribution stared him in the face, 
the middle-aged, double-minded, plausible Monsieur 
of Sedge Pond, went, as he might have done forty 
years before when he had broken but a few branches 
in his father’s vineyard, and confessed all to his 
mother. He poured into her true, tried ear, the full 
tale of his sin and trouble, and waited for her counsel 
and commands with as full faith in her as though she 
had been a superior being, and in as entire submission 
to her will as if he still lived in the innocence of the 
past. 

Grand’mére did not say to him that he might have 
thought of the long lessons, the tender yearnings, and 
the fervent prayers which she had bestowed on him 
throughout the labyrinth of his wanderings; nor did 
she say that he need not have lapsed so far from 
the spirit of these, to come to her at last for 
comfort after he had gone near to break her 
heart. She might chide, and she had often chidden, 
though she did not know how to rebuke her 
devoted son sharply. But to reproach him, to make 
the bitterness of his fall more bitter to him, was not 
in Grand’mére. On the contrary, God’s pity for Hu- 
bert was to be reflected in his mother’s face. It was 
to be the most loving consideration for his suffering, 
and the most anxious summoning up of all her energies 
for the lightening of his burden. His escape must be 
contrived, justice too must bé satisfied, but there was 
no law, human or divine, that required Monsieur’s 
old mother to give him up to the State which he had 
offended. 

Happily, from Monsieur’s early training as a scout, 
his business connection, and his familiarity with more 
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or less unauthorised modes of transport, his escape, 
so soon as he should be beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, became, comparatively, a practicable matter 
even to trembling women. 

“But I go to-night, that is certain, and how will 
you be ready, my old woman ?” asked Monsieur, care- 
ful of his mother as ever; ‘‘ or shall I risk waiting at 
Yarmouth or Harwich, so that you can follow with 
the delay which is necessary for your years? No, that 
will not do. I cannot fix on either port till I am on 
the way, and have heard more news by the first post. 
I may have to change my route altogether, and, after 
all, I do not think I could trust you alone on the road. 
Nay, my good mother, the jockeys would shake your 
grey head off with the jolting. The English dogs’ 
weather would freeze you to the coach seat or the pil- 
lion. Ah! that will be all remedied when we get to the 
Carolinas in America—that refuge of the Huguenots. 
But for the present what shall we do, ma mére?” 

‘*T shall remain here, my son; I am too old a horse 
to travel,” replied Grand’mére, with a sickly smile. 
**A new half of the globe is more than half a world 
farther off than the little chamber of the grave to a 
woman of fourscore who has seen nearly all her 
contemporaries housed before her. No, I say not 
that—I eat my words; but I cannot encumber your 
retreat. Go, Hubert, make a new home across the 
great waves of the Atlantic among the colony of our 
people in the Carolinas; and if there is still breath in 
this rag of a body, I shall go to you, my gargon ; but 
I cannot accompany you,—it is impossible, you must 
see it.” 

‘* Peste ! it is niore impossible for me to abandon 
you,” persisted Monsieur, with the swollen veins of 
a mortal struggle rising on his forehead. Here 
was his Nemesis, or was it his God in controversy 
with him? Every Huguenot knew the saying of 
Agrippa D’Aubigné to Henry of Navarre when the 
incorruptible Protestant saw the wound in the lip 
which the renouncer of Protestantism had sustained 
from an assassin’s dagger: ‘‘Sire, hitherto you 
have denied God with your lips, and God has been 
contented with piercing your lips; but when you 
shall deny Him with your heart, then shall God 
pierce your heart.” 
in Monsieur’s heart? His mother had never ceased 
to be the pride of his heart, the apple of his eye. 

‘** You abandon me not, my son; I stay by my own 
choice—that is to say, by my own judgment and God’s 
will. I cannot do more than is possible for me. I 
stay only till better days come, when, if I am not 
gone where you will follow, Hubert, you will re- 
claim me.” 

‘But they will revenge themselves on you, little 
mother,” cried Monsieur, with tears, as he rose up. 
“Alas! they will visit my offences on my mother, 
and I must save myself from that extremity of wicked- 
ness and misery. A thousand times rather I would 
stay and brave all. What are their prisons, their 
Old Baileys, their Tyburns, when it comes to her 
cherished head ?” 

‘You must not stay, my son. You must have care 
for your mother’s heart as well as her head. I will 
not have you to stay, I have said it. And you are 
not reasonable, Hubert, my poor old gars. The 


Were God’s arrows now indeed | 











English Government is just, is honourable, is merciful 
for that. You have abused its indulgence,—alas! it 
is true, I cannot deny it,—but it would scorn so poor a 
prey as.an old woman in her son’s stead. The English 
Government will not touch me, and I shall not be left 
alone; I shall have Yolande and Philippine, and the 
good girls, Prie and Deb, to bear me company. Tens! 
we will be—no, not merry as grigs, that may not be, 
but safe as bats.” 

“*T shall go or stay as you and my father wish it, 
Grand’mére,” submitted Yolande, with a great gulp 
of terror and distress, recalling now with consterna- 
tion and remorse how she had thought and looked 
when the question had been of the whole Huguenot 
family turning their backs on Sedge Pond for London. 

“Of course, petite, you will do as you ought;” 
Monsieur accepted Yolande’s offer with something 
that sounded like supreme indifference after what had 
gone before it. ‘‘ But how with my wife?” 

‘‘For me, I go with my husband,” declared Ma- 
dame with some severity, taking everybody by sur- 
prise, though in reality nothing could be plainer or 
more likely than her behaviour when her friends had 
time to reflect on it. It was Madame’s duty as a wife, 
and Madame had always been devoured with a desire 
to do her duty, as she reckoned it. She believed she 
would have gone into the Aigues mortes, have suf- 
fered a dragonnade in her own person, sooner than 
knowingly fail in her duty. She had almost longed 
for the test, she had half envied the persecutions of 
the Huguenots before her. She had taken so little 
interest in the country where her lot for many years 
had been cast, that she did not altogether comprehend 
wherein lay the difference between Monsieur’s tribu- 
lation and the old woes of the faithful. She did not 
give him entire credit for being persecuted for righte- 
ousness’ sake; she had too keen an appreciation of 
him as a man of the world for that. She judged that 
the strait was occasioned by some question belonging 
to the Huguenot alliance with perfidious England; 
but undoubtedly Monsieur had risen in Madame’s 
estimation by having come under the grasp of the law 
of the land, and she prepared with gloomy zest and 
dignity to share his risks and hardships. 

Monsieur had always been bourgeois enough to pay 
scrupulous respect to the rights of his wife, and he 
agreed to Madame’s will with that indefinable mix- 
ture -of complacence and imperturbability which 
marked him in all his relations with her. He might 
be painfully, even dangerously cumbered by Madame’s 
journeying with him, or he might be in urgent need 
of a woman’s cares in the personal details and do- 
mestic management for which he had all his life 
depended on women. It was hard to tell. Thero 
remains only to record that Madame decided to 
depart with him, and Madame had a clear title to 
dispose of herself as she wished. Monsieur bowed 
over the bony hand ready to be put in his, and there 
was no more to be said. 

At the-height of the Huguenot movement and the 
Huguenot trials, the sudden breaking up of house- 
holds had been a common occurrence, and partings of 
members of families for indefinite periods to enter on 
new and untried phases of life the normal experience 
of the people. Grand’mére had known these days, 
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but she had been separated from them by a great 
interval of years and events. In spite of her cares 
and fears, she had not expected to know them again, 
and however they might come to her daughter-in- 
law, they came to her with the dismal odds be- 
tween suffering for conscience’ sake and suffering 
for wrong-doing. When the feet totter and the 
hands tremble, when the grasshopper becomes a 
burden to the weary heart and brain which cry out at 
their own distorted shadows, the effects of a social 
earthquake, tearing them from the supports to which 
they had clung, are very hard to bear. But Grand’- 
mére bore everything because it was for Hubert’s 
sake, because it was her cross laid upon her by a 
truer, tenderer friend than Hubert. 

It was a terrible sentence that came to Monsieur. 
Cutting off his right hand and plucking out his 
right eye would have been easier than what was 
demanded of him. It was like giving his heart from 
his bosom to resign his mother; and it was thg fruit 
of his own devices, the bed he had made for himself. 
“JT have been a bad character, ma mére, in spite of 
everything,” he groaned aloud at the moment when 
he was to go from her,—‘‘ a selfish wretch, a reckless 


“Not true, my son,” she contradicted him ; “but 
you will do one thing more for the love of the old 
woman,” she pled, holding him fast. ‘You will be- 
lieve in more than her when she is no longer with you, 
that you may love and trust still when she is gone 
from your sight, my friend—that we may hold com- 
munion together when our bodies are parted ;—ah ! my 
child, that we may hold communion together for ever.” 

“T will try, my mother—and you—you will pray 
for your faithless son.” 

And surely there is hope for such men as Monsieur 
when, with all their corruption, they retain in their 
tight hand a jewel of the first water—filial tenderness, 
the reverence unsurpassed, all but unapproached, for 
weak womanhood in its holiest form of motherhood. 

Madame broke down also, at the instant of action. 
She had spoken and read so much of persecutions 
that she had almost persuaded herself that she had 
been in the thick of them. She had learnt to think 
of them as a crown of distinction and glory reserved 
for the salt of the earth, and quite endurable by her, 
at least. Madame lived to find, like many another 
perfectly sincere Christian, that talking and doing are 
operations standing far enough apart from each other ; 
nay, that to do the first, however fast and with all the 
warmth in the world, is not the best preparation for 
the second. ‘I am a furious poltronne,” cried the 
honest woman, ‘‘ when it comes to leaving the corner 
of the fire. I recoil from it, I have palpitations of the 
heart. I know not how I shall pass over the common 
toads, through the strange inns, by the malhonnétes 
gendarmes of the ports; how I shall survive, even, the 
mal-de-mer, which a child of a traveller has to encoun- 
ter. How it can be that before the turn of the 
clock I shall say, ‘Adieu, adieu, petite mere,’ ‘ Until 
we meet again, Yolandette,’” wept Madame, ‘‘ quoi ? 
I know nothing, I know not myself. I feel I should 
be afraid to remain, to be among women alone all 
the day, like a convent of nuns without the breast- 
work of the grating, in the middle of the canaille. 














Me, I cannot tell now why I went not out into the 
midst of the village with Grand’mére and Yolande to 
nurse the sick when the sickness was here. Was it, 
in truth, hard apathy? or was it low skulking from the 
beggar of contagion? Ailons, I know not myself any 
longer, and from what I do know I despise and hate 
myself. To the Lutherans, the Catholics, the execu- 
tioner—though I shall screech and struggle in his 
hands, I am certain of it—with this cheat and 
traitress of myself!” 

‘* My true, my honourable Philippine,” Grand’mére 
consoled Madame with fond fervour, ‘“‘ thou wilt 
know thyself again better than ever; and even if 
thou shouldst never know thyself again, there is One 
who knows thee and judges righteous, yes, merciful 
judgment.” 

Thus it happened that on one of those re- 
luctant, sullen, spring evenings, when the twilight 
seemed to scowl and hide its face from the drooping 
buds, which withered before: their time, Monsieur 
handed out Madame, and waved his hat to make up 
for neglecting to kiss his hand to the remaining in- 
mates of the cottage, who did not venture to follow 
the couple farther than the door,—the sight sending a 
jealous hue and cry through Sedge Pond. The tra- 
vellers carried only a few packages, as if they were 
going no farther than Reedham, or at the most 
Norwich, on a rare bit of pleasure. They did 
nof set out in the great mail-coach, which, whether 
it went or came, carried always with it a strong 
flavour of London and London news, but in a 
post chaise, the grandeur of which was a parting 
offence and insult to the villagers. Nobody dreamt 
of riding post below the rank of the Rector and 
his lady. Even young parson and Madam Hoad- 
ley would be counted mad should they pretend to 
any such fine doings when they were ‘‘ buckled.” 
The houseful of women, old and young, was left, as 
Madame had said, without even the barrier, long 
impregnable, of the grille, on the hostile soil of 
Sedge Pond, where enmity had resisted so many 
friendly overtures that it might be considered to 
have prevailed, and to be flourishing pure and un- 
defiled. 

Within less than a week after this event, the me- 
tropolitan officer who had Monsieur for his object, 
arrived at Sedge Pond, travelling post in his turn. 
He brought the great hue and cry to the villa- 
gers’ itching ears, that Monsieur Dupuy, who had 
dwelt so long among them, muking a handle of the 
little village on the great road, had been an offender 
and impostor all along, a paid agent of their natural 
foes across the channel, transmitting the intelligence 
which their coach became a vehicle to carry. When 
men could be hanged fora single act of smuggling, 
and when strings of men had been lodged in Dover and 
York castles, and brought out and executed in batches 
for being mixed up in small risings and riotings under 
a paternal government, Monsieur seemed to deserve 
not simply to be hanged, but to be quartered, and 
every creature belonging to him to be hooted and 
hounded as sinks and snares, out of decent villagers’ 
company. 

Not to say that the officer proceeded on those 
bloody-minded principles. He was a man of the 
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abounding good humour which flows from one who is 
at once pompous and boisterous. He ruffled it a little 
like a justice, stared at Yolande, but was reasonably 
civil to Grand’mére. He ate what was set before him 
with wonderful condescension, and, as if that were 
not enough honour, cast sheep’s eyes upon some of 
Grand’mére’s treasures, and threw out broad hints for 
them. Finally he carried away, as a triumphant tri- 
bute to his rendering himself agreeable to the ladies, 
an antique, carved flacon, and a timbale en vermeil, 
which he was so good as to call two outlandish Toby 
Fillpots. He had made an examination of the pre- 
mises previously, and had not been very particular after 
he had discovered traces on the hearth in Monsieur’s 
cabinet of an extensive conflagration of papers. He 
took himself off without further delay or injury, but 





unquestionably he cared not at all that he left Sedge 
Pond behind him in a ferment. 

In the ale-house gossip the Royal Bounty to the 
French intruders rose rapidly from fifteen to fifty 
thousand, and then up to a million, all wrung from 
the sweat of the brow of overtasked, abused, native 
subjects. And yet Mounseer, not content with ruining 
the credit of the army and the navy in countless 
battles past, present, and to come, was guilty of false 
charges on illicit information—how obtained, or for 
what purpose, nobody paused to ascertain—against 
every individual, great and small, in Sedge Pond. 
| And the effect of all was. that at last the presence of 
| even a dog belonging to the Dupuys at the Shottery 
| Cottage was looked upon as a monstrous affront and 
| scandal, 








THE PSALMS OF THE SONS OF KORAH. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


THE student who reads the Psalms in the Bible 
version has one help in understanding them which is 
wanting to one who knows them only in the Prayer- 
Book of the Church of England. He sees at a glance 
that they are far from being exclusively, or even 
chiefly, the Psalms of David—that many are ascribed 
to other authors—that many appear without any 
name at all.* The book, when it took its present 
form, brought together the ‘‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” which the Jewish Church inherited from 
her many psalmists,—in many cases the special tunes, 
some of foreign, some apparently of secular origin, to 
which they were originally sung. We have in it the 
anthology of a devotional literature spreading through 
some centuries, and connected with widely varied 
stages in the history of the people. 

Among the Psalms which are neither assigned to 
David nor left anonymous, we find a group of eleven 
which bear the name of the Sons of Korah.+ I wish to 
call attention to these as presenting, I believe, many 
features of interest which are commonly passed 
over almost, or altogether, unnoticed. The conclusion 
to which I have been led, and which I now submit to 
the judgment of my readers, is that they belong, one 
and all of them, to the reign of Hezekiah. If I mis- 
take not, the study of the evidence, for the most part 
internal and circumstantial, which seems to me to 
establish that conclusion, will throw light both upon 
the history of that reign and upon the Psalms in 
question. 

I start with calling attention to another fact of 
which also it may be questioned whether it is as well 
known and considered as it ought to be. As the 





* The following table shows the proportion under each name :— 
vi ° ° P ° ° ° 73 


Moses ° ° ° ° e ° 1 
Solomon 2 
Asaph ° “se x « 12 
Sons of Korah . ° a ee 12 
Ethan e e e . . . 1 
Anonymous . . . . - &@ 

150 


¢ The 42rd Psalm, which, though anonymous, is manifestly by the same 


writer as the 42nd, comp.etes the twelve of the preceding note, 





Psalms were not written by one man, so neither do 
they form one book. The Psalter is, in fact, a Penta- 
teuch, and the lines of demarcation which divide the 
five books one from another are clear and distinct 
enough. At the end of the 41st Psalm, of the 72nd, 
of the 89th, and of the 106th, we meet with the 
solemn Amen, single or redoubled, following on a 
doxology, which indicates that one book ends and 
that another is about to begin. A closer study of the 
Psalms shows that each book possesses characteristics 
of its own. Jehovah (‘‘the Lord”), for example, is 
prominent as the Divine name in the first book, 
Elohim (‘‘ God”’) in the second. Of these, except so 
far as they connect themselves with my present sub- 
ject, I cannot now speak. What I wish to dwell on is 
the fact that eight out of the eleven Psalms of the 
Sons of Korah are found in the second of the five 
books, and the others in the third, and that both the 
books are referred, by most recent writers of repute,* 
to the reign of Hezekiah as the time, if not of the 
composition, at least of the compilation of the Psalms 
which they contain. That reign was, it is clear, cha- 
racterised by the desire to bring together and preserve 
the scattered treasures of the past, to restore and 
give fresh life to the long-neglected, it may be silenced, 
services of the Temple chcirs. As there were “‘pro- 
verbs of Solomon,” which were left to oral tradition till 
the ‘‘men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied them 
out” (Prov. xxv. 1); so, as part of the same task, we 
may believe them to have arranged and transcribed 
many Psalms of an earlier date. But the time was 
also one of high poetical activity, and of the musical 
culture which was then all but inseparable from it. 
In the full and vivid picture of the ritual that Heze- 
kiah restored, with even more than its old magnifi- 
cence, special stress is laid (2 Chron. xxix. 25—30) on 
the fact that he set ‘‘ the Levites in the house of the 
Lord with cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps, 
according to the commandment of David, and of Gad 
the king’s seer, and Nathan the prophet; for so was 








* See Mr. Perowne’s * Commentary,” Introduction, p. loxxvii. 
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the commandment of the Lord by his prophets.” ... . 
“Hezekiah, the king, and the princes commanded 
the Levites to sing praise unto the Lord with the words 
of David and of Asaph the seer.” The words which I 
have printed in italics have a special significance. 
The king’s activity in this revival of psalmody is 
ascribed to the impulse and guidance given by the 
prophets. A moment’s thought on the history of his 
reign will remind us what prophet was most conspi- 
cuous as the king’s friend and adviser. What Gad and 
Nathar. had been to David, that Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, was to Hezekiah; and as the former, over 
and above their direct prophetic action, had superin- 
tended the hymnody.and music of the Tabernacle, 
when it was first set upon the holy hill of Zion, so it 
was natural that the latter should direct those of the 
Temple, when it was re-opened and purified, after its 
desecration by Ahaz. And if so, then it would be 
equally natural, according to the analogy of the 
poetry of other countries, that a man of such surpass- 
ing genius should at least leave his impress upon the 
literature of his time. It would not be strange that 
we should find echoes of the language of Isaiah in 
the Psalms which belong to the reign of Hezekiah. 
If he were himself a priest or Levite, as the narrative 
of his calling in the Temple and the part he took in 
the restoration of worship render probable enough, he 
may have been brought into close personal contact 
with the sons of Korah. 

The minstrels so described appear from Num. xxvi. 
58, 1 Chron. vi. 7, to have been Levites of the family 
of Kohath. To that family belonged Samuel, the 
founder of the School of the Prophets, and through 
them the father of the music and psalmody of Israel 
(1 Chron. vi. 28). Heman, whose name appears as 
connected with Ps. lxxxviii.,* the grandson of Shemuel, 
or Samuel, was at the time of David one of the most 
illustrious members of the choir (1 Chron. vi. 53). 
They were ‘‘ set over the service of song in the house 
of the Lord,” and were also ‘‘ keepers of the gates of 
the tabernacle” (1 Chron. ix. 19). Like most of the 
Levites, they were warriors in the camp as well as 
ministers in the sanctuary, and are named among 
those who came to David in Ziklag, ‘‘ armed with 
bows,” and able to ‘‘ use both the right hand and the 
left in hurling stones” (1 Chron. xii. 2,6). Heman 
appears again with Asaph and Ethan, as one of the 
chief minstrels under David, as the “ king’s seer,” 
‘“‘prophesying” ‘‘in the words of God.” He had 
fourteen sons and three daughters, and all these, 
daughters as well as sons, ‘‘ were under the hands 
of their father for song in the house of the Lord” 
(1 Chron. xxv. 5, 6), the ‘‘ teacher and the scholar” 
doing their respective tasks. It is clear then, whether 
we take the word ‘‘son” as implying lineal descent, 
or the succession, as of a school or guild, that the 
house of Korah, in spite of the rebellion and de- 
struction of the leader from whom it took its name, 


‘was, through the whole history of the monarchy, 





* There is, however, some doubt whether “ Heman the Ezrahite,” of 
Psalm Ixxxviii. and 1 Kings iv. 31, who there appears as connected with 
the iribe of Judah, is identical with the Levite grandson of Samuel. Some 
writers have supposed that he and his children were adopted into the 
tribe of Levi on account of their skill in minstrelsy ; others, that the seem- 

y discrepancy might be explained by the marriage of a Levite with an 
hetress of the trive of Judah, in which case his name would appear in the 
genealogy of the latter tribe. ; 





conspicuous for its musical skill, transmitted as an 
inherited treasure from one generation to another. 
Two of that house of the sons of Heman were 
foremost among the Levites who help Hezekiah in 
his work of reformation (2 Chron. xxix. 15). The 
circumstances of the time gave them a new promi- 
nence. They had to pass beyond the usual work of 
singing and playing with cymbals, and to become 
teachers. If they acted under the guidance of the 
great prophet of the time, if they inherited by family 
as well as tribal descent what the schools of the pro- 
phets had received from Samuel, we might expect to 
find traces of the influence of both. 

I may premise, further, that there is in this instance 
a manifest truthfulness in the superscription. We 
cannot always be sure, where Psalms are ascribed to 
David, that the compiler of the book was not in some 
degree influenced by the desire to connect what he 
had before him with that illustrious name, and there 
are very few critical students of the Old Testament 
who would maintain the accuracy of all such conjec- 
tures or traditions. But with the sons of Korah it 
was otherwise. There was no individual to be glori- 
fied; no reason for putting their name rather than 
that of any other. If, too, the final editing of the 
Book of Psalms was, as was probable in itself, and as 
the Jewish tradition reports, the work of a priest or 
Levite, we are, I believe, as free from the chance of 
error as the nature of the case admits of, in ascribing 
the superscriptions of these Psalms to an authentic 
tradition. 

I proceed now to the work of examining each, and 
showing how entirely the hypothesis which I have 
advanced fits in with whatever is most characteristic 
in them. - 

1. Ps. xu. and xim1.—I join these two psalms 
because the latter, though it has no superscription of 
any kind, is manifestly only a sequel to the former, 
breathing the same prayer, ending with the same 
burden. Both are the cry of one who has been a 
devout worshipper, and is now cut off from access to 
the ‘‘ house of God.” He ‘ thirsts for the living God, 
as the hart panteth after the water-brooks.” But he 
has not been in exile long. He remembers the time 
when he ‘“‘ went with the multitude to the house of 
God.” And he does not expect that difficulty of access 
to continue for more than a short time. He is confi- 
dent that he shall yet ‘‘ praise Him whois the help of 
his countenance.” Incidentally, as it were, he in- 
dicates the locality of his exile. He isin the upland 
country of the Hauran, in ‘the land of Jordan and 
of the Hermonites.” 

So far the psalm might come from any Israelite 
kept away from the services of the tabernacle, and 
accordingly it has been referred by some to the time of 
David’s flight from Absalom ; by others, to the exiles 
by the waters of Babylon, or even to those who fled 
from Jerusalem in the time of the Maccabees. I 
venture to think that there are some touches which 
indicate another authorship. It is characteristic of 
David’s psalms, that the name Jehovah is throughout 
prominent in them. Here the name Elohim is used 
throughout. David’s sufferings were brought upon him 
by individual traitors, by a rebellious son. Those of 
the writer of this psalm are caused by an ‘‘ ungodly 
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nation.” He is one whose prayer points to ‘‘ the light 
and the truth,” of which the Urim and the Thummim, 
the special glory of the tribe of Levi (Deut. xxxiii. 8), 
were the sacramental symbols. When he thinks of 
returning to the holy hill, it is as one who will ‘‘ go to 
the altar” and praise God ‘‘ with the harp.” 

The reign of Hezekiah presents precisely the cir- 
cumstances which are thus implied. During the three 
years’ siege of Samaria by the Assyrians, yet more 
when the armies of Sennacherib were encamped 
around Jerusalem, the worship of the Temple must 
have been thrown into disorder. Israelites, whether 
laymen or Levites, who lived on the east of the 
Jordan, would find it impossible to go up-to Jerusalem 
to keep the feasts there. They would feel this all the 
more acutely because but a little while before they 
had shared in all the jubilant thanksgiving of Heze- 
kiah’s great festival (2 Chron. xxx.). The words of 
scorn which the psalmist reports as said to him 
*‘daily,” ‘‘ Where is now thy God ?” are identical in 
spirit, almost in terms, with the taunts with which 
the servants of the King of Assyria spake against the 
Lord (2 Chron. xxxii. 16). The confidence which 
finally overcomes depression and despondency is just 
what we should look for in one who had at any time 
come within the range of Isaiah’s teaching. 

2. Ps, xt1v.—The invasion of Sennacherib furnishes 
again a perfectly adequate explanation of all that is 
most characteristic of this dirge of lamentation. It has, 
of course, much that is common to all times of calamity 
and captivity ; but the confidence that deliverance is 
near at hand, the thanksgiving because it has come, 
would hardly seem appropriate in the Babylonian 
exile. The conquests of the Assyrian king, on the 
other hand, had brought about the evils of which the 
psalm speaks. First the three tribes on the east of 
the Jordan, then the seven on the west, had been car- 
ried into exile. They were ‘‘scattered among the 
heathen.” They had become “a by-word among the 
heathen.’’ Railers like Rabshakeh mocked them with 
their misfortunes ; yet they were able to say—and this 
was more true of devout Levites in the time of Heze- 
kiah than of any earlier time—that they ‘‘had not 
forgotten the name of their God, or holden up their 
hands to any strange god.” The cry, ‘‘ Awake, why 
sleepest thou, O Lord?” the appeal to what had been 
done in times of old, finds an exact echo in the words 
of Isaiah (ii. 9) :— 

“ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord ; 

— as in the ancient days, asin the generations of 
oid. 

3. Ps. xtv.—It may seem at first as if the joyous, 
festive character of this psalm were not in harmony 
with the ‘‘day of trouble, and rebuke, and blas- 
phemy,” to which the previous three belong. The 
long-standing Jewish tradition, accepted by many 
Christian commentators, that it referred historically 
to the marriage of Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter 
may seem to stop the way against any new hypothesis.* 
I believe it will be found that of all the psalms which 





bear the name of the sons of Korah, this is the one of 
which the facts of the reign of Hezekiah offer the most 
satisfactory explanation. They bring out its glowing 
hopes into daylight clearness. It finds in them on 
every side echoes, coincidences, illustrations. 

I can hardly think it probable, to begin with, that 
the Levite minstrels of the temple would have wel- 
comed with such a hymn as this the marriage in 
which the Levite chroniclers of the reign of Solomon 
saw the beginning of all the evils of his. time 
(1 Kings xi. 1). No marriage stands out in the reigns 
that followed as one of special promise. There were 
many, like that of Jehoram and Athaliah, that were 
fraught with evil. But in the reign of Hezekiah, to- 
wards its close, after the destruction of the Assyrians, 
there was a marriage which, however disastrous in its 
issue, might at the time well make the hearts of the 
sons of Korah very hopeful. The marriage of Heze- 
kiah and Hephzibah was even to Isaiah, in the very 
name of the bride, an omen for good.* It is promi- 
nent in his later prophecies as the type of something 
higher than itself. ‘‘As a young man marrieth a vir- 
gin, so shall thy sons marry thee, and as a bridegroom 
rejoiceth over his bride, so shall thy God rejoice over 
thee.” (Is. lxii. 5.) He utters his fulness of joy in 
the same imagery. 

“He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness, 

As a bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, 
And as a bride adorneth herself with her jewels.” 
(Is. Lxi. 10.) 

The coincidences multiply and become more striking 
as we proceed. Of all the descendants of David there 
was no one to whom the lofty words of the psalm 
applied with anything like the same approximation to 
completeness as to Hezekiah. Assume that psalmist 
and prophet start from the same historical type of the 
true Anointed, and the agreement is all but verbal. 
If the king of the psalm is ‘beautiful beyond the 
children of nen,” the promise of Isaiah (lii. 7) is that 
the eyes of the people shall ‘‘see the King in his 
beauty.” If ‘‘ grace is poured upon the lips of the 
one,” of the other it is said that ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him,” and ‘‘ make him of quick 
understanding” (Is. xi. 2, 3). If the one rides on 
triumphantly ‘‘ because of meekness and righteous- 
ness,” of the other it is declared ‘‘ that righteousness 
shall be the girdle of his loins and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins’’ (Is. xi. 5). If the ‘‘ arrows” of 
the one are “sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies,” the other ‘‘shall smite the earth with the rod 
of his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he 
slay the wicked ”’ (Is. xi.4). "Whatever interpretation 
may be put upon the words, it will not be denied that 
even the prophecy which speaks of ‘‘the mighty 
God” (Elohim), of ‘‘the increase of whose goverr- 
ment and peace there shall be no end” (Is. ix. 6, 7), 
stands parallel to the psalmist’s exclamation—“‘ Thy 
throne, O God (Elohim), is for ever and ever: the 
sceptre of thy kingdom is a sceptre of righteous- 
ness !”’ + 





* It seeems hardly worth while to discuss the theory of some German 
critics, that the “ivory palaces” of ver. 8 are identical with the “ivory 
house” which Ahab built (1 Kings xxiii. 39), and the psalm was 
therefore originally an epithalamium on the m«rriage of that king with 
Jezebel. The conjecture which refers it to the wedding of Jehoram 


and Athaliah has not much more in its favour. 











* “Thou shalt be called Hephzibah, ... . . for the Lord delighteth in 
thee.”.—Isaiah Lxii. 4. : 

+ In both cases it must be remembered that the word Elohim had not 
the same supreme incommunicable greatness wh ch the name of God has 
for us; but was used not unfrequently for kings, rulers, judges. See 
especially Psalm Ixxxii. 6, and our Lord’s reference to it in John x. 34. 
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I pass from the ideal aspect of the king’s character 
to the details and circumstances of the psalm, and find 
the same correspondence. ‘‘ The house of the precious 

ings’’ of Hezekiah (Is. xxxix. 2), if it were after 
the type that Phoenician art had introduced into both 
Israel and Judah, would answer to the “ivory 
palaces ;”” the ‘oil of gladness,” to Hezekiah’s 
“precious ointment ;’’ the ‘‘myrrh, aloes, and cas- 
sia,” to the ‘‘spices” which he exulted in. The 
“glothing of wrought gold,” the ‘‘raiment”’ or 
tapestry ‘‘ of needlework,” belong to the same type of 
gorgeous apparel as the elaborate picture of the 
luxury of the daughters of Zion in Isaiah ii. 18-24. 
The gift from the ‘‘daughter of Tyre ’—i.e. from the 
city itself, as acknowledging the sovereignty of the 
king of Judah—belongs to the time when, after the 
departure of Sennacherib, ‘“‘ many brought gifts to the 
Lord and presents to Hezekiah, king of Judah”’ (2 
Chron. xxxii. 23), when the form which the prophet’s 
vision of the future took was that ‘‘ the merchandise 
of Tyre” should be ‘holiness to the Lord” (Is. xxiii. 
18). Even the opening words, ‘‘ My tongue is the pen 
of a ready writer,” are specially characteristic of a 
time of scribal activity like that of Hezekiah. It may 
be added that the word which is ‘rendered ‘“‘ queen ” 
in ver. 9 is not the same as that used in the earlier 
historical books, and is the same as that in Neh. ii. 6. 
In both cases the new term came probably from contact 
with the phraseology of Babylon, and the intercourse 
with that city opened by Hezekiah explains its 
appearance in the psalm. 

4, Ps. xtv1.—This, and the two following psalms, 
have been referred by Mr. Perowne, in his recent 
“Commentary,” to the time of the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib, and there is, perhaps, on that account less 
need for an elaborate proof that they tally with that 
event, and are characterised by a very marked re- 

semblance, in tone of thought and language, to the 
writings of Isaiah. It will not be disputed that in all 
their broad features they speak of a time of wonderful 
and great deliverances at the hand of God. Some 
special coincidenc>s, however (some of them already 
noticed by Mr. Perowne), may be pointed out in each, 
which seem to make the evidence yet more conc’usive. 
Take, e. g., the contrast between the ‘‘ waters” that 
‘roar and be troubled,” and the ‘‘river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God,” and what is 
it but an echo of the like contrast in Isaiah (viii. 6, 7) 
between the ‘‘ waters of the river, strong and many, 
even the king of Assyria and all his glory,” and ‘“‘ the 
waters of Shiloah that go softly?” The “‘ breaking of 
the bow, and snapping of the spear asunder, and 
burning of the chariot in the fire” (ver. 9)—does not 
this bring before us a picture identical with that pre- 
sented by the true rendering of the marvellous words 
of Isaiah ix. 4, “‘ All the armour of the armed man in 
the tumult of battle, and the garment rolled in blood, 
shall be for burning and fuel of fire?” May we not 
think of both as suggested by the scene of destruction 
presented when the camp of Sennacherib was left 
empty, and its chariots and weapons were broken up 
and burnt ?* Is not the last verse but one of the psalm, 





* Compare also the words of Isaiah to Sennacherib, “ By thy servants 
thou hast reproached the Lord, and hast said, By the multitude of my 
‘$ am I come up to the-height of the mountains.” —xxxvii. 24. 

















‘* Cease ye, and know that I am God ; I will be exalted 
among the nations, I will be exalted upon the earth,” 
the echo of the Prophet’s words (ii. 22, 17), ‘‘ Cease ye 
from man; whose breath is in his nostrils,” ‘‘ The 
Lord alone shall be exalted in that day ?” 

5. In a psalm like Ps. xivu., with hardly any 
definite historical allusions, little else but a prulonged 
Hallelujah, the special evidence is, as might be ex- 
pected, comparatively scanty. Two expressions, how- 
ever, are striking enough to be characteristic. The 
land of Canaan is called the ‘‘ excellency of Jacob,” 
and the self-same Hebrew word is used by the prophet 
Amos in vi. 8, and viii. 7. It is said of God, in the 
last verse, that ‘‘the shields of the earth” (i.e. the 
princes who shelter and defend it) ‘‘ are the Lord’s;” 
and the same word, in the same sense, is used in Hos. 
iw. 18, where it is rendered by ‘‘ rulers.” So far as it 
goes, therefore, we have found traces even here of the 
influence of the prophetic schools upon the words and 
phrases of the psalms. 

6. Ps. xuivu1.—Here the coincidences thicken. 
‘* The holy mountain—beautiful in elevation, the joy 
of the whole earth,” echoes the prophetic words of 
Micah iy. 1, and Isaiah ii. 2, that ‘‘ the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and all nations shall flow into it.” The 
strange, peculiar phraseology which speaks of ‘‘ the 
city‘of the Great King” as being “‘ on the sides of the 
North,” meets us in this sense in only one other 
passage of the Old Testament, and that is in the boast- 
ful speech that Isaiah puts into the lips of the 
Assyrian invader. ‘‘I will sit also upon the mount of 
the congregation, upon the sides of the North” (xiv. 13). 
Whatever may have been its meaning, whether it 
simply referred to the position of the Temple on the 
north side of the Holy City, or, as some have thought, 
to its being in the thoughts of Israel what the great 
mountain of the far North was, in the mythology of 


| Assyria, the dwelling-place of the Divine Presence, it 


is at least clear that the phrase was specially charac- 
teristic of the time of Hezekiah, and of the prophetic 
school of Isaiah. All the other verses fit in with an 
equally close correspondence. What words could 
better describe the consternation of the allies of the 
Assyrians, after the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 
than those which tell us— 
“So the kings were assembled, 
They passed by together ; 
They saw it, and so they marvelled ; 
They were troubled and hasted away?” 

Even the mention of ‘‘the ships of Tarshish,” in 
which some have seen a reason for referring the psalm 
to the reign of Jehoshaphat (comp. 1 Kings xxii. 48), 
and which others haye taken as a bold metaphor, 
involving the comparison of the destruction of Senna- 
cherib’s army to a great shipwreck, must refer, I 
believe, to some unrecorded catastrophe affecting the 
Phoenician allies of Sennacherib, or the ships that 
were bringing fresh troops to, Palestine. But the 
psalmist and the prophet agree here also. In pre- 
dicting the downfall of all tyrants or oppressors, 
Isaiah proclaims among other signs of judgment, that 
‘*the day of the Lord shall be upon all ships of 
Tarshish”® (ii. 16). The call of the psalmist to the 
people— 
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** Compass Zion and go round about her, 

Tell the towers thereof, 

Mark well her bulwarks, consider her palaces, 

That ye may tell it to the generation following,” 
has a special appropriateness as belonging to the time 
when Hezekiah was strengthening the fortifications 
of Jerusalem,* and carrying an aqueduct into the 
city (2 Chron. xxxii. 27—30), and when Isaiah could 
reproach the people, ‘‘ Ye have numbered the houses 
of Jerusalem ”’ (xxii. 10). 

7. Ps. XLIX. appears, at first sight, to be of alto- 
gether a different type from those that have pre- 
ceded it. It seems to connect itself with no historical 
event, but to be the utterance of one who meditates on 
the vanity of man’s hopes, and the instability of his 
fortunes. And yet, if I mistake not, it fits into one 
conspicuous fact in the reign of Hezekiah, and one 
notable passage in Isaiah’s prophecy. The sharp, or 
bitter, complaint which the psalm utters against the 
pride and haughtiness of the men of new-made wealth 
had a special object. As the sons of Korah paint their 
picture— 

“Their inward thought is that their houses shall continue 
for ever, 

And their dwelling-places to all generations. 

They call their lands after their own names ; 

Nevertheless, man, being in honour, abideth not, 

He is like the beasts that perish ;”’ 
so does Isaiah point to one who, being a stranger, 
perhaps a proselyte; in Judah, had risen high in the 
king’s favour, till he took upon himself to claim an 
equal rank with the old nobles of the land: ‘‘ Thus, 
saith the Lord God of hosts, Go, get thee unto this 
treasurer, even unto Shebna, which is over the house, 
and say— 

* What hast thou here, and whom hast thou here, 

That thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, 

As he that heweth him out a sepulchre on high, 

And that graveth an habitation for himself in a rock.’’ 

(Is. xxii. 15, 16.) 
As the psalm pronounces sentence on this boastful 
pride— 

“Their beauty shall consume in the grave out of their 

dwelling,” 
so does the prophet speak— 

“ Behold, the Lord will carry thee away with a mighty 

captivity. 


There shalt thou die, 
And there the chariots of thy glory 
Shall be the shame of thy Lord’s house.” 
(Is. xxii. 18.) 
Even in the glorious promise to Eliakim, the son of 
Hilkiah— 
‘TI will clothe him with thy robe, and strengthen him with 
thy girdle,” 
we may find the special fact which gives point and 
significance to the seemingly general utterance of the 
psalm— 
“The upright shall have dominion over them in the 
morning.” 
8. The next hymn belonging to this group is 
Ps. txxxtv. Like the two that stand first in order 


* ‘the fortifications of this period were continued on a yet grander 
scale by Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14), and are referred to by the prophet 
Zephaniah (i. 10). 








(Ps. xlii. and xliii.), it is the articulate utterance of 
the sighs of a dumb worshipper who can no longer 
worship, who remembers the solemn pilgrimages and 
the glad festivals in which he had once been a sharer, 
It is pitched in the same key as Ps. xlii.,.and here 
and there echoes the very words :— 
“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of 
the Lord, 
My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” 
(Ps. Ixxxiv. 2.) 
“ As the heart panteth after the water-brooks, 
So longeth my soul after thee, O God. 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 
(Ps. xlii. 1, 2.) 
It will hardly be questioned that if the explanation 
given of the earlier of the two psalms is in any degree 
adequate, it applies also with equal force here. Here 
too it is enough to suppose that a devout Levite or 
company of Levites was hindered by the presence of 
Sennacherib’s army from going up at the appointed 
seasons to take their turn in the ministration of the 
temple. The later psalm has, however, some charac- 
teristic features which should not be passed over. 
Note, for instance, the touch which indicates the 
closest possible famjliarity with the Temple precincts. 
The Levite/minstrel remembers ‘‘ the sparrow and the 
swallow” that fluttered about the courts of the 
sanctuary there, and built their nests upon its eaves, 
as they now love to haunt the enclosure of the Mosque 
of Omar.* Or, see again the entirely new force which 
his words acquire when we remember who and what he 
was that uttered them :— 


“T had rather be a doorkeeper in the honse of my God, 
Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 


These words are not the vague, indeterminate wish of 
a devout worshipper. They have a definite and precise 
meaning. They apply to the sons of Korah with a 
preciseness which does not attach to them when 
| referred to any one else, for it was, as we have seen, 
their special function to be ‘‘ keeper of the gate of the 
tabernacle”? in the time of David, and sure to be 
appointed therefore to an analogous service in the 
Temple. The somewhat obscure verses in which the 
psalmist pours out his reminiscences of past pilgrim- 
ages will be found, I believe, to open to this key. 
They run thus in the Authorised Version :— 
“ Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee, 

In whose heart are the ways of them; 

Who passing through the valley of Baca, make it a well, 

The rain also filleth the pools. 

They go from strength to strength ; 

Every one of them in Zion appeareth before God.” 


Some corrections will have to be made as we go on. 
“ Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee, 
In whose heart are those ways—” 
that is, who remember those old journeys, who can- 
not forget one step of that via sacra which led them to 
the Sanctuary itself. One scene comes before his inner 
vision more vividly than any other. There is a 
‘‘valley of Baca,” taking its name probably from the 
trees which grew there—‘‘ mulberries,” as the word is 





* Comp. Tristram’s “ Land of Israel,” p. 182. It may be worth while to 
state that the notion that the words point to a temple in ruins and a de- 
secrated altar, rests upon an entire misinterpretation of the passage. 
What the psalmist d-vells on is the contrast between the freedom and safe 








access which the birds of the air enjoy, and his own exclusion. 
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translated in 2 Sam. v. 28; 1 Chron. xiv. 4; or more 
probably some species of balsam-tree, dropping its 
tears of balm, and so taking its name from the Hebrew 
root which signifies ‘‘ weeping.”” With the love for 
detecting allusive and, as it were, ominous meanings 
jn proper names, which was characteristic of Hebrew 
thought at all times, and specially so (as throughout 
the prophecy of Micah) of the literature of this period, 
he plays upon its etymological significance. As they 
passed through that valley, it had indeed been a valley 
of weeping to them. Their tears—tears of vague, 
almost joyful emotion rather than of sorrow—had 
flowed in torrents. It was as though the rain had 
filled the water-courses. But after that shower they 
had gone on their way rejoicing, stronger and stronger 
as they advanced, till they stood before the God of 
gods in Zion. 

The coincidence to which I now to proceed to call at- 
tention is a very simple one. 1. The resemblance of tone, 
language, authorship between this psalm and Ps. xlii. 
justifies the inference that it also was written by some 
Levite detained against his will ‘‘in the lands of Jor- 
dan,” and ‘‘ on the slopes of Hermon,” somewhere; i.e., 
inthe upland Gilead country. 2. If so, then the recol- 
lection of the past journeys to Jerusalem would bring 
back the scenes of travel through the valley of the 
Jordan, and that valley, with its deep depression and 
tropical climate, had from the earliest date been famous 
for these balsam-weeping trees.* Some parched rock- 
rayine on the way would be that which the psalmist 
would think of as haying been watered by the tears of 
pilgrims. 

§. Ps. LXxxv. seems at first to belong toa later 
period. The opening words— 

“Lord, thou hast been favourable to our land ; 
Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob,” 


have not unnaturally led many interpreters to refer 
it to the period that followed the return from the 
Babylonian exile. The conclusion is, however, I 
believe, a hasty one. The more we know of the 
Assyrian invasion in the time of Ahaz or Hezekiah, 
the more we shall have reason to believe that the 
great blow which fell upon Sennacherib’s army was 
welcomed throughout both Israel and Judah as a 
mighty deliverance. The ten tribes had already 
been led into captivity. Rabshakeh, half-taunt- 
ingly, held out the prospect of a like fate to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. It had already fallen on 
many men of the kingdom of Judah. The lan- 
guage of the prophet in reference to that invasion is, 
that the ‘‘ cities shall be wasted without inhabitant ;” 
that ‘‘the Lord should remove men far away” (Is. 
vi. 11, 12). He speaks not only of the ‘‘ remnant of 
Israel,” the ‘‘ remnaz.i »€ Jacob,” as returning (x. 20), 
but in terms hardly ‘uss strong, at the very crisis of 
Sennacherib’s invasion, of “the remnant that is 
escaped of the house of Judah” (xxxvii. 32). When 
the danger was over, it would not be strange that 
men should speak of it as this psalm speaks When 





* The true balsam, the “ balm of Gilead,” came from the opobalsamum 
. which once abounded in the plains of Jericho, but has now dis- 
d. The “false balsam-tree,” the zukkum of the natives, the ba/anites 
tiaca of botanists, still remains. (Comp. Ritter's ‘t{}eography of 
estine,” iii. 22. Tristram’s “ Land of Israel,” p. 202). “he question 
tree is meant by the Baca (“mulberry trees” in A. V.) of 2 Samuel 

v. “Te = remain, I fear, to perplex naturalists. 
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the alliance of Hezekiah was courted by Babylon, and 
the murder of Sennacherib by his sons had thrown 
the Assyrian monarchy into at least a temporary con- 
fusion, there would be ample opportunities for many 
of those who had been carried or had fled into exile 
to return to the land of their fathers. It will hardly 
be disputed that all the rest of the psalm reflects the 
thoughts of Isaiah’s time. The vision of mercy and 
truth, righteousness and truth, is the same with the 
psalmist as with the prophet. It may be added that 
the prayer of the psalm, ‘“‘Turn us, O God of our 
salvation,” is identical with that which is the ever- 
recurring burden of Ps. lxxx.; and that this, be- 
yond question, points to a time when what was pro- 
minent in men’s minds was the captivity of ‘Ephraim, 
and Benjamin, and Manasseh,” the captivity, i.e., as 
in this psalm, of ‘‘ Jacob,” rather than that of Judah, 
as would have been the case in the Babylonian exile. 
The efforts which Hezekiah had made, at an earlier 
period of his reign, to gather the remnant of those 
tribes into his own kingdom (2 Chron. xxx. 1—12) 
would scarcely fail to be renewed with yet greater 
success when he occupied so glorious a position as that 
which followed on the retreat of the Assyrian army. 
10. Ps. LXXXvII. is in many respects the most 
striking of the whole group. Eyery word is pregnant 
with historical significance. The hopes, the prayers, 
the prophecies which it embodies, all bear the stamp 
of Isaiah’s mind. Both the importance and, it must 
be added, the obscurity of the psalm call for a more 
expanded treatment than I have applied to the others. 
I correct the Authorised Version as I go on. 
(1.) “That which He hath founded is in the holy mountains.” 


The words might, of course, have been uttered at 
any time in the history of the monarchy of Judah. 
It will hardly be disputed that they have a special 
force as belonging to the time when that ‘‘ mountain”’ 
was spoken of as it is in Isaiah xxv. 6, 7: the ‘“‘ moun- 
tain of the Lord's house,” ‘‘ exalted above the hills” 
(Is. ii. 3), when the sons of Korah had already spoken 
of it as in Psalm xlviii. 
(2.) “The Lord loveth the gates of Zion, 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob; 
Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
O thou city of God.” 
Here again the parallelism with Ps. xlviii. 2 is 
very striking; and we can hardly mistake the refer- 
ence to some burst of prophecy like that already 
referred to in Isaiah ii. 
‘*T will name Rahab and Babel as among those that know 
me.” 
The first of these two names, used as it is used here, is 
nearly enough in itself to fix the date of the psalm. 
Originally conveying the idea of pride and ferocity, it 
meets us in Job ix. 13, where that meaning is at least 
adequate. ¥ 
“The helpers of pride (Rahab) do stoop under him.” 
Possibly, however, even there, and with hardly any 
doubt in Job xxvi. 12, it becomes the name of some 
fierce monster of the deep, to be classed with leviathan, 
or the dragon. 
“ He divideth the sea with his power, 


And by his understanding he smiteth the proud 
monster” (Rahab). 
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In nearly parallel language to this, but with a new 
historical significance, and at the same time as the 
psalm that we are now considering, we find in Psalm 
lxxxix. 9, 10, 
“Thou rulest the raging of the sea: 
When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them ; 
Thou hast broken Rahad in pieces.” 


Here the marginal reading rightly explains Rahab by 
Egypt; but it acquires that meaning by the poetic 
boldness which takes the crocodile of the Nile as the 
symbol of that kingdom.* But the use of the word in 
this sense is pre-eminently characteristic of Isaiah 
(comp. li. 9) :— 
“ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord ; 
Awake, as in the ancient days, in the generations of old: 
Art thou not it that hast cut Rahab (i.e. smitten Egypt) 
and wounded the dragon ?”’ 


So again in a passage which our version obscures, and 
which must therefore be re-translated (xxx. 7) :— 
«The Egyptians shall help in vain and to no purpose, 
Therefore have I cried concerning this: 
She is Rahab (proud, mighty, ferocious as the monstrous 
forms of her own river), and yet she sits still,” ic., 
she does nothing—no help will come from her). 


We get, therefore, this clue to the meaning of the words 
before us: ‘‘ A time is coming, seen as if already pre- 
sent, when Egypt and Babylon shall take their place 
among the worshippers of Jehovah.” We get, that is, a 
hope identical in substance with that of Isaiah xix :— 
“Tn that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and 
with Assyria, 

Even a blessing in the midst of the land ; 

Whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying: 

* Blessed be Egypt my people, 

And Assyria the work of mine hands, 

And Israel my inheritance.’ ” 


The substitution of Babylon for Assyria is precisely 
what we might expect from the intercourse with the 
former kingdom, and theseeming overthrow of the latter 
towards the close of Hezekiah’s reign. The religious 
zeal which had been so conspicuous in the early part 
of that king’s reign was working yet more actively at 
its close. The gifts that were brought to the king 
were, in part, tributes to the majesty of Jehovah. 
What had happened in the time of David and Solomon 
happened once more. Men of other races and creeds 
came to acknowledge the great name of the God of 
Israel. The Psalm, written, as I believe, for some 
solemn reception of such converts, looks forward to a 
time when the Church of Israel shall be a church uni- 
versal, including in it all peoples, and nations, and 
languages, old enmities passed away, and the oppres- 
sors of the people changed into fellow-worshippers 
and allies. 

“Behold Philistia, and Tyre, and Ethiopia: ¢ 
They too are born there ;” 
that is, are born again into a new and higher life, and 
reckoned as citizens of the holy city. Here too we 
get significant coincidences with Hezekiah’s reign. 





* So in Psalm Ixxiv. 13, 14, the destruction of Pharaoh’s hosts is com- 
pared to that of the dragon and leviathan ; and in Psalm lxviii. the power 
of Egypt is named as “ the beast of the reed.” 

+ Cush in the Hebrew. The “ Morians’ land” of the Prayer-Book, is 
meant to be “the land of the Moors,” and comes to us, through Cover- 
dale’s translation of the Bible, from Luther’s “ Mohrenland,” which seemed 
to him a popular equivalent for Ethiopia. 









(1.) As Isaiah had foretold (xiv. 29), he smote the 
Philistines, and reduced them to subjection (2 Kings 
xviii. 3). This was a token that the Lord had ‘founded 
Zion.” (2.) The mention of Tyre falls in with what hag 
been already said in connection with Ps. xlvy. The reign 
of Hezekiah witnessed a renewal of the intercourse 


with Tyre which had begun under David and Solomon, || 


and this was accompanied bya partial conversion, and by | 
gifts and tribute in token of it. (3.) Ethiopia too had 
come in Hezekiah’s reign into fresh prominence in con- 
nection with Judah. It was through the rumour of the 
approach of Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, with an army 
mighty enough to cope even with the hosts of Assyria, 


synchronizing as it did with the destruction of the | 


division of his army engaged in the siege of Jerusalem, 
that Sennacherib was led to give up his plans of con- 
quest (Isaiah xxxvii. 9). 
“ And of Zion it shall be said, 
‘These men, one by one, were born in her,’ 


Jehovah counts them, as he registers the nations. 
“They too were born therein ; 

Singers and dancers shall be there, 

Crying, ‘ All my fountains are in Thee.’”’ 

The thought which had before been defined by the 
names of individual nations now rises into a wider 
catholicity. The Psalmist and his brother Levites 
exult in this admission of converts, as they would do 
in a national victory. It is a time for songs and 
dances. They find in Jerusalem the fountains of 
waters that make glad the city of God. 

Traces of this admission of proselytes meet us, in 
different directions, in the later history of the king- 
dom of Judah. Isaiah pronounced a solemn blessing 


Lord, to serve Him, and to love the name of the 
Lord.” Of them he .says, that ‘Jehovah will 
bring them to His holy mountains and make them 
joyful in His house of prayer” (Is. lvi. 7). Ina 
later reign, one of the truest and most devout of the 
king’s servants, the friend and protector of the pro- 
phet of Anathoth, is Ebed-melech, the Zthiopian 
eunuch (Jer. xxxyiii. 7). 

11. The hymns of the sons of Korah end with Ps. 
LXXXVIIL., and plaintive and beautiful as it is, it pre- 
sents, in comparison with most of the others, but few 
points of special historical interest. The singular 
combination of names in the superscription, joining 
the sons of Korah with Heman the Ezrahite, suggests 
the thought that it was probably an elegy of: ancient 
date by the latter, revived and adapted by the former. 
Direct references to passing history there are none. 
And yet one can hardly read it, I think, without feel- 
ing that it is pitched in the same key as the psalm of 
Hezekiah, ‘‘ when he had been sick and had recovered 
from his sickness,” with this difference only, that 
there the danger and the calamity are overpast, and 
that here they are present, pressing, overwhelming. 
In both there is the vague shrinking from death which 
overpowers even the hope of immortality. The king 
can only say— 

“The grave cannot praise thee, 

Death cannot celebrate thee : 
They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy 
truth.” (Is. xxxviii. 16.) 


| 

| 

: 

And the most High himself establisheth her ; | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
on ‘‘the sons of the stranger, that join themselves to the | 
| 
| 
| 
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The Psalmist utters the same feeling just as strongly :— 


“ Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave ? 
Or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? 
And thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ?”’ 
I do not wish to press the inference from this resem- 
blance beyond its proper limits. So far as it goes, it 
at least falls in with the view which I have maintained. 


There is, at all events, nothing in it to militate against 
the conclusion which I have endeavoured to establish, 
that the Psalms of the Sons of Korah, over and above 
their value as devotional poems, haye a definite his- 
torical significance, as belonging to and illustrating 
the reign of Hezekiah. That conclusion I now submit 
to those who find any interest in such inquiries. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 








CENTENARY JUBILEE IN MEMORY OF OBERLIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


Ban de la Roche, France, April, 1867. 


I HAVE come here to take part in a Christian 
festival—simple, familiar, rustic even, but at the same 
time very sweet to the heart; and because I have felt 
it so, I send you some account of it. 

On the 31st March of this year it was exactly a 
century since Oberlin, then twenty-seven years of age, 
accepted the pastorate of a scattered flock in one of the 
wildest and most refnote valleys of the Vosges moun- 
tains, where the people were as far back in all material 
progress as in intelligence and faith. What he effected 
in that mountain parish you in Scotland weil know; 
indeed it is known to the Christian world: and if 
the name of this humble pastor, who glorified his 
Master and roused a whole district to a double 
awakening, at once material and spiritual, had not 
crossed the sea, I would not speak to you of him now. 
Were this humble servant of God alive, he would 
doubtless be much amazed to hear praises bestowed 
on what in his eyes appeared simple duty—duty such 
as it is for a tree to produce its fruit—but he is dead, 
and his work follows him, not only above, but here 
below. When eighty-six years old, he was received into 
the bosom of his Master, and then for the first time he 
took“ repose, after one of the most useful and best 
filled up lives that ever man lived. Does not all worldly 
glory grow pale beside this? and many a conqueror 
who has ravaged the world might envy the pure 
halo which encircles the name of the modest pastor 
of Waldersbach. He went through the ‘world like 
his Master, doing good, never dreaming that when 
fifty years had passed away he would be remembered 
anywhere else than in his own poor hamlet. 

The anniversary of his arrival at Ban de la Roche 
fell this year on a Sunday, but the /éte commenced on 
the previous day. From early morning the route from 
Strasbourg to Ban de la Roche was covered with 
vehicles which conveyed the visitors. The rich valley of 
the Bruche, studded with msnufactories and villages, 
had quite a festive air, despite the rain, which on the 
morrow changed into snow in these cold uplands. 

The friends invited were for the most part pastors 
from the neighbourhood and from Strasbourg, where 
the Ban de la Roche and Oberlin have always had 
friends. Three or four Christian families who own the 

manufactories which enrich that district in a material 
Tespect as the memory of Oberlin does in a higher 
Sense, divided the guests amongst them, and with an 
affectionate hospitality contended for the care of the 
pilgrims who had come from far and near. A sweet 
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and serene gaiety, foretaste of the joys of a better life, 
sparkled in every eye; strangers no longer, we felt 
ourselves all of the family of Oberlin, gathered to- 
gether by the same title to this festival of the heart, 
all brethren in human love as in that of Jesus. 

The first reunion took place on Sunday morning in 
the church of Waldersbach, a poor little village 
sanctuary, a few steps from the old parsonage, where, 
for fifty-nine years ‘‘ Papa”’ Oberlin spent his life in the 
service of his Master, and of those whom he loved to 
term his “‘ children.” The present pastor of Walders- 
bach, M. Witz, Oberlin’s grandson on the female side 
(for the name is unhappily extinct in the male line), 
opened the ceremony with the Lutheran liturgy, and 
by some words stamped with a strong energy which 
for the moment called to imagination Luther’s own. 
Expressing felicitously a sentiment felt by all, he dwelt 
on the purely Christian nature of this féte, from which 
all idolatry must be banished, since we had not come 
there to adore the relics of a saint, nor to seek any 
other mediator with God than Christ, but only to call 
to mind the excellent work which it had pleased the 
Lord to accomplish by the poorest and humblest of 
His servants. 

The young men and women of Oberlin’s parish then 
sung some sacred melodies, whose sweet harmony 
prepared the soul for the most solemn emotions. The 
venerable inspector of the Lutheran Church, M. 
Bruch, spoke a few feeling words on the affectionate 
character of this family scene ; after which the pulpit 
was occupied by Pastor Louis Vernes, who had come 
to convey to the Lutheran Churches of Ban de la 
Roche the sympathies of the Reformed Church of Paris. 
M. Vernes is the author of an excellent resumé of 
the life of Oberlin, published at Lausanne in 1842, 
now become, unhappily, very rare. He had, there- 
fore, a good right to speak with respect to the special 
nature of this ceremony, and to pay to Oberlin’s me- 
mory the tribute which all hearts longed to offer. 
His address fully met the expectation of the audience, 
and he rose to the height of his subject. It would 
have been impossible in a short space better to have 
concentrated facts and reflections, or to have traced a 
picture more distinct and finished, of so busy a life and 
perfect a man. Some notes hastily taken will enable 
me to sketch here some outline of the address :— 

‘* What first of all impresses me in the life of Ober- 
lin,” said M. Vernes, ‘‘and what I would have you 
note, is the threefold activity of the pastor of Wal- 
dersbach—activity social, charitable, and spiritual. 
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When I separate his life thus into three parts, I find 
it to have been complete, so to speak, in each of these 
three departments. The Civilizer, the Christian, and 
the Shepherd of souls were in him combined in living 
harmony. He had the profoundest tonviction of the 
radically fallen condition of man—man, the subject of 
God, yet in revolt against his Master, and by his own 
act estranged from Him. But how shall I express all 
that Jesus Christ was to Oberlin ? how describe that 
life of his so wholly devoted to obedience, while each 
of the faculties, whose combination constitutes the 
complete man, was placed at the service of their true 
Master ? 

‘‘ In a sermon of Oberlin’s on the Incarnation, deli- 
livered in 1819, he inquires, ‘ How could God become 
man?’ and attempts, with trembling reverence, to 
sound that mystery whose profound depth the angels, 
as they bend over it, fail to comprehend. But let us 
hear Oberlin himself. Observe by what a quaint, yet 
apt illustration he explains to his parishioners how 
even the Son of God might deign to clothe Himself 
with our mortal flesh, and to visit this poor earth of 
ours. ‘My friends,’ said he, ‘you have heard how 
King Louis XV. came to Strasbourg in all the pomp 
of his royal state, to receive the homage of his faithful 
subjects; and was it thus that the King of Glory 
came to earth? You know well it was not so—for 
the world did not recognise Him. But you have 
also heard how another great monarch, the Emperor 
Joseph II. (and an Emperor is greater than a King), 
came to Strasbourg as a simple citizen, laying his 
royal majesty aside, nor wishing any one to acknow- 
ledge or compliment him; and just so, Jesus Christ, 
disguised under the form of a man and of a servant, 
came to visit his own, and to bring them a great sal- 
vation which He had himself purchased ; and if the 
penitent soul, humbling itself before God, perceives 
its unworthiness, and exclaims, ‘‘Thou, O God, 
wouldst not be just if thou dost not punish,” then 
Jesus replies, ‘‘ Even so, sinner; but I, who have 
done no sin, will suffer for thee.” ’ 

‘In Oberlin you discover the Christian man and 
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model pastor combined. All his faculties bend their 
united energy towards one object. The will is free 
because it has been emancipated. In love he hag 
found once again man’s true nature, and, so to speak, 
the patent of nobility he had lost. One is struck in 
contemplating Oberlin by his calm in the midst of 
action, his joy in entire self-consecration. Chris- 
tianity in his view has its foundation in law; its com- 
pletion in grace. In his character as pastor, you 
behold religion, not as a something standing apart 
from the life; it is the leaven which mingles itself 
with all and leavens the whole lump. In his ardent 
love he embraced misery in all its varied forms, that 
of the soul and of the body alike. Instead of losing 
his time by groaning over them, he preferred to at- 
tempt their cure. Like his Divine Master, he knew 
how at once to comfort the sick and multiply the 
loaves; but it was with moral maladies above all he 
concerned himself, — remembering that Jesus first 
pardoned the sins of the paralytic, and then cured him. 

‘*QOberlin’s motto may be summed up in three 
words, ‘ Walk before God.’ Inhabitants of Ban de la 
Roche, family and friends of Oberlin, and we who are 
pastors assembled now near his grave, listen to his 
voice as he says to us, ‘ Walk before the Lord.’ This 
is what is required in these days. In order to set 
God before the world, it is no longer sufficient to 
speak to it about Him. The world denies God, and 
must be made to believe in Him. Here you do not 
doubt God’s existence, because you have seen His 
servant doing His work; make Him known then, as 
he did, and let us proclaim Him by our lives, walking 
in the footsteps of Oberlin before God and before man.” 

This discourse over, singing followed; after which 
the worthy Pastor Cuvier of Strasbourg rose, and, 
before beginning the closing address at this meeting, 
distributed among the parishioners of Oberlin a touch- 
ing souvenir of their former pastor, under whose roof 
he had passed three blessed days, and from whom he 
had received the following lines, inscribed in his 
album and written on his heart. I send you a fac- 
simile of this inscription in Oberlin’s handwriting :— 
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We thon separated, fatigued by our emotions, to 
disperse ourselves among the various hospitable tables 
which Were waiting us. At three o’clock we again 


assembled in the little church of Fonday, somewhat 
larger but quite as simple as that of Waldersbach, 
and, like it, garlanded with foliage. There the choir 
was more numerous and better trained than that of 





Saft. ne 1749, 


Waldersbach: the children and young girls sung 
alternately with a sweet harmony. Tie neighbour- 
hood of Germany seems to exercise a happy influence 
on this rustic choir, for scarcely in any French town 
would one find the praises of our Lord sung so delight- 
fully as here. 

After the liturgical service had been read by the 
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pastor of Fonday, M. Buchsenschutz, the ecclesias- 
tical inspector, presented some new views of Oberlin’s 
life. The next speaker was the writer of this paper, 
and his task had become no easy one, for the subject 
seemed exhausted. The following is a short reswmé 
of his address :— 


“ Dearly-beloved Brethren and Sisters, I have 
no other title to speak to you than my reverence 
for the memory of that great yet humble man of 
God whom you have met to-day to honour, and my 
affection for Ban de la Roche, when I grieve to meet 
no more him who once drew me hither, the dear, 
blessed Daniel Legrand, the friend and successor of 
Oberlin. Permit me, however, in name of the Free 
Churches of France, to convey to you their profound 
sympathy with you in this festival. Howshall I, dear 
Yriends, express my emotion when I entered these 
modest churches, where the voice of that venerated pas- 
tor was so often heard, and that presbytére where every- 
thing speaks of him—when I saw in his desk these 
registers kept by his own hand, where he had in- 
scribed one by one the names of his flock, and marked 
against each a ‘doit,’ if they did not yet belong to 
God, or an ‘ avait’ when they had given their hearts 
to Him ! 

“In Paris I was permitted by a family connected 
with Oberlin to look over a large number of unpub- 
lished MSS. and sermons of his. I was specially 
arrested at an epoch very sad both in his life and in 
our history, the year 1793, when our churches were 
closed—when the Lord’s day was erased from the 
calendar of the republic and replaced by the impious 
Decade. I have ever detested and brandéd tyranny 
in every shape, but I know no form of it so revolt- 
ing as when it attacks religious convictions, and 
attempts to debar the soul of man from commu- 
nion with its God. In common with all generous 
spirits, Oberlin had hailed with transport the clear, 
fair morning of our revolution; but when its aspect 
changed — when the day darkened in crimes and 
bloodshed—when the Gospel was proscribed in France 
turned pagan, and the Age of Reason substituted in 
its place—do you suppose Oberlin was dumb, and 
spoke no more to his flock of the Gospel and of 
Christ? Assuredly no. This good shepherd, under 
the needful disguise of president of a club, contrived 
to retain the right of still feeding his sheep with the 
Divine word. For example, when the Convention 
despatched to all the ‘club presidents’ the common 
motto or text on which they were to speak on each 
decade, the subject on one occasion was this:— 
‘Against tyrants.’ Oberlin was in no wise embar- 
rassed thereby—not he! ‘Tyrants,’ said he to his 
parishioners, ‘all good republicans ought to hate; 
yes, and to make war on them without truce or inter- 
mission. But who are these tyrants? The King 
of Prussia or the Emperor? No, the real tyrants are 
the vices, the passions, the evil lusts which war against 
the soul. Behold in them our worst enemies, with 
whom peace there must never be.’ And so, by a 
happy turn like this, the good Oberlin would soon 
find his way back to the Gospel he loved, and keep his 
people alive with the bread of life, of which there was 
a sore famine in other places, 








‘‘There are two features in Oberlin’s character 
which especially strike me. The first, his oneness 
and steadiness of purpose. The line of duty once clear 
to him, he marched straight on, without once turning 
aside. ‘One work, one life’-—-you have the whole 
man in these words. Pasteur Vernes, in the admir- 
able portrait of Oberlin he traced, has spoken to 
you of his threefold activity, Regarding man in his 
threefold constitution—body, soul, and spirit—he 
dealt with man in respect to each and all of them. 
The diverse needs of each he knew well how to stimu- 
late and to satisfy. Thus acting, he shed abroad over 
a whole district well-being and civilisation, and, above 
all, ceaselessly endeavoured to elevate the souls of his 
flock above their low level and draw them towards the 
Lord. Yes, that which above all touches me in con- 
templating him, is his holy, vigilant, tender love for 
souls. When, of an evening, some of his flock were 
passing in front of his house at Waldersbach, and 
saw a light burning at a certain window which 
they well knew, ‘Hush!’ one said to the others, 
‘our pastor is watching for us;’ and so, indeed, this 
valiant soldier of the cross did watch and wrestle for 
his people. He prayed by name for each of these 
souls whom he presented before God; as of old, they 
brought the sick to the Saviour for healing. But a 
second characteristic impresses me in Oberlin—that 
combination, so rare, of gentleness and firmness com- 
bined. He knew well how to encourage and to blame, 
to caress and to chastise. We have in him the ideal 
of a Christian and of a pastor; and in studying this 
life—so ful, so laborious, and so blessed—I am filled 
with respect, and almost with amazement, when I see 
how a burden, under which my own feeble shoulders 
would be bent to the ground, was borne by him so 
valiantly and so cheerfully. May the Lord grant that 
the dear pastors who surround me may be blessed as 
he was in their career, and that they may follow 
Oberlin as he himself followed Christ, his Master and 
his Model! 

‘‘Finally, let me draw your attention to the emi- 
nently practical character of Oberlin’s piety. One of 
the blemishes, and perhaps the gravest, of our modern 
Christianity is that we are too intellectual. We study 
the Gospel with our intellect, we do not sufficiently lay 
hold on it with the heart. I certainly would not 
speak lightly of science—but this I know, it-has not 
been by means of science, but in spite of science, that 
I have come to Christ. Oberlin understood this, and 
so he addressed himself to the heart, and the heart com- 
prehended him. In order to believe, it isnot knowledge 
we need so much, it is love. And thenif we do know 
anything, shall we not be too happy to place all our 
acquirements at the service of our Master, who is Him- 
self the Father of all knowledge; and what nobler 
use of our reason can we make than to prostrate it at 
the feet of faith? And now, family of Oberlin, his 
children and his friends who surround me, suffer me 
to call to your memory the obligations which this 
title imposes on you. Noblesse oblige, we often say. 
May the hallowed remembrance of Oberlin never die 
in your hearts, nor in the district where you dwell! 
and if, after another hundred years, this touching com- 
memoration be again celebrated when we are all silent 
in the dust, and the century has disappeared along 
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with us, may coming generations remember Oberlin, 
and the lessons he has left for us and for them!” 


The last and the most touching part of the ceremony 
took place in the cemetery of Fonday, at the tomb of 
Oberlin. The snow fellso heavily that the programme 
| had to be changed; and the concluding oration, in- 
} 
| 


stead of being pronounced over the grave, was given 
in the church of Fonday, by Pastor Rose. Thereafter, 
|| the snow haying somewhat ceased, we assembled in 
|| the cemetery which surrounds the church, and took 
our places as we best could on the wet grass beside 


Scheppler, his faithful servant, who desired to be in- 
terred close to her venerated master, after having 
discharged for more than half a century her humble 
and faithful service. The village children came one 
by one to lay flowers on the tomb of their country’s 
benefactor, and after this touching homage, a brief 
address by the grandson of Oberlin terminated the 
ceremony. ‘Then all dispersed, to close this pleasant 
day in fraternal gatherings ; in all hearts one thought 
was present, on all lips one narme—and yet I cannot 
doubt, that had Oberlin himself been there, he would 
have charged us to forget every human name, and 


————_—.. 















































remember that of Jesus only. 


that double grave of Papa Oberlin and of Louise 
Rosseuw Sr. Hare. 





AUTUMN POEMS. 1 
IL—A STORM. 


Ir came up as a cloud with purple breast, 

Sailing on, slow and silent, from the West ; 
Heaven's light upon its blue peaks seemed to rest. 
My garden plot lay bathed in sunny ease ; | 
No thunder growled above, only a breeze 
Stirred with low fitful gusts the chestnut trees. 


I cannot speak of how the storm came down, 
Or how my fairy land turned sere and brown, 

Seeming to shiver ’neath the tempest’s frown. i| 
Where are my roses now? my blooming pinks ? ' 
My asters and sweet jessamine ? Methinks 
Each fibre, like my heart, of sorrow drinks. 





| I thought for every danger to prepare, 

I feared no biting frost nor wintry air; 

| Now all my summer hopes seem buried there. 

I will bind up my roses, dripping wet; 

Perhaps this cruel storm I may forget, 

Perchance some tiny bud may blossom yet. 

But while I bend the steaming earth above, 

Hark! what glad notes break forth from yonder grove, 
| As though my birds had learned new songs of love! 
And lo! as I raise up the tendrils wet, > 
On every rain-washed leaf pure gems are set—- 
Diamonds and emeralds, as a coronet. 

Oh! what is this? Such beauty from despair ! 
Such balmy perfumes filling all the air! 

Such liquid notes! Such jewels passing fair! 





|} O weak heart! was thy faith so soon o’ercast, 

Thy trust all scattered by one summer blast ? 
. Before thy tears are dry the storm has pass’d. 

Raise then thy altar, as one did of old, || 

When the first rainbow of God’s mercies told: 

Does not that same hand the sky-fountains hold ? 

Yea! as I bow my head in thankful shame, 

I do confess His mercies are the same : 

I answer humbly, Glory to His name! 


IIL—THE VOICES OF THE WIND. 









Tue wind has a new sound; | 

Not the soft whisper of the early Spring, | 

| Ere crimped and silky leaves have opened quite, | 
When gummy sheaths lie thickly on the ground, | 
And greens are tender in the dawning light. 
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Not Summer’s full-voiced tone, 
Through the thick bowers where brooding birds may hide, 
When, lying with closed eyes, we seem to hear, 
As on some pebbly shore, the ocean tide— 
A solemn sound of strength, but not of fear. 


Nor is it Winter's gale 
Which beats against our casement, with a power 
As strange to this soft gust, as its fierce rain 
To the descending dew of April shower— 
A cry at whose deep breath the child grows pale. 


The sound is none of these. 
It has its own voice, this bright August day: 
A rustling cadence, as of passing wings, 
And leaves, now growing golden on the spray ; 
Their fading life lends crispness to the breeze. 


Hast thou a word for me, tao 5 
With thy soft, ceaseless passing to and fro, 
Which soothes me, and yet saddens me to hear ? 
If thou hast aught to teach me, let me know. 
If thou hast comfort, tell what it may be. 


Our life has seasons too. 
The gay voice of our Spring-time knows no fear ; 
The gentle laughter of our children peals 
Like soft May breezes; and we love to hear 
The cooing of our babes—song ever new. 


Our Summer note is strong. } 
The confidence of manhood speaks aloud. 
It has to teach and counsel; and its tone 
Must have a tender firmness in its song ; 
Not tremble into tears, nor idiy moan. 


Winter we all must know, 
But we would pray for silence in that hour, 
That a diviner Spirit may control 
Our passion notes—the tempests of the soul, 
The wailing and the murmuring of woe. 

O Autumn! what of thee ? 
Be chastened tenderness thy guiding breath, 
Knowledge of storm and sunshine temper thee, 
Patience subdue thee, calm love comfort thee, 
And Faith lend sweetness to thy psalm of death. 


Exris. 





HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
VIIL—THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—(Second Part). 


WE resume our summary of the contents of this 
great Epistle at that point (ver. 7) in chap. vii. where 
the Apostle suddenly assumes the first person, carry- 
ing it on as far as chap. viii. 2, where it is again 
dropped. And in order to master the meaning of this 
section of the argument, we must be able clearly to 
set before ourselves who it is that here speaks. Is it 
the Apostle in his own person, or is it the Apostle in 

person of some one else? And let not the latter 
seem to any improbable. Nothing is more common 
(the present writer is conscious of the practice in his 
own sermons) than to introduce in the first person a 
general example of that which one is adducing or 
arguing for, without any intention of identifying that 
which is said with any portion of one’s own expe- 











rience. Still, the practice has its rules and limits. 
It usually applies to the present and the future of the 
person thus designated, but can hardly be extended 
to the past. One might say, for example, after de- 
scribing the sympathy of our blessed Lord, ‘‘ Well 
then, I see but One who can feel for all my infirmities. 
I have no scruples, no backwardness in coming to 
such a Friend, such a Brother, and pouring out all my 
heart to Him.” While we speak thus, we are well 
understood to be using general language, and refer- 
ring, not to our own, but to human experience in 
general, Butif I require to say, in the past tense, 
** Well, I felt all this: I took into account that He 
who was perfect God, was also perfect Man: I came 
without scruple or timidity, and I poured out my heart 
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before Him,”—who would not naturally suppose that 
I was describing something that had happened to 
myself? Could such language be used, and yet the 
meaning have no such reference? Would not one 
who thus spoke, intending only to give a general 
example, be fairly chargeable with clumsiness and 
mal-adroitness? And are these at all the faults of 


the writer with whom we are now dealing? Granted, 
that St. Paul’s arguments are not conducted according 
to the set procedure of a logical treatise: that his 
feryid spirit is continually carrying him out of bounds, 
and causing him to digress into the by-paths of the 
road along which he is conducting his reader; granted, 
that he rather bounds over the fences of dialectic rule, 
than walks between them: yet in the midst of all his 
fervour and irregularity, there is ever the most deli- 
cate tact, the most rapidly responsive sense of pos- 
sibility of being misunderstood or misapplied: nothing 
like awkwardness, nothing like mal-adroitness.. We 
cannot suppose him to have spoken in the first person, 
and in the past tense, without really meaning to relate 
things which have happened to himself. If he is 
writing here in the person of all mankind, or in that 
of the Jewish people, all we can say is, that he has 
forgotten his usual clearness and elegance, and is 
writing clumsily and unintelligibly. If we shrink 
from bringing these charges against him, we are, it 
seems to me, bound to adopt the other alternative, 
and to believe that he is describing his own past life, 
at some time or other of its history. But now comes 
the question, at what time? And here opinions have 
been various. We may best perhaps discuss them as 
we pass on in the exposition of the passage. 

He has spoken before (ver. 7) of our having died 
to the law, and of the stirrings of sin, which were, 7.e. 
took place, by means of the law. And by this strong 
language, some risk has been incurred that his reader 
may imagine the law itself to be identical with sin ; 
seeing that we are dead also to sin—seeing that sin 
works within us, and by means of sin we are stirred 
and moved to sin. This error he now proceeds to 
combat; and he does it, not by any general assertion 
of what takes place in the human heart in general, 
but by what he was conscious of in his own history. 
Had he spoken generally, the influence might not 
have been sure: a reader might have stopped short of 
a living conviction that it was all true of individual 
men; but now that he gives an actual experience of 
his own, he states what none can deny, and what 
finds an echo in the history of a thousand souls. 
‘‘The law is Nor sin; far be the thought.” Yet 
(not ‘*nay,” which obscures and blunders the whole) 
so near is the law to being sin, that the law first in- 
troduced me to sin—first made me acquainted with it. 
But how? I was in the habit of coveting. I did it, 
unconscious of any fault. But the law came in, be- 
came heeded by me, with its voice, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
covet:” and my coveting started up into sin, became 
sinful, to me, and in my esteem. And, as we are 
ever prone to enjoy that which is forbidden, sin thus 
got life and zest for me, and I indulged in all manner 
of coveting, just because stolen waters were sweet, 
. and sin wrought upon my human perverseness. Be- 
fore this forbidding voice spoke within me, before the 
commandment ‘‘ came,” J lived; was alive and well; 





enjoyed a kind of innocence and freewill of my own; 
but after this, not I, but sin in me, lived and wrought 
its will. And the very prohibition which was for life, 
by waking up the sense of sin, and the desire for sin, 
killed me, set me lusting for that evil which is death, 
and slew my freewill and my former peace and joy, 
Yet notice, that it was not the commandment itself, 
but sin, the sinful principle in me, awakened into 
life by the commandment, that thus killed me: and 
the commandment only brought out that which was 
there before, but latent and dormant: brought it out, 
for good, and for the behalf and the life, of the better 
and worthier “I,” the ‘‘I” in conflict with sin, 
the complex man, the ‘‘I Paul” of the time present, 
And now, and from this point, the narrative of 
the past ceases, and the description of the present 
begins. In the Paul then writing to them, these 
motions toward sin remained; this conviction of sin 
through the law continued. In the breast of the 
Apostle, there was an uncertainty and a conflict: 





ee 








what he did he knew not (not allowed not: see in |! 


corrections below),—i.e., as Chrysostom admirably |! 
explains it, ‘‘he was in the dark, staggered, and | 
He did not the || 


struck down, he knew not how.”’ 
good he wished; the evil that he wished not, that he 
did. 


And this new conflict is a testimony that itis | 
not I, not the inner man, not the very person in his | 


full personality, that do this sin, but another, even | 


the living principle of sin within me. 


the law of sin. And this produces a state of despair, 
yea, even of a living death, the consequence of the 
coming in cf the law, holy as it is, and awakening sin 
within a man. How is Paul, how is any man, to get 
deliverance from this body of death? Thanks to God 
through Christ, the issue has been won, the deliver- 
ance effected. Condemnation has passed away for 
them that are in Christ (see corrections below). The 


law of the Spirit of life has set them free from the law | 


of sin and death. The law could not do this; it wasa 
carnal commandment, working through the medium 
of the flesh, and could go no further; but God did it, 
by sending His Son in the likeness of that flesh of sin, 
and by making Him a victim for sin. Thus sin 
stands condemned in the flesh; thus, on the other 
hand, the demands of the law are fulfilled in us who 
walk, not after the flesh, but after the spirit; and 
thus, too, though the flesh is still subject to death by 
reason of sin, the spirit is heir of life by reason of 
righteousness, and shall, moreover, by reason of its 
being dwelt in by God’s Spirit, bring up the mortal 
body also, in virtue of Christ’s resurrection, and by 
the exertion of the same power of the Father. 

Well then, what is the inference? This: that we 
owe nothing to the flesh, so as to induce us to live after 
it. To do so would be to die spiritually. Life is 
bound up with sonship in God's family; and they 
who are His sons are led by His Spirit, who is to them 
the witness of their adoption. This sonship also 
brings heirship with it; co-heirship with Him with 
whom we are now suffering—with whom we shall 
be hereafter glorified. 

Then follows a digression—which, like others in 
St. Paul, is not really a digression, but ministers 
admirably to the main argument—on suffering, 








The real inner | 
man delights in the law of God; but this other in | 
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decay, death, as ordinances in God’s creation, minis- 
tering to future glory, in which even creation itself 
shall partake. That we ourselves share in these, is no 
reason why we should ultimately fail of glory, or be 
separated from the love of God. This separation, in- 
deed, nothing can effect ; God has bestowed on us His 
own Son as a pledge that He will, with Him, freely 
give us all things. So that no present nor future evil, 
no power in heaven or earth, can separate us from the 
love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

And thus the mighty argument is brought to an 
end. The remainder of the Epistle is spent in the 
determination of various points of interest as related 


-to the position of Jew and Gentile, in God’s dealings, 


and in the church of the time. Meanwhile, however, 
the great argument is supplemented by the views of 
God’s wisdom and love, and ‘does not reach its final 
conclusion till chap. xii., where the Apostle gathers up 
all in general exhortation, grounded on this review 
of God’s mercies to Jew and Gentile. 

From that point, he begins giving directions for 
Christian conduct under various circumstances; direc- 
tions grounded, no doubt, in the special composition 
and position of the Roman Church. Among these are, 
commands as to obedience to the earthly powers set 
over them: as to observance or non-observance of 
times and days, and the abstinence from certain 
meats : things, St. Paul rules it, absolutely indifferent 
in themselves, and to be arranged by the rules of 
charity and respect by one to the scruples of another. 
Eyen Christ pleased not himself: neither ought we to 
have regard only to our own sentiments and desires. 
Jew with Gentile, Gentile with Jew, ought to glorify 
God in common: both were contemplated in the 
mission of Jesus Christ, and spoken of in its pro- 
phetic announcements. And the Apostle himself was 
specially ordered to minister to the Gospel of God, in 
offering, as it were, as a priest, the Gentiles unto Him 
as an acceptable sacrifice. This to accomplish had 
been the object of his apostolic life: and in pursuance 
of that purpose, he was in due time coming to them, 
after having carried the contributions of the churches 
to Jerusalem. Meantime, might God bless them, and 
might a favourable issue of this his purpose be 
granted, so that he might come to them in joy by the 
will of God. 

The last chapter is spent in commending to them 
Phoebe the deaconess, the bearer of this letter, and 
in salutations of them, and to them from the brethren 
who were with him. In this concluding chapter 
there are several points of interest to every age of the 
Church. First, we have Phoebe, deaconness of the 
church at Kenchrea, the port of Corinth, commended 
in such an especial manner to the church at Rome, 
as to make it more than probable that she was the 
bearer of the Epistle. We see woman in the early 
church already in a position of trust and high useful- 
hess: a position, let me observe, which she retains in 
the Roman Catholic communion to this day, in con- 
junction with various conditions opposed to Christian 
freedom and our Lord’s commands, but which, owing 
to those conditions having been justly repudiated by 
the Reformed Churches, she has very generally lost 
among ourselves. One of the gravest problems of 
our own and of the coming age will be, to bring in 








female help to the work of the Church, and woman 
into an accredited position in her service, without any 
admixture of the ‘“‘votal” element; without any 
permanent obligations to poverty, to what is called 
‘‘ obedience,” to what is mistaken for ‘chastity.’ 
Another matter of interest in this chapter is, the 
examples which it gives us of the refined delicacy and 
courtesy of the great Apostle. ‘To whom not only I 
give thanks, but all the churches of the Gentiles ;” 
‘‘which were in Christ before me;” ‘Salute Rufus. 
the elect in the Lord, and his mother—and mine ;”’ 
i.e., his mother, whom I also love as a son. 

Yet another point of interest is this. On the southern 
side of Rome, as you approach the gate now called 
the Porta San Sebastiano,—not far from the Arch of 
Drusus, under which St. Paul passed as he entered 
the city with the brethren,—is a garden, containing. 
the ‘‘columbarium,” or ‘‘ pigeon-house,” of the “ fa- 
mily” of Nero. It may be necessary to inform the 
English reader that these ‘‘ columbaria” are so called 
from their containing a number of small recesses like 
pigeon-holes, in which are deposited the ashes of the 
dead ; and that the ‘‘ family ” of a Roman prince or 
noble comprehended all who lived in his ccurt, his 
relatives, freedmen, and slaves. And with thus much 
explanation, we may repeat the result of our own 
researches in the columbarium of the family of Nero. 
Among the names inscribed on the memorial tablets 
there, we found Tryphana (ver. 12), Tryphosa (ver. 12), 
Hermes (ver. 14), Hermas (ver. 14), and Junias 
(ver. 7.) 

Another matter of interest in this chapter is the 
remarkable doxology with which it concludes. It 
would appear as if at first the Epistle had concluded 
with ver. 24; and that the Apostle, at some subsequent 
period, on reading it over, had added the doxology. 
This idea is confirmed by the state of the readings of 
the ancient MSS. (see below); and by the fact that the 
style of this doxology is not that of the rest of the 
Fpistle, but rather that of St. Paul’s later writings, 
the Epistles to Timothy and that to Titus. 

Our list of corrections to be made in the text of our 
present portion (Rom. vii. 7—end) will be of necessity 
somewhat long: more, however, as regards errors of 
translation, than varieties uf reading. ‘ 

To the latter class belong the following :—In ch. 
vii. 18, for ‘<I find not,” read ‘‘is not (present).” 
In ver. 25, for ‘‘I thank God,” read ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God.” 

Tn ch. viii. 1, omit the clause ‘‘who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.” It has probably been 
interpolated here from ver. 4. In sense, at first-sight, 
it fits in well; here, as there, being a distinctive and 
correct statement of those in Christ to whom there is 
no condemnation ; but on looking further, it clearly 
appears to be out of place here, since at present the 
assertion is general, respecting all those who are in 
Christ, and afterwards the distinction is raised, and 
their true and spiritual character defined. In ver. 11, 
‘by His Spirit,” should be ‘‘ by reasou of, or because 
of, His Spirit.” In ver. 26, for ‘ infirmities,” read 
“infirmity,” or ‘‘ weakness.” The meaning is not 
here, that the Spirit helps our infirmities, generally : 
but that He helps in this particular point our weak- 
ness, our inability to wait with patience for that which 
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we hope for. In the same verse, the words “for us” 
are wanting in most of the ancient authorities. 

In ch. ix. 19, for ‘‘ why,” read.‘ why then.” In 
ver. 31 (end), omit the words ‘of righteousness.” 
In ver. 32, for ‘‘the works of the law,” many of our 
ancient authorities read simply ‘“‘ works.” In same 
verse, omit the word “for,” and arrange thus: “ Be- 
cause pursuing after it not by faith, but as by works, 
they stumbled against the stone of stumbling.” In 
ver. 33, for ‘* whosoever,” read ‘‘ he that.” 

In ch. x. 1, the insertion of ‘‘ Israel” is not justified. 
It should stand, ‘‘and my supplication to God on their 
behalf is for salvation.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ God,” read 
“‘ Christ.” 

In ch. xi. 6, the whole latter portion, ‘‘ But if it is 
of works, it is no more grace: for otherwise work is no 
more work,” is omitted in several of our oldest MSS. 
It is very possible that the omission may have been 
made by mistake, on account of the similarity of the 
two sentences of which the verse consists: so that it 
is best to leave the words in the text, and mark them 
as doubtful. In ver. 18, for “‘the root and fatness,” 
‘*the root of the fatness.” In ver. 22, instead of 
‘*toward thee, goodness,” read, ‘‘ toward thee, God’s 
goodness.” It stands thus in our principal ancient 
authorities; and these emphatic repetitions are custo- 
mary with St. Paul. 

In ch. xii. 11, instead of “‘ serving the Lord,” some 
of our ancient MSS. have ‘serving the time,” i.e., 
the opportunity : watching for opportunities. The 
difference in the Greek is very slight, ‘‘ Kurio’’ being 
“the Lord,” and “kairo” ‘the time.” It-is not 
quite certain which of the two is original ; but internal 
evidence seems to predominate for ‘‘ the Lord,”’ inas- 
much as Christians may be ordered to watch oppor- 
tunities, or the times, but hardly could be ordered to 
serve (be in bondage to) them. 

In ch. xiii. 3, for ‘‘good works,” read ‘‘the good 
work.” In ver. 7, omit ‘‘ therefore.” In ver. 9, omit 
‘¢ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

In ch. xiv. 4, for “God,” read “the Lord.” In 
ver. 6, the latter sentence, ‘‘ and he that regardeth not 
the day to the Lord he doth not regard it,” is omitted 
by all our earliest MSS., although inserted in the most 
ancient versions. The omission may here also have 
originated in mistake, the eye of the transcriber pass- 
ing from the end of the former sentence to the exactly 
similar end of this one. As ancient testimony is 
almost unanimous, we are bound to mark the words 
as of doubtful authenticity, remembering, however, 
as we do so, that there may have been other reasons 
than mere accident for their exclusion. They were as 
likely to appear objectionable to the rigorous observers 
of days in ancient times, as they are inexplicable to the 
rigid sabbatarian in our own. In ver. 9, instead 
of ‘* both died and rose and revived,” read ‘died and 
lived;” the latter word, by the context, meaning, lived 
again after his resurrection. In ver. 10, for ‘‘ Christ,” 
read ‘‘ God.” In ver. 15, for ‘* But if,” read ‘‘ For if.” 
In ver. 18, for ‘‘in these things,” read ‘‘in this,” or 
‘*herein.” In ver. 22, for ‘‘ Hast thou faith ? have it,” 
read ‘‘ The faith which thou hast, have it.” 

In ch. xv. 7, most of our ancient authorities, instead 
of ‘*us,” have ‘‘ you.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ Now I say,” 
read ‘‘For I say,” and omit ‘‘Jesus.”” In ver. 11, for 
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“‘laud Him, all ye people,” read ‘‘let all the people 
praise Him.” In ver. 19, ‘‘ Spirit of God,” the ancient 
MSS. vary, some having ‘“‘ Holy Spirit,” and the Vati- 
can has ‘‘ Spirit” only, which latter was probably the 
original reading. In ver. 24, the words, ‘‘ I will come 
to you,” are wanting in all our most ancient authori- 
ties. They have evidently been inserted to fill up the 
sense, which seemed imperfect without them. But 
this will not be so, if we read the’ sentence thus, ‘‘ But 
now I have no more place in these parts, and have had 
these many years a longing to come unto you, when- 
ever I take my journey into Spain."’ The English 
reader must be reminded that there are no stops in the 
ancient MSS., and that the whole punctuation and 
arrangement of sentences in Scripture is purely a 
matter of modern guess-work. In ver. 29, omit ‘the 
gospel of.” 

In ch. xvi. 3, for ‘‘ Priscilla’? read ‘‘ Prisca,” with 
all our most ancient MSS. (see 2 Tim. iv. 19). In 
ver. 5, for ‘‘ Achaia” read ‘“‘ Asia.” In ver. 6, for 
“us” read ‘‘you.” In ver. 16, for ‘‘ the churches” 
read ‘‘all the churches.” In ver. 18, omit ‘‘ Jesus.” 
In ver. 20, omit ‘“‘ Amen.” Ver. 24 is omitted by 
our four most eminent MSS.; and verses 25—27 aro 
omitted altogether by some ancient MSS.,—omitted 
here, and inserted after ch. xiv. 23, by others,—and 
by others inserted in both places. The truth seems to 
have been, that two different editions of the Epistle were 
current in apostolic times, one with, and one without, 
the concluding doxology. See above. 

The errors and insufficiencies in translation of this 
portion of the Epistle may be thus described :— 

In ch. vii. 7, ‘“‘nay” should rather be ‘‘ neverthe- 
less ;” and ‘‘ Zust” should be ‘‘coveting.” In ver. 8, the 
words ‘‘ by the commandment” ought to be joined to 
“wrought in me,” not to what has gone: before; 
and, again, ‘‘ concupiscence” should be ‘‘ coveting.” 
Again, ‘‘ was dead” should be ‘‘is dead.” In ver. 9, 
“revived”? should be ‘‘ came to life.” ~ In ver. 10, 
‘the commandment” should be “‘ the very command- 
ment.” In ver. 11, again, the words ‘‘ by the com- 
mandment” ought to be joined with what follows; 
not with what precedes. In ver. 13, ‘‘ in me” should 
be “to me.” In ver. 15, ‘‘ allow not” ought to be 
‘“‘know not.” The original word is that always used 
for “to know,” and no other meaning here is either 
required or justified. 
dwelleth,” ‘‘ the sin that dwelleth.”’ In ver. 21, for 
‘“‘@ law,” “this law.” In ver. 23, for ‘‘ another law,” 
‘‘a different law.” It is not merely another, buta 
contrarient law. 

In chap. viii. 2, for ‘hath made me free,” should 
stand, ‘‘set me free,” viz., when I received it as my 
law. In ver. 4, ‘‘ righteousness” ought to be “ righte- 
ous demand.” In ver. 6, ‘‘to be carnally minded” 
should be ‘‘the mind of the flesh:” and “ to be spiri- 
tually minded,” ‘‘the mind of the Spirit.” In ver. 7, 
for ‘‘is not subject . .. . neither indeed can be,” sub- 
stitute, ‘doth not submit itself. . . . neither indeed 


can it.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ so then,” ‘‘and.” In ver. 
10, read ‘‘the body indeed is dead.” In ver. 11, for 
‘shall also quicken,” ‘‘shall quicken even.” In ver. 


13, for “ye shall die,” “‘ye must die.” The original 
is, ‘‘ye are about to die,” conveying a more certain 
and inevitable result than the future tense, which is 
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used afterwards. In ver. 15, for ‘‘ ye have not received,” 
“ye did not receive.” ‘‘ Again to fear” is ambigu- 
ous; it does not explain whether ‘‘ fear” is the noun 
or the verb. Better say, ‘leading back unto fear.” 
Omit ‘‘ have” before received. In ver. 16, for ‘‘ with 
our spirit,” ‘‘to our spirit.” In ver. 20, for “‘the 
creature,” ‘‘ the creation: ” also in ver. 21, ‘‘ willingly” 
is ambiguous. It should be “of its own will.” For 
“hath subjected the same,” ‘‘ made it subject.” In 
yer. 21, “‘the glorious liberty” altogether evaporates 
the meaning. It should be “the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God:” that liberty which belongs 
to the state of glorification of God’s children. In ver. 
23, ‘‘ waiting for” does not fully express the meaning. 
It is “‘ waiting for the end of,” ‘‘for the full accom- 
plishment of.” In ver. 24, ‘“‘we are saved ” should 
be ‘“‘we were saved.” For “yet,” “also.” In ver. 
26, ‘‘ likewise” should be ‘‘in like manner:” which 
perhaps “likewise” may have been meant to repre- 
sent: but it does not now convey that sense. Verses 
$3, 34 should probably stand thus: ‘‘ Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God’s elect? Shall God, 
that justifieth? Who is he that condemneth? Is it 
Christ that died, yea more, that is also risen again, 
who is also at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us ?” 

In ch. ix. 1, for “my conscience also bearing me 
witness,” substitute ‘‘my conscience bearing me wit- 
ness of the same.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘ hath resisted,” 
“resisteth.” In ver. 22, for ‘‘the vessels,” ‘‘ vessels.” 
In ver. 28, for ‘“‘he will finish the work, and cut it 
short,” ‘‘ he is finishing the reckoning, and cutting it 
short ;” and further on, for ‘‘ ashort work,” ‘‘ a short 
reckoning.” In ver. 33, for ‘‘on him,” “ thereon,” 
viz., on the stone. 

In ch. x. 5, for ‘‘ doeth,” ‘hath done;” and for 
“by them,” ‘‘in it.” In verses 15, 16, ‘‘ gospel” 
ought to be ‘‘ glad tidings,” the word being the same 
throughout. In ver. 17, “hearing” (both times) 
should be ‘‘report:” the word again is the same 
throughout: ‘‘So then faith cometh of report, and 
the report is through the word of Christ.” In ver. 
21, for “‘ to Israel,” ‘‘ in regard to Israel.” 

In ch. xi. 1, it should be, ‘‘ Did God cast away his 


_ people?” And in ver. 2, ‘‘did not cast away,” and 


“saith in [the history of] Elijah.” In ver. 11, ‘‘ Did 
they stumble ?” and for ‘‘ fall,” ‘‘ trespass” (so also 
in ver. 12). In ver. 17, for “be broken off,” ‘‘ were 
broken off ;” for ‘being a wild olive tree,” ‘ being a 
wild olive ;” and for ‘‘ partakest,” ‘‘ wast made par- 
taker.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ boast,” ‘‘boastest against 
them.” In ver. 25, ‘‘ blindness” is a misrendering. 
The meaning of the word is not ‘‘ blindness,” but 
‘“‘hardness,” ‘‘ callousness.” In ver. 29, for “are 
without repentance,” ‘‘cannot be repented of.” In 
ver. 30, for “‘ have not believed,” ‘‘ were disobedient 
to;” and for ‘‘ unbelief” below, ‘‘ disobedience.” So, 
also, in verses 31, 32, ‘‘not believed” should be ‘‘ been 
disobedient,” and “in unbelief” should be “ in dis- 
obedience.” 

An chap. xii. 3, the apostle plays upon, words, as is 
his manner ; and such similarity of sounds ought to 
be preserved in the English, when it can be done. 


_Here the words might stand, ‘‘ not to be high-minded 


above that which he ought to be, but to be minded so 





as to be sober-minded.” In ver. 8, “liberality” 
should be “simplicity.” In ver. 11, ‘‘ business”’ 
should be ‘‘diligence”’’ or ‘ zeal.’’ It does not refer 
to the business of this life, but to Christian duties 
as such. In ver. 16, ‘‘condescending to men of low 
estate’? might also mean ‘‘inclining unto the things 
that be lowly.” In ver. 20, ‘‘ therefore” should be 
‘‘ nay, rather.” 

In chap. xiii. 1, 2, 3, ‘‘power’’ should be ‘‘au- 
thority.” In ver. 1, ‘‘ the higher powers” should be 
“the authorities that are above him.” For “are 
ordained,” ‘‘have been ordained.” In ver. 2, for 
‘* damnation,” “‘ condemnation ;” punishment for that 
disobedience, not eternal perdition, being meant. In 
ver. 11, it would be better for clearness to insert the 
word ‘‘first” before ‘‘ believed.”’ In ver. 14, ‘‘make not 
provision for” should be ‘‘ take no forethought for.” 

In chap. xiv. 14, ‘‘ by the Lord Jesus” should be 
*‘in the Lord Jesus.” In ver. 28, for ‘‘ damned,” 
‘‘condemned.” In hardly any place where this ter- 
rible word is used is its use justified, or is the mean- 
ing to be referred to a future life. Our translators 
have been most inconsistent and capricious in their 
renderings of this and like words: which is the less 
excusable, considering what a serious matter was at 
stake. 

In chap. xy. 4, the words should stand, “ that 
through the patience and the comfort of the Scriptures 
we might have hope.” The verse is sometimes read as 
if ‘‘ patience” were one thing by itself, and ‘‘ comfort 
of the Scriptures ”’ another by itself. But the two go 
together :—it is ‘‘ patience of the Scriptures, and com- 
fort of the Scriptures”: 7.e. patience and comfort, 
both arising from the Scriptures,—produced by their 
study. In ver. 8, for ‘‘ was,” ‘‘ hath been made.” In 
ver. 9, for ‘ might glorify,” ‘ glorified.” In ver. 12 
(end), for *‘ trust,” ‘“‘hope.” In ver. 16, ‘‘ ministering 
the Gospel”? should be, ‘‘ ministering as a priest in the 
Gospel.” In ver. 20, ‘‘so have I strived to preach” 
would be more clearly expressed, ‘“‘on this wise 
making it my ambition to preach.” In ver. 22, for 
‘¢T have been much hindered,” ‘‘ these many times I 
have been hindered.” In ver. 26, for ‘‘ the poor saints,” 
‘the poor among the saints.” In ver. 31, for ‘‘ do 
not believe,” ‘* are disobedient.” 

In ch. xvi. 1, for “‘a servant,” “a deaconess.” It 
seems clear that the word here in the original was 
used in its official sense in the primitive times of the 
Church. As it may not be amiss that the English 
reader should know the proper pronunciation of the 
names in this chapter, I set them down as we proceed. 
Ver. 5: Epeenétus. Ver. 7: Andronicus. The person 
here called Junia, is most probably Junias, and a man, 
not a woman. Ver. 9: The person mentioned as 
Urbane is not a woman, nor is the word a trisyllable, 
but the e is mute, and Urbane is Urban, ie., 
Urbanus. Ver. 10: Aristobiilus. Ver. 14: Asyncri- 
tus. Ver. 15: Philélégus. In ver. 17, for “‘ ye have 
learned,” ‘‘ye learned.” Ver. 21: Sosipater. In 
ver. 23, for ‘‘ a brother,” “‘ our brother.” In ver. 25, 
for ‘* since the world began,” ‘‘ during eternal ages.” 
Ver. 27 should stand, ‘‘ to the only wise God through 
Jesus Christ: to whom be the glory for ever. Amen.” 

Our next paper will be on the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. 
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A SUNDAY AT 


Tue Baths and mineral waters of St. Maurice (or, 
in German, St. Moritz) are now becoming ranked as 
amongst the most famous in Europe, although they 
lie further away from principal cities and towns than 
most others of comparable celebrity. Situated as they 
are in the remote canton of the Grisons, in the east of 
Switzerland, and on the borders of Italy, they are 
seldom visited except by patients, who resort to them 
with a view of drinking the waters. So long ago as 
1539, Paracelsus commended their curative efficacy ; 
but it is only of late years that they have become so 
widely known, and particularly so well known to some 
physicians in European cities, as they now are. 
While on the spot I made several inquiries respecting 
them, and was informed by English patients that the 
waters were powerfully chalybeate, and unquestion- 
ably restorative in certain cases of disease in which, as 
might be presumed, such waters would prove bene- 
ficial. Certainly to the taste they are as pleasant as 
Seltzer water, and I should have taken them as an 
ordinary tonic, had I not been warned that a little of 
the St. Moritz water, like a little learning, may prove 
a ‘* dangerous thing.” 

I experienced one of the strangest transitions I have 
ever known, when, after passing a long, dark, and 
uncomfortable night in the cowpé of the diligence that 
runs, or rather rumbles and jumps, along the rough, 
mountain-walled road that leads from Chiavenna, in 
Italy, to the foot of the Maloya Pass, and up that ex- 
traordinary series of ascending zigzags, until one stands 
upon Swiss ground in the beginning of the high valley 
of the Upper Engaditie (a valley which is in itself no 
less than 5,593 feet above the level of the sea, thus 
nearly twice the height of some of our loftiest British 
mountains), from the overpowering heat of Italy in 
July, I was conveyed in one night into the chilly, 
sharp air of the coldest part of Switzerland, where, as 
the Engadiners say, they have annually nine months 
winter and then three months of cold weather. 
But the strange transition I allude to was not 
merely climatic, but social and human also. I had 
dozed for seven hours at the side of one fellow-pas- 
senger, a snoring, stentoriously grumbling, wretched 
Swiss, who had just left the vehicle, and I was in my 
first attempt at sound sleep, when suddenly the dili- 
gence stopped, and the conductor, opening the door, 
shouted in my dull ear ‘‘St. Moritz!” Out he pulled 
my baggage,-hastily helped me out likewise, and then 
instantly the rumbling conveyance rolled away ; while 
I, but half awake, found myself in the centre of a circle 
of human beings, composed of at least four or five 
nationalities, and became unpleasantly conscious that 
I was the ‘‘ observed of all observers” in this varied 
circle. I was being scanned, mentally dissected, and 
medically pronounced upon by all these people in a 
little Babel of confused tongues. No doubt, after the 
night’s misery, I presented a despicable appearance ; 
and I thought I heard a German announce to his 
friend that my liver had long been affected. I fear 
that most of the deliberative spectators gave me up as 
beyond the cure of the waters of St. Moritz. All, 
however, that I suffered from at that, moment was 
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ST. MORITZ IN THE GRISONS. 


great fatigue, and a restless desire to escape further 
scrutiny, and to obtain water, not for medical cure, 
but simply for complete ablution. No sign, however, 
of any such thing appeared near me. On turning 
round I beheld an immense barrack-like range of 
buildings, and an extensive bare pleasure-ground, or 
promenade, in front, with some hundreds of sick 
and impotent folk crawling, sauntering, or briskly 
stepping along in various directions. In fact, I had 
been set down at the Bath-house, and not at the 
village of St. Moritz; not knowing the local differ- 
ence, I had yielded to the conductor’s awakening 
shout, and he had quitted me without troubling him- 
self further about my wishes or my destination. 

I had no intention to sojourn at the Curhaus, as one | 
of the five hundred water-imbibing patients, and 
therefore I soon made my way to the village, about 
half a mile higher up, and entered the singularly 
built inn and boarding-house, named the Engadiner 
Kulm, kept by Herr Badrutt. It is a clumsy, roomy | 
old house, which has been enlarged from time to time 
to meet the increased demand during the summer 
months for accommodation, and is now so arranged as 
to offer passable rooms and fare to some hundred or two 
living, sleeping, and eating foreigners, not many of 
whom are English. The far-reported efficacy of the 
adjacent springs has caused an annual incursion to 
be made to this miserable village or little town, to 
such an extent that unexpected visitors often cannot 
find rooms to hold and roofs to shelter them, much 
less food enough to sustain them. In proportion 
as these waters become more celebrated, mankind 
seem to stand more and more in need of them, and 
the cities of Italy and Switzerland, and even Germany 
and France, despatch thither scores of invalids to drink 
daily and copiously, and to return home invigorated 
and healthy. To meet the urgent demand during 
about three months every summer, Herr Badrutt has 
made the best of his large house, and an adjoining 
dependance, at the same time fitting up a capacious 
saloon, and bustling about, with his two or three sons, 
at every principal meal. He looks grave, however, 
when every post brings him requests for rooms from 
parties who will soon be with him, and for whom 
perhaps he cannot provide. But he is ingenious in 
dividing and subdividing, and certainly the sub- 
division of a sleeping-room which I obtained showed 
address in contrivance, but little room for the occu- 
pant to dress. 

The saloon is an uninviting, oblong, bare apart- 
ment, always tabled for meals, and always occupied 
by one party or another in one part or another. It is 
flanked by a long exterior balcony, from which you 
gein a good view of the entire neighbourhood, from 
an elevated sitting place. Looking down over the 
subjacent lake, and across the fir woods to the range 
of mountains beyond, you can well imagine yourself 
to be in some part of Norway, so Norwegian is the 
aspect of the lake of St. Moritz, and the grassy slopes 
and the dairy-house beyond, and the chdlets and the 
cattle, and the falls of the river Inn, andthe little huts 
of sawyers of wood and carpenters, and the long timber- 
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logs, and the felled trees. Building is going on ata 
slow rate, just beneath the Kulm, and cleansing and 
ornamenting at a rate still slower. Backward, along 
the valley of the river Inn, you glance towards the 
parrack-like Bath-house, and the bare stony pro- 
menade. Farther still, the brown or snowy summits 
of the huge mountains, consisting of the main Bernina 
chain, rise like an impassable barrier between you and 
the Val-Tellina towards Italy. To sit in this balcony 
at sunset, and to gaze over the whole varied and vast 
scenery beneath and before, is the customary evening 
indulgence of the parties who tarry here. While there 
an English visitor may perhaps form a passing and 
partial acquaintance or two. For myself I sat in this 
balcony with two or three most pleasant Americans, 
acquaintances of the time and the place, and there 
during several evenings we discussed the incidents of 
the Italian and German wars, of the American war, 
and of English politics. When Herr Badrutt came to 
us with a telegram from Milan or Florence, great was 
the excitement, and the rickety wooden balcony seemed 
to participate perilously in the trepidation and general 
movement. It shook under our feet as if afraid of 
evil tidings. 

In this house I sojourned for a short time, and 
made excursions from it over the neighbourhood, 
several of which were highly interesting. The ascent 
of the mountain named the Piz Nair, which demands 
about three-and-a-half hours of easy climbing, is the 
best of the shorter excursions, for, on a clear day, 
the prospect of the Bernina mountains, in a sidelong 
view, is extensive and most imposing, while even the 
names of these several mountains are at present new 
to English people, except to a few of the most travelled 
Alpine tourists and mountaineers. 

Amongst the days which I quietly spent at St. Mo- 
ritz; the Sunday can perhaps be most aptly described 
to the readers of this Magazine, and the scenes and 
services of that day in so remote a quarter will also, 
perhaps, be more particularly appreciated by them. 

On a Sunday morning, then, of July, 1866, I found 
myself about six thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and between one and two thousand miles away 
from London, alone, without an intimate friend near 
me, and yet with all the old feeling of Sunday about 
me, anxious to worship God, not knowing where I 
could best do so, in the midst of utter strangers and 
aliens. Yet, I knew that even outward association 
with fellow-worshippers has its salutary influence, 
and I walked down the rough, stony declivities of St. 
Moritz meditating on where I should go. 

About the hour of ordinary morning service, namely, 
between ten and eleven o’clock, thin streamlets of 
human beings began to flow down the rough and primi- 
tive ways and by-ways of this out-of-the-world village. 
Badrutt’s Hotel of course contributed the greatest 
number. The Americans and English made a fair 
appearance ; the young married lady of the American 
party coming down the boulder-paved incline in 
elegant though simple attire, with a few flowers in 
her hat, and natural pale lilies on her countenance. 
Her young brother and her invalid husband attended 
her, and other Americans and some few English fol- 
lowed, all of whom were bound for the English 
Church service at the baths, where an English chap- 





lain always officiates during the two or three months 
of high summer. I should have joined this little 
company, but for the fact that I had been moun- 
taineering for several weeks previously, and was 
really too disrespectable and dilapidated in the out- 
ward man for the company of Christian ladies with 
artificial flowers. I felt that the spruce English 
clergyman, too, would have regarded me as a Lazarus, 
and committed me to canine sympathy at the outer 
door. 

I resolved, therefore, to repair to the native High 
Church in the village, and to worship there. Accord- 
ingly I was soon in the midst of the little congrega- 
tion, and I endeavoured humbly to join in the drone 
of the tardy tunes and inharmonious hymns which 
constituted a part of the service. 

A considerable amount of philological interest at- 
taches to the language of this locality. There are 
several dialects of Romansch which are spoken in 
various parts of the Grisons. The existing Romansch 
literature is restricted, and only partly of remote 
origin. The Rheto-Romansch language goes back to 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. The first 
book printed was the New Testament, which appeared 
in the dialect of the Upper Engadine in 1560, and 
from that version I this day heard the lessons read. 
A lewyer of Samaden (a village about two miles 
distant), and whose name was Tachem Bifrun, brought 
out that volume, which greatly promoted the spread 
of the Reformation in the whole vicinity. The native 
dialect of the Upper Engadine (that is, the higher 
valley of the Inn) is the curious Ladino or Ladin. 
This is probably very similar to the rustic Latin 
spoken by Roman peasants as mentioned by Livy. To 
read or to hear the spoken language in this valley 
reminds the classical student of his favourite Latin, 
and in the debased and Italianized form and sound of 
some of the words he can almost fancy he listens to 
the rough and degenerate sons of old Rome. In fact, 
all the dialects of Romansch have a remarkable 
affinity with Latin. Take only this passage from 
Psalm xcvi., verses 2 and 3 (‘‘Sing unto the Lord, 
bless his name ; show forth his salvation from day to 
day. Declare his glory among the heathen, his won- 
ders among all people”): ‘* Chante al Segner, celebra 
sien nom, annunzie ogni di sien salid. Requinte traun- 
ter tls pévels sia gloria, traunter tuottas naziuns sias 
ovras miravigliusas.” Herein also we at once recog- 
nise a collateral affinity to modern Italian and Spanish 
—herein we seem to be reading a kind of half-way 
language between the old Latin and its soft, sonorous, 
and harmonious derivatives of the present day. 

The whole service in this place was as simple and 
severely unritualistic as possible. The preacher came 
gowred and prepared for his work, and a few little 
companies followed him. The church was bare and 
half empty, and recalled to my mind the story that 
the parish engine was once kept in it, as being the 
only. unoccupied place in the village. When the 
minister entered the pulpit, hat in hand and sermon 
in pocket, the steady and accustomed worshippers 
took their seats, and service began, and continued 
without an unusual movement, mental or bodily. 
In-dué time the preacher produced his manu- 
script, and read it openly and deliberately from a 
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little desk, My knowledge of Latin enabled me to 
discover his drift, but no more. His hearers, how- 
ever, seemed not even to trouble themselves so far, 
and had the fire-engine really been then in the 
church, one would have been tempted to raise an 
alarm of fire, merely to awaken the somnolent and 
to quicken the sluggish. Service over, the preacher 
descended, sermon in pocket, hat in hand, canoni- 
cals retained, and made his speedy exit from the 
church. I also followed his example, more readily 
than I followed his sermon. 

While, however, this simple Protestant service was 
proceeding, a mucli more animating service of a singu- 
lar nature was going on outside, nearly on the top of 
the hill, and within view of the Engadiner Kulm. 

The Roman Catholic Church has numerous watchful 
priests and ecclesiastics ready to observe every open 
door, and to make entrance through it. Italians, as I 
have said, resort to this water-cure in increasing num- 
bers, and as there is no Catholic chapel in the village, 
they have felt the lack of the celebration of mass on 
Sundays. Knowing this, an arrangement of a 
missionary nature is here made, and as houses 
are so scarce and so completely occupied in St. 
Moritz, in summer, the only resource is to hold 
an open-air mass, and this accordingly is sometimes 
done. On this Sunday, for instance, a monk 
(as he appeared to be) slowly wound up the hill, 
followed by an attendant with a portable box. 
When on the fittest open ground, and within view of 
the Kulm Hotel, that is, at the very summit of the 
village, the ecclesiastic paused, as also did his fol- 
lowers. The box was then unlocked, and forth from 
it came priestly vestments, a church service—consist- 
ing of the customary Popish utensils and symbols. 
A little altar was soon extemporized, and on it were 
ranged pyx, tabernacle, and ostensor. Several Italian 
shepherds stood round in their rough sheepskins; a 
few better-clad people were near them, and a few of a 
much higher order of Italians stood on the steps and 
near the entrance of the Engadiner Kulm with re- 
verent aspect and Sabbatic composure. 

The monk went through all parts of the prescribed 
service, and did not spare himself the sermon or 
address from the extemporized altar, which an Italian 
informed me was seasonable, and even occasionally 
eloquent. There he stood bold for his Church in a 
cluster of Catholics on the heights of a Protestant 
village. From the highest ridge of inhabited ground 
he looked up to heaven, and kindled fuming incense 
more than six thousand feet above the sea. He was a 
lonely missionar¥ in a district of heretics; he had not 
the friendly shelter even of a consecrated roof; he 
had no sacristy, no sacristan, no coadjutor; yet there 
he stood, and intoned, and harangued, as confidently 
as if he had been in St. Peter’s at Rome, or in St. 
George’s at London. A few pious souls, he felt, were 
with him; some hearts were beating in sympathy with 
him, even under coarse sheep-skin, and yonder in the 
Kulm Hotel, some, also, under rustling silk and fine 
cloth. To him and to them the mass was the same 
whether sung and said under the grand Roman dome 
of Michel Angelo, or under the still grander dome of 
the blue heayens, and within sight of snow-covered 
steeps and enormous mountains. 








It was impossible not to be touched with the faith 
and fidelity of such a man and such a service; and it 
was curious to observe how a priest of the Roman 
Church can adapt himself to all occasions and all 
exigencies. Here it was not a new and impulsive off- 


shoot of an old-established Church which commenced | 


a kind of Methodistic open-air raid, but it was the old, 


the world-usurping Church which was content to 


humble itself and stand outside, and worship in the 
common road and the rough way; and to simplify 


itself, and to show that neither homelessness, nor | 


mountain ranges, nor inhospitable snows, nor adverse 
heretics should prevent it from asserting its presence 
and its power even in this outermost valley of civilisa- 
tion, and in this home of unbelievers. 


. . 2 . | 
Strolling down the main street after service, my ear | 
was saluted by a number of quick, sharp exclama- | 
tions, continuously repeated, which at once suggested | 


the idea of a fierce quarrel. 
ing the streets before I could reach the quarter from 
which these sounds emanated, and when I did reach 
it I beheld a singular spectacle. 


I was some time thread- | 


In a long, low, | 


wooden shed, the appendage of a common wineshop, | 


or, as we should say, public-house, sat six or eight 
Italian shepherds, clad in sheepskin jackets, wearing 
the rudest nether additions, and surmounting all with 
common conical hats. Each and all seemed engaged 
in a terrible contention of tongues, accompanied with 
wild gesticulations, while remnants of bread and wine 
stood around on the plank-like table which stretched 
itself out before them all. Upon approaching this, 
I soon perceived that there was no cause for fear, 
or apprehension of the knife and murder. These 
ruffian-like, sunburnt, bony men were but at play, 
after their attendance upon the open-air mass already 
described. Their game was the ancient and truly 
national game of morra, said to be as old as the 
Pyramids, and to have been formerly played amongst 
the host of Pharaoh in Egypt. Those who have 
travelled in Italy, and especially those who have 
sojourned in Rome, must have seen it played in the 
streets ; and some may know the old Latin proverb, 
‘‘Dignus est quicum in tenebris micas,” meaning, 
‘So honourable is he that you may play morra with 
him in the dark.” 

The modern name morra is perhaps a corruption of 
the Latin word micare, to show, the full .phrase being 
micare digitis, to flash with the fingers. Generally 
two players place themselves opposite to each other ; 
but on this occasion they had not two opposite seats, 
so the several couples sat side by side. Each pair 
engaged held their right hands closed before them or 
behind them. ‘Then suddenly and simultaneously 
they threw out their partly-opened hands on the table, 
some of the fingers being extended, while others were 
shut up upon the palm of the hand. At the same 
moment each man called out with a sharp loud cry the 
number which he conjectured that the fingers extended 
by himself and his opponent would make. If neither 
cried out correctly, or if both cried out right, nothing 
was lost or gained; but if only one guessed the right 
number, he won one point in either five or ten. Each 
point was registered as it was won by the extension of 
one finger of the left hand, which during the whole 
game was held up just above the shoulder. "When the 
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whole number was gained by either player, the winner 
exclaimed ‘‘Fatto” (done), and struck one hand across 
the other. 

To stand opposite these six or eight rude players, to 
witness their demonstrative eagerness, and to hear 


mid-day on Sunday ? Who could anticipate witnessing 
this simple and apparently senseless game, dating back 
to two thousand years before the Christian era, com- 
memorated in Theban hieroglyphs, transferred into 
Greece and Rome, alluded to by Cicero,* and still 
surviving in old Italy? Who could anticipate witness- 
ing this game in the year 1866 in the Protestant 
Upper, Engadine, with Americans, English, Swiss, 
and German visitors gathered on the spot? Such, 
however, was the third public assembly at St. Moritz 
which attracted my notice on this Sunday; and I am 
sorry to add that of all the three, the least interest 
and the least excitement was observable in the 
Romansch Protestant church. Had these poor shep- 
herds been as anxious about their souls as they were 
about their sport, there would have been some proof 
of the benefit to them of the open-air mass at which 
they had attended just before playing their game. 

A late dinner at the Engadiner Kulm followed the 
events and engagements of the day. A large company 
seated themselves at the table dhéte, and at once 
there began a general hum of conversation amongst 
Italians, Germans, Swiss, and Americans. I fear the 
subjects of conversation were ill-suited to the day— 
but what could one expect in a Bathing Babel ? After 
dinner I retired to a log-seat in the exterior balcony, 
and there, as I looked over lake and mountain, and 
down to the huge Bath establishment below, and 
thought of the hundreds who would rise early on the 
morrow to resort to the springs, and to imbibe the 
health-restoring draught, I remembered the words of 
an old prophet who announced, ‘‘In that day there 


to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for un- 
cleanness.” + 


insensible. Let a man be affected with some bodily 
complaint, and forthwith he repairs to his physician 
and accepts his advice. Five or fifteen hundred miles 
away, the waters of St. Moritz may be recommended, 
and therefore the sickly set out forthem. How ready 
are men to undertake long journeys, and to endure 
considerable inconveniences, in order to drink the 
mineral waters at this celebrated site! How slow, on 








* “De Divinatione,” liber i. + Zechariah xiii. 1. 








their almost passionate numerical shouts, did indeed | 
excite astonishment ; for who could expect a game of | 
morra in a Protestant valley in Switzerland about | 





| 
| 





the contrary, are they to resort to the fountain of soul- ~ 


healing waters—to the upper and nether springs—to 
the waters which cleanse from all uncleanness, for 
time and for eternity! What place would so appro- 
priately suggest such thoughts? What scene could 
be so figurative and typical of a desirable state of 
spiritual things? If you scan the local medical state- 
ment of the complaints and diseases which the waters 
of St. Moritz are declared to cure, you can but smile 
somewhat incredulously, or, at least, you would like 
proofs and examples of success. Not so with the 
living waters of the Gospel of Christ. The 
world has now numerous proofs of their curative 
efficacy. Heaven is filling with restored souls— 
earth is daily contributing of her children to those sin- 
less shores, and around us are fresh examples of their 
power and their purifying quality. And yet how 
many thousands—nay, millions—neglect or reject 
them! <A fountain of these waters springs up in 
every city and town of our empire. Their virtues are 
repeatedly declared to the inhabitants; some drink 
and recover; others neglect them and die. Unhappily 
the majority slight them, and go on sinning unto death. 
What a sermon might be preached by contrasting 
the zeal, self-denial, and travelling perils and labours 
of the ever-increasing company of mineral water- 
drinkers with the coldness, indifference, and fatal 
delay of sin-sick souls! They daily perish who might 
drink freely of the living waters which Christ is ever 
ready to give, without money and without price, 
without uncertainty and without failure. Oh that on 
this very Sunday, in place of the adventurous monk or 
priest who stood solemnly and strikingly on the brow 
of the hill of St. Moritz, trusting in idolatrous rites 
and unscriptural forms, some bold Bible-explaining 
preachers had arisen and in our several tongues pro- 
claimed to us all, ‘‘ Jesus Christ alone is the fountain, 
the spring, the well of water springing up to everlasting 
life!” Oh that every Sunday some earnest men, cul- 
tivated, and able to adapt themselves to the place and 


shall be a fountain opened to the house of David and | the time, could stand up on the brow of this far- 


commanding hill and cry aloud, ‘‘ He that believeth on 
me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water!” 


Sin, alas, is the fatal disease of which men are most Perhaps a day will dawn when an Italian Protestant 


shall in this spot, with nothing but the Bible in his 
hand, replace the Romanist priest and his extemporized 
altar. Iclosed the evening by repeating to myself the 
hopeful prophecy of another Old Testament prophet, 
praying that it might receive a speedy illustration at 
St. Moritz, ‘‘ And a fountain shall come forth of the 
Lord, and shall water the valley of Shittim.” * 
J. R. LEIFCHILD. 





* Joel iii. 18. 
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PHILIP'S MISSION. 


« Antsg, Philip! go to the south,” 
Said the angel: and rising, 
Philip the faithful went forth, 
Without doubt or surmising, 
By way of the desert. 


Stayed not to think of the souls 
To be saved in the city : 
The one in the wilderness, too, 
Shares the love and the pity 
Of Him who hath sent him. 


Philip the faithful (who said 
To Nathanael, “ Come, see 
Him whom the prophets foretold, 
Sitting under the fig-tree’’) 
Went forth, nothing doubting. 


Down by the way of the desert 
He tarried not going— 
The reeds of the south-running river 
Unruffled are growing, 
Nor sigh in the silence. 


Palm-trees are seen from afar, 
Towering up in their places, 
Black, on the blue and the gold 
Of the sky’s shining spaces, 
Majestic and lonely. 


But not a soul breathes the waste— 
And here, thickly and lightly, 
Prints of the jackal appear, 
Where he seeks the stream nightly, 
In track of the lion. 


Till, in the desolate place, 

Through the dust-cloud appearing, 
Philip sees horses approach, 

With the camels uprearing 


Their high heads beyond them. 


And, in the midst of its guard, 
Moved a chariot slowly, 
Where sat the lord of the train, 
With his head bending lowly 
O’er a roll spread before him. 


‘Stiff were his garments with gold, 
And with jewels his vests shone ; 
The wheels of his chariot blazed 
Like the sun when it rests on 
, The rim of the desert. 


“ Go, Philip! join thou this train,” 
Said the Spirit; and heeding 
The inward voice, Philip ran forward 
And heard the man reading 
The roll of Esaias. 


Leaving the shrines of his country’s 
Dark idols forsaken, 
To worship Jehovah, this journey 
The Ethiop had taken; 
Now slowly returning, 





He read from the roll on his knee, 
Sore perplexed, undiscerning, 
Save that toward Him his soul 
Feels a passionate yearning 
Of whom it is written, 


“He was despised and rejected.” 
What love and what sorrow ! 
If he knew such an one to defend, 
Or to die with to-morrow, 

His should his life be. 


Then, looking up, he saw Philip, 
Who sped and came nigh him, 
And cried, “ Understandest thou this ?” 
And to him, running by him, 
He answered, “ How can I?” 


“ How can I,” child-like, he answered, 
“ Except some man guide me?” 
Then, staying the chariot, “ Come, thou, 
And sit here beside me,” 
He said unto Philip. 


“Of whom doth the prophet speak thus— 
Of himself, or another ?”’ 
He asks; Ethiopian and Jew 
Are as brother and brother 
In him, “ Man of sorrows.” 


“Was ever a man such as this, 
Who would die for the saving 
Of all men? The great ones of earth, 
They are slaying, enslaving, 
And lusting to torture. 


** Was ever a king such as this? 
But to bow down before Him 
Lifts a man, as a slave is uplift 
Neath the lash hanging o’er him, 
When his ransom is ready.” 


Then began Philip unfolding 
The marvellous story 
Of Him, who in love and in pity 
Laid down all His glory, 
Gave Himself as a ransom. 


And the man, with the heart of a child, 
The glad tidings receiving, 
Cried out, ‘‘ Here is water ; what hinders 
My baptism?” “ Believing, 
Nought hinders,”’ said Philip. 


Then stood the chariot still 
By the stream, where descending, 
As they stood in the midst, Philip poured, 
On the dusky head bending, 
The water baptismal. 


Tender and fair is the light 
Ethiopia borrows 
From this dawn. But, O, when, like her son, 
Shall the nation of sorrows 
Go her way with rejoicing ? 
I. C. Knox. 
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WEALTH AND RICHES ACCORDING TO THE BIBLE. 


BY THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON SMITH. 


“ THE whole land of Havilah, where there is gold ; 
and the gold of that land is good; there is bdellium 
and the onyx stone.” Thus early in the Inspired 
Records do we find mention made of mineral wealth, 
in a region compassed by one of the four branches 
of the stream which flowed from Eden. It is not to 
our purpose here minutely to inquire into the exact 
meaning and force of every expression employed in 
the above sentence. The Hebrew b’delakh is, by Park- 
hurst and Bochart, translated ‘‘ pearl.” Others regard 
it as some kind of precious stone, others again as a 
resinous exudation from a native shrub. But the 
general drift of the passage is clear enough. It 
marks a district of mineral wealth. Dionysius Pe- 
riegetes, writing about two hundred years before our 
era, speaks of precious stones, including the diamond 
itself, as gleaned by the Ariani of Paropamisus from 
the beds of their mountain streams. These were the 
inhabitants of the Herat and Bokhara districts, watered 
by the rivers which flowed northward and southward 
from the westernmost portion of the lofty range of 
mountains called the Hindoo Koosh. Again, the lapis 
lazuli and the amethyst were supplied by the veins of the 
Assyrian mountains, or the beds of the torrents which 
flowed from them. But whatever may have been the 
purpose underlying these expressions, the matter of 
costly substances, as gold itself, is plainly treated 
precisely in the same way as any topographical refer- 
ence or description might speak of such things in the 
pages of a modern writer. 

Passing on to the time and history of Abraham, 
we find the matter of personal wealth and posses- 
sion very simply spoken of. It would seem that 
whatever may have been the estate of the ‘ Friend 
of God” when he descended, in obedience to the 
Divine call, from the hilly country of the Chaldees 
to the Mesopotamian plains, ‘‘not knowing whither 
he went,” his migration to Egypt had largely in- 
creased his possessions. ‘‘And Abram went up 
out of Egypt, he and his wife, and all that he had, 
and Lot with him, into the south: and Abram was 
very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” His 
wealth was far more considerable than, and of a dif- 
ferent kind from, that which commonly constitutes 
the wealth of an Arab Sheikh. It would rather seem 
that he was a wealthy trader, and not a mere nomad 
chief, and as if this fact had left its traces in the 
account of the transaction of his purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah as a family burying-place from 
the sons of Heth: ‘“‘And Abraham weighed to 
Ephron the silver which he had named in the andi- 
ence of the sons of Heth: four hundred shekels of 
silver, current money with the merchant.” 

From the resources of his treasury he sent, by 
Eliezer his servant, the ‘earring and bracelets” 
which were to be presented to Rebekah, sought in 
marriage for his son Isaac. It was no doubt with 
much pride that the trusty servant spoke of his master’s 
Wealth in the hearing of the family of Rebekah. 


“The Lord hath blessed my master greatly, and he 
IIT.—53. 





is become great, and he hath given him flocks and 
herds, and silver and gold, and man servants, and 
maid servants, and camels and asses.” And it must 
have been no small inducement to the maiden herself 
to accept the proffered match, when the same good 
servant, whose loyal fidelity to his master’s mission is 
a strikingly graceful feature of the story, ‘‘ brought 
forth jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, 
and gave them to Rebekah, and gave also to her bro- 
ther and her mother precious things.” 

Whether or not the wealth of Abraham descended 
unimpaired to Isaac, we have no express information. 
But at least, the son of Isaac was, in his early days, 
a needy young adventurer with all his fortune to 
make. He was sent to his uncle, to Haran, the home 
of his mother Rebekah, now presided over by Laban, 
her brother, where he was received with the affection 


of a relative; and the expectation that, in return for - 


his admission into the family, as the husband, first of 
his elder, and next of his younger cousin, he should 
make himself. useful:on his uncle’s estate. By an 
artful contrivance, he increased his own flock at the 
expense of his uncle’s, ‘‘and the man increased ex- 
ceedingly, and had much cattle, and. maid servants, 
and men servants, and camels, and asses.” Ifa ques- 
tion should arise in our minds, How far was such a 
proceeding justifiable morally? we ought at least to 
bear in mind, that there is no evidence whatever that 
this passage of patriarchal nomad life was intended 
to be more than a truthful and natural picture of one 
of the most critical turning-points in the biography 
of a clever young man thrown upon his own resources ; 
whose conduct, neither on this occasion nor generally, 
can be regarded as held up for imitation, in every de- 
tail, on high principles of Christian demeanour. . That, 
according to the standard of duty between men then 
recognised, this act of Jacob was not regarded by him- 
self as censurable, seems to follow from the reflections 
which, toward the close of his life, he made upon the 
providence of God concerning him. Indeed, this is 
one of the most prominent features of Jacob’s cha- 
racter—-the constant recognition of the hand of God's 
guidance, ever moulding and directing the: form and 
tenor of his personal history. How touchingly simple 
his reply to his brother Esau, whose wrath he 
dreaded! ‘‘ Who are those with thee? And he said, 
The children which God hath graciously given thy 
servant ;” or when he sent his family of sons to Egypt, 
even the youngest and tenderest, how did he feel that 
the issues lay with the Great Disposer of all events, 
‘*God Almighty give you mercy before the man;” 
or when, in the blindness and feebleness of age, he 
blessed Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of his own 
son Joseph, and said, ‘‘God, before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me 
all my life long unto this day, the Angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil, bless the lads.” If, when 
he spoke of the ‘‘ redeeming from evil,” he thought 
of the escape for which he hardly dared to hope from 
the vengeance of his brother Esau, when he spoke of 
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‘*the God which had fed him all his life long,” he 
must in like manner have hardly overlooked those 
days of his sojourn with his uncle at Haran, from 
which he dated his affluence and power. 

The sojourn of the descendants of the patriarch in 
Egypt is a tale of poverty and degradation, with the 
solitary exception of the period when the Hebrew 
family, in the person of Joseph, was brought into 
contact with the splendour and civilization of that 
ancient and mysterious monarchy. There, in the land 
of bondage, and afterwards in the desert of isolation, 
they were moulded into nationality : and when, as an 
organised community, they became possessed in any 
measure of the raw material of wealth, luxury, 
and refinement, we find provision made, thus early, 
for consecrating such things to religion, that, by the 
seemliness of external arrangements, dignity might 
be given, in the eyes of the people, to the dispensa- 
tion of the law. Gold, silver, brass, dyes of blue, 
purple, and scarlet, fine linen, dyed skins, spices, and 
incense, the onyx and other precious stones, with 
carved work of the precious metals—such were the 
materials of wealth given to the national sanctuary or 
tabernacle, or the person of the high priest ; and while 
those who made offerings of such things are repre- 
sented as giving what God was well pleased to accept, 
those by whose skill and knowledge they were 
fashioned as artists, are spoken of as moved by a kind 
of inspiration. ‘‘I have filled him with the Spirit of 
God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in know- 
ledge, and in all manner of workmanship, to devise 
cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in 
brass, and in cutting of stones to set them, and in 
carving of timber, to work in all manner of work- 
manship.” The interval from that period of the entry 
of the people upon the promised land, to the selection 
of the hill of Zion, the appropriated stronghold of 
the native tribe of Jebusites, to be the metropolis 
of the kingdom of David, may be termed the heroic 
age of the sacred history. A series of catastrophes 
and adventures developing individual energy, courage, 
and resources, all of them, however, restricted to special 
localities, rather than matters of common and univer- 
sal interest to a compact and united nation, is the 
character of this portion of the history, hardly changed 
by the partial power and precarious sway of King 
Saul. But, with the settlement at Jerusalem by 
David, and the location of the ark on the hill of Zion, 
the story of Israel, as a nation, may be considered to 
begin. And here too we find the centralization of the 
people accompanied by a correspondent effort on the 
part of the king to centralize the religion of the peo- 
ple, to give it a local habitation, and that habitation 
in itself an exemplification of the national wealth and 
civilization. As it had been with the moving temple 
of the desert, so should it be with the permanent 
temple of Jerusalem. But one remarkable provision 
of the Levitical law was remembered in connection with 
it. On the exhibition of public wealth no restriction 
was placed; but the acquisition of personal riches 
was fenced by more than one peculiar provision. The 
most prominent was the law against usury. In later 
times this seems essential to, and almost necessitated 
by, the conditions of personal, national, and interna- 
tional transactions; nor is usury in any way regarded 











on principles of modern thought as iniquitous in itself, 
But we may well understand how, to the providence 
of God, and the wisdom of their great legislator, it 
should have seemed needful to bind the people of the 
Hebrews by strict prohibition in this respect. What 
would be the character of usury with such a people, 
the words of the 15th Psalm seem to suggest plainly 
enough, in connection with this very public reli- 
gion and worship: ‘‘ Lord, who shall abide in Thy 
tabernacle? Who shall dwell on Thy holy hill? He 
that walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the truth in his heart. He that back- 
biteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neigh- 
bour, nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour; 
in whose eyes a vile person is contemned, but he 
honoureth them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth 
to his own hurt and changeth not. He that putteth 
not out his money to usury, nor taketh reward against 
the innocent. He that doeth these things shall never 
be moved.” The qualification of not taking usury 
was simply a fulfilment of one requirement of the 
Levitical law. 

The general principle, “If thou sell ought unto 
thy neighbour, or buyest ought of thy neighbour’s 
hand, ye shall not oppress one another,” which was 
fortified by the ordinance, that every fiftieth year, 
being the year of jubilee, mortgaged lands should re- 
vert to their owners, was still more closely guarded 
by the law against usury ; although, as in the case of 
slavery, what was prohibited as against a brother, 
was allowed as against a stranger or foreigners. Nay, 
it was a specific promise, ‘‘ Thou shalt lend unto many 
nations, but thou shalt not borrow.” 

In spite of these express prohibitions, there can be 
no doubt that exaction and oppression, especially from 
the time of David, must have been rife among the 
people of Israel. In no other way can we account for 
the stern and frequent denunciations of psalmists and 
prophets against these very things, so that in time the 
very name of “rich” became hateful, and seems actu- 
ally to have stood in inspired language as a synonym 
for ‘‘eyil.” When Isaiah prophesies of Messiah, 
‘‘He made his grave with the wicked and with the 
rich in his death,” there can be no question that the 
interpretation lies not in any feature of the character 
of Joseph of Arimathza, but in the fact that he em- 
ployed the two terms “ wicked ” and ‘rich ” as simply 
equivalent. All the hideous results of wealth iniquit- 
ously gained, hardly spent, and idolatrously wor- 
shipped—pride, as in those who feel that they have a 
golden key for unlocking every pleasure —fraud, 
avarice, lust, tyranny, idolatry of self, oppression of 
the defenceless and poor, in spite of all wise and 
merciful legislation to the contrary—showed them- 
selves to such an extent as to leave the word “rich,” 
in the language not only of prophets and psalmists of 
the Old Testament, but of the greatest of Teachers— 
the only perfect Prophet—and his followers, associated 
with the vilest and the worst of meanings. The remem- 
brance of this fact is indispensable to the comprehen- 
sion of the ideas associated with riches, and the use of 
the term in the New Testament, where the typical 
wealth and the typical rich are objects of the direst 
denunciations. 

Let us notice only some of those expressions as they 
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occur in the psalms and the prophets, and we shall 
hardly wonder at the extent to which their spirit and 
force survived in the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles, and how the name of “‘the poor” was the 
rallying-point for all opposite sentiments and con- 
siderations. 

«The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God; for the needy shall not 
alway be forgotten, the expectations of the poor shall 
not perish for ever.” So the 10th Psalm: ‘The wicked 
in his pride doth persecute the poor. He boasteth of 
his heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous, whom 
God abhorreth. He hath said in his heart, I shall not 
be moved. He murders the innocent, and his eyes 
are set against the poor. He lieth in wait to catch the 
poor. The poor commendeth himself unto thee, for 
thou art a helper of the friendless, to judge the father- 
less and the oppressed, that the man of the earth may 
no more oppress.” And in the 17th: ‘‘Men of the 
world, which have their portion in this life, whose 
belly is filled with hid treasure, who are full of chil- 
dren, and leave the rest of their substance to their 
babes, and are inclosed in their own fat, and speak 
proudly,” are they ‘‘who set their eyes bowing to the 
earth, and lurk like lions greedy of their prey.” And 
the 52nd: ‘‘ Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, O 
mighty man? The goodness of God endureth continu- 
ally. Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs, like a sharp 
razor working deceitfully. Thou lovest evil more than 

. Lo, this is the man that made not God his 
strength, but trusted in the abundance of his riches, 
and strengthened himself in his wickedness.” And 
the 62nd: ‘‘Trust not in oppression, and become not 
yain in robbery. If riches increase, set not your heart 
upon them.” Again, in the 73rd Psalm, it was of 
these overbearing rich that Asaph said that they pre- 
sented so great a difficulty to his mind when he 
thought of the question how God could consistently 
allow the prosperity of such men. The imprecations 
of the 109th Psalm are against the same class of 
wealthy oppressors of the poor, ‘‘ because he remem- 
bered not to show mercy, but persecuted the poor and 
needy man, that he might even slay the broken in 
heart ;” with its final expression of hope in the retri- 
butive justice of Providence. ‘‘ He shall stand at the 
right hand of the poor, to save him from them that 
condemn his soul.” And in the 146th: ‘“‘The Lord 
preserveth the strangers, He relieveth the fatherless 
and widow; but the way of the wicked He turneth 
upside down.” 

Can we doubt that Isaiah was thinking of the same 
class when he exhorted his countrymen, instead of 
hollow observances and heartless prayers, to ‘‘ relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, and plead for the 
widow ;” or denounced woe against those who “ justi- 
fied the wicked for reward, and took away the righte- 
ousness of the righteous from him?” Nay more, when 
he recited among the characteristics of Messiah that 
“with righteousness he should judge the poor, and 
reprove with equity for the meek of the earth?” And 
no trait of the character of Solomon is more conspi- 
cuous than this: while he is the magnificent and wealthy 
monarch, gorgeous in his person, magnificent in his 
public works and the services of his religion, holding 
commerce with the Phoenician traders, the richest of 








antiquity, he is emphatically the friend of the poor 
and the wronged. The 62nd Psalm is attributed to him. 
In the Proverbs it occurs repeatedly. ‘‘The king by 
judgment establisheth the land.” ‘‘ The throne of the 
king shall be established in justice.” ‘‘ The king that 
faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be esta- 
blished for ever.” And as with him to do justice and 
to love mercy was the basis of his own greatness, so 
is it the road to wealth, riches, and honour : a goal to be 
reached, not through the way of oppression and injus- 
tice, but by the fear of the Lord. Not only are moral 
purity and uprightnesscompared in metaphor to gold 
and precious stones, but they are themselves the means 
sanctified to the insurance of the end of secular pro- 
sperity. Impersonating the attribute of spiritual 
wisdom, he says, ‘‘I love them that love me, and 
those that seek me early shall find me. Riches and 
honour are with me; yea, durable riches and righte- 
ousness ;” or again, ‘“‘ Length of days is in her right 
hand, and in her left hand riches and honour.” On 
the other hand, exile, dissension, and every form of 
national retribution are denounced by the prophets 
against wrong, robbery, and oppression. “If ye 
thoroughly amend your ways and your doings,” said 
Jeremiah—‘‘if ye thoroughly execute judgment be- 
tween a man and his neighbour—if ye oppress not the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, and shed not 
innocent blood in this place, neither walk after other 
other gods to your hurt—then will I cause you to do 
well in this place, in the land that I gave to your 
fathers, for ever and ever.” And how sternly Micah : 
*“Woe to them that devise iniquity, and work evil 
upon their beds; when the morning is light they prac- 
tise it, because it is in the power of their hand. And 
they covet fields, and take them by violence” (as it 
were rehearsing on a smaller scale the iniquity of 
Ahab), ‘‘ and houses, and take them away. So they 
oppress a man and his house, even a man and his 
heritage.” And Zechariah: ‘‘Execute true judg- 
ment, and show mercy and compassions every man to 
his brother; and oppress not the widow, nor the 
fatherless, the stranger, nor the poor.” 

Such references to the national vices of corruption 
and oppression seem absolutely necessary in order to 
comprehend the manner in which the subject of per- 
sonal riches is treated in the New Testament. The 
constant combinations of publicans and sinners—the 
former being farmers of the Roman revenue, and s0, 
liable to continual temptations to overcharge or oppress 
—perpetuated the Old Testament association of the 
‘“‘ wicked” and the ‘‘rich.” That there is nothing in 
itself simply evil in the possession of wealth, is seen 
in the cases of such men as Joseph of Arimathea, or 
Zaccheeus, or Cornelius. But our Lord, like every 
prophet before him, was essentially a Reformer—a 
resuscitator of the spirit of the religion of his country 
as against the pharisaic literality which prevailed. 
Nor is his style of teaching and preaching intelligible 
until we bear in mind that he continued, humanly 
speaking, that body of sentiment and expression which 
had been fotmed and established by the series of pre- 
cursor prophets. As the Vine, or the Bread of Life, or 
the Kingdom of Heaven were all prophetical ideas, 
translated by him into a yet higher meaning even 
than the spiritual interpretations of the prophets, the 
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purpose of whose office seems especially to have been 
to rescue the spiritual elements of the law from being 
merged in the mere routine of ordinance, ritual, cere- 
mony, and sacerdotalism, so his ideas of ‘‘the rich” 
and of “riches” must be taken as illustrated by the 
antecedents of that body of moral teaching of which 
Christ was the last and best exponent. In no other 
way can we account for the naked denunciations of 
the ‘‘rich” and their possessions, quite unaccom- 
panied by any modification on the score of the extrava- 
gant love of money or its abuse. ‘‘ Woe unto you, ye 
rich, for ye have received your consolation.” It is 
the same contravention and disturbance of the moral 
purposes of Providence on the part of those whose 
material wealth gave them the power of so doing, which 
is expressed in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
‘*Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but 
now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” And 
here especially the idea of the typical rich man—the 
wealthy oppressor discountenanced by Solomon, de- 
nounced by psalmists and prophets, the impersonation 
of all contradictions to the Levitical laws of mercy and 
forbearance—is needful to explain the force, and to 
vindicate the justice, of that terrible parable. Far 
beyond the negative aspect of Dives’s character, his 
neglect of the beggar at his gate, Christ’s hearers 
would supply out of their own familiar associations 
those positive traits of energetic cruelty and wrong 
which the parable implies without expressing. In this 
way, too, alone can we understand the language of 
St. James in his fierce outburst against the rich ; and 
indeed the sequel shows plainly enough what sort of 
rich men he was denouncing. It was the prophet of 
the New Testament echoing the morality of the Old 
with more indignation than ever, now that the incarna- 
tion of the Son of Man had given to the ideas of 
kindness and humanity more sacred associations, and 
invested them with a diviner meaning. ‘‘Go to, now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and 
your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver 
is cankered, and the rust of them shall be a witness 
against you, and shall eat your flesh, as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. 
Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth, and the cries of them which have reaped have 
entered into the ears of the Lord: of sabaoth. Ye 
have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton. 
Ye have nourished your hearts as in a day of slaughter. 
Ye have condemned and killed the just, and he doth 
not resist you.” Can we fail to hear in these words 
the same spirit which spoke in Malachi? ‘I will be a 
swift witness against ... . those that oppress the 
hireling in his wages, the widow and the fatherless, 
and that turn aside the stranger from his right, and 
fear not me, saith the Lord of hosts.” And the words 
of Jeremiah, which perhaps go more directly than any 
other to the point before us: ‘‘ Woe unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness and his 
chambers by wfong; that useth his neighbour’s ser- 
vice without wages, and giveth him not for his work ; 
that saith, I will build me a wide house and large 
chambers, and cutteth him out windows; and it is 








ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion. Shalt 
thou reign because thou closest thyself in cedar? Did 
not thy father eat and drink, and do judgment and 
justice, and then it was well with him? He judged 
the cause of the poor and needy: then it was well 
with him. Was not this to know me? saith the Lord. 
But thine eyes and thine heart are not but for thy 
covetousness, and for to shed innocent blood, and for 
oppression, and for violence to do it.” The oversight 
or the defiance of Divine Providence in the rich—the 
active or inactive ignorance of the Giver of all good 
things, who will demand a just account of all to whom 
anything has been entrusted—this, and not the mere 
possession of riches, is the object of the denunciations 
of inspiration—the blindness of the eyes or the 
hardening of the heart—the visible idol for the inyi- 
sible God—the pursuit of the material and the repos- 
ing in it as if it were a power and a faculty in itself— 
the lukewarm indifference of the rich, no less than 
their energetic wrongs and violations. ‘‘ Because 
thou sayest, I am rich”—such was the message sent 
to the angel of the church of Laodicea—“ and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing, and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked, I counsel thee to buy 
of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich,” 
It is ‘‘ the treasure in heaven” as against the mere 
‘‘treasureuponearth,” or “theunrighteousmammon.” 

On the other hand, there is no idea more ennobled 
in the language of inspiration than that of wealth in 
the hands of the beneficent. It forms part of the 
devotional idea of God in the Old and New Testament: 
‘He openeth his hand, and filleth all things living 
with plenteousness.” He is ‘‘bounteous” or “ plen- 
teous”’ in goodness and truth. ‘‘ He maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and the good, and sendeth the rain upon 
the just and upon the unjust.” So that the “ perfec- 
tion” of God in this part of our Lord’s teaching, and 
which he enjoined on his hearers to emulate, meant 
more especially the attribute of the divine munificence 
or bounty. 

To the mind of St. Paul, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ, the key-stone of the fabric of 
Christianity, invested the religion of Christ with this 
special character—he saw in it continually the over- 
flow of the divine munificence in grace. So far from 
any Manichzean dread of the idea of material wealth 
as if it were of necessity a thing of evil, he can find 
no term more expressive of that largeness of grace 
which was the gift of God through and in Christ. 
The very word recurs with a frequency which would 
be a mannerism were it not rather a burden of his 
doctrine, to which he seems to recur with ever-new 
gratitude and freshness. As with St. Peter Christians 
are redeemed, ‘‘ not with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, but by the precious blood of Christ ;” so 
with his brother Apostle the free grace of God is 
characteristically set forth under the expression 
‘‘riches.” ‘*O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God!” ‘‘ Ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was rich, 
yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye, through 
his poverty, might be rich.” ‘‘In whom we have 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of His grace.” 
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On the morning of the 13th December, 1866, almost 
every newspaper throughout the kingdom displayed 
in conspicuous type the announcement, ‘“ Frightful 
Colliery Explosion at Barnsley—340 men killed.” 
Second editions, or the papers of next day, besides 
details of the original disaster, and of the raising of 
the scorched and disfigured bodies to the surface, gave 
the terrible intelligence of a second and a third explo- 
sion, by which death was carried to thirty brave 
volunteers who had gone down to search the mine,—all 
but one, who contrived to make a signal to the surface, 
and through the noble devotedness of a fresh party of 
volunteers, was delivered from the very jaws of death. 

It is appalling enough to read a general account of 
such a catastrophe, and to think of it as a whole. 
But the disaster widens its dimensions, and deepens 
its horrors almost infinitely, as you fix attention on 
each case of death, and try to realise the separate 

y which was probably connected with it. It 
needs but little imagination to picture some of the 
many forms of anguish to which such an occurrence 
must give birth: the despair of wife and children sud- 
denly bereaved of a fond husband and father ; the 
woe of some godly parent at the untimely death of a 
careless son ; the anguish of betrothed maidens whose 
bright dreams of happiness are in a moment quenched 
in the blackness of darkness; the remorse of some 
tender heart, deploring its want of kindness on a 
recent occasion ; or the still deeper anguish of another, 
lamenting its want of Christian faithfulness and ear- 
nestness in seeking the salvation of the departed. It 
is in one sense a relief, in another an additional sor- 
row, to think how some of the victims were probably 
God’s own children, who served Him faithfully ac- 
cording to their ability, doing their utmost to bring 
sinners to Christ, and to exercise a Christian influence 
on all with whom they had to do. Possibly there 
may have been among them some of the excellent of 
the earth ; men of rare gifts and graces, such as Chris- 
tian ministers prize as their best and most willing 
coadjutors; such as men of business respect, as the 
wisest and ablest of their profession; such as friends 
and relatives idolise as the charm of their social 
circle; and such as a whole community look up to, 
as the noblest specimens of humanity,—brave, gene- 
rous, and true. 

A thin volume of little more than a hundred pages, 
with the modest title, ‘‘ Parkin Jeffcock, Civil and 
Mining Engineer: a Memoir, by his Brother,” affords 
interesting and affecting evidence that among the 
Victims of the second explosion in the Oaks Colliery, 
there was at least one such man. Mr. Jeffcock had 
but completed his thirty-seventh year, when under 
circumstances so painful, his career was suddenly ter- 
minated ; but fifteen of these years had been devoted, 
amid much pressure of business, to the service of 
Christ; and if his life was distinguished by little that 
could be called eventful, it was at least a fine com- 
mentary on the text, ‘‘ Not slothful in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

His family was sprung from the class of Yorkshire 





yeomen, to whom the country owes so many examples 
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of industry, enterprise, and manly independence; but 
his parents were higher in the social scale, he being 
the second son of Mr. John Jeffcock, of Cowley Manor. 
His natural temperament was lively, frank, and ge- 
nial; from his earliest years he was devoted to all 
active pursuits and pastimes; while attachment to 
truth and duty, and a certain religious susceptibility, 
formed a fine substratum for the work of grace of 
which he was afterwards the subject. In his boyish 
years he showed considerable signs of religious im- 
pression, but this seems to have been the effect of the 
influence of religious persons to whom he was at- 
tached, not of an abiding spring of holy life. For 
a considerable time he had thoughts of devoting 
himself to the Christian ministry in the Church of 
England; but when the decisive moment came, this 
purpose was abandoned. The reason given for the 
change was partly his aversion to classical study, and 
partly his sense of deficiency of spiritual qualifica- 
tion. It appears that he had been giving himself very 
freely to the enjoyment of pleasure, for which in 
many of its forms, he had an immoderate love. His 
biographer mentions his passionate fondness for danc- 
ing, and tells that when in Yorkshire, during his 
vacations, he would go to many a party, and make a 
point of dancing the whole “card” through, and if 
occasion offered, commencing again. He was in his 
element in charades, Egyptian mummies, tersy, blind- 
man’s buff, turn trencher, conundrums, music, for- 
feits, &c., and after spending the early part of an 
evening in these games, would go to a ball at night, 
where he had plenty of dancing. This unrestrained 
devotion to exciting amusements seems not only to 
have scattered his serious thoughts, but to have un- 
hinged his self-control; for his biographer hints at 
one place that he carried his pleasure beyond the 
limits which God’s law allows. Buoyancy and elasti- 
city of character, and ease and liveliness of manners, 
would naturally be developed in such society, and 
when afterwards consecrated to Christ, increased in 
no trifling degree his power of doing good. 

It was about the age of twenty-two, that the deci- 
sive change occurred in his character. He had chosen 
the profession of an engineer, and had been appren- 
ticed toa Mr. Hunter, of Belmont Hall, near Dur- 
ham, in whose house he lived. To one who had not 
much subsequent experience of domestic life, this 
period wore avery sunny and attractive aspect. ‘The 
freshness of the calling, where everything was new, 
and had not sobered down into the everyday expe- 
rience of business life; the sense of usefulness and 
budding power, with plenty to do, yet without the 
incessant drive of after years, or the harassing weight 
of sustained and felt responsibility; above all per- 
haps, the tender kindness and consideration, the social 
comfort and hospitality present in the air of the whole 
place, which made the influence of the lady of the 
house to be felt, though not seen, strangely contrasting 
with the lonely life in lodgings or under housekeepers, 
which Parkin was ever afterwards to lead, made this 
a cherished oasis in a manhood somewhat deficient in 
the associations of home.” 
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This happy state of things did not last long. Mr. 
Hunter died suddenly, after a very brief illness, and 
Parkin Jeffcock, who was then from home, was hastily 
summoned to his death-stricken abode. There seems 
to be no record of the spiritual process through which 
he passed, but it was eminently decisive and true. 
The sad event ‘‘ was recognised as a call from God to 
return to the plough from which he had withdrawn 
his hand and looked back—a token to forsake a life in 
which God was not all-in-all to his servant; and the 
call and the token were heard and heeded.” The 
nature of the change that passed on him’may be in- 
ferred from his future course of life, as well as from 
some brief notices by himself and others. The Vicar 
of Duffield, in his funeral sermon, described his funda- 
mental position when he said that ‘‘ he was satisfied 
that if he was to stand at all on the last day, it would 
be because his faith was firmly fixed on the Rock of 
Ages, in whom alone he could be complete.” In a 
conversation with his brother, two or three years be- 
fore his death, he said, “‘I used at one time to dwell 
much upon my religious feelings, but found that they 
were uncertain, now up and then down; sometimes 
at night I should be in a state of great comfort and 
rapture, and wake up next morning so cold and 
heartless towards God that I felt miserable. Even- 
tually I found out that I ought to trust not to my 
own feelings, but to the PRoMISES of God. I have 
tried for some time now to do so, and thus am content, 
for whether my feelings deceive me or not, I know that 
God’s promises cannot fail.” 

. The next five years were spent, in a subordinate 
capacity, in the office of Mr. Woodhouse, of Overseile, 
and they were marked by that combination of Chris- 
tian activity, business energy, and genial sprightliness 
which ever after characterised his life. With the 
quickened conscience of a living Christian, he began 
to devote his energies to plans of Christian good; and 
his devotion to Sunday-school teaching was so earnest, 
that often he would have a long journey without break- 
fast to be in time for his morning class, making a 
point of preparing with much diligence, not only at 
first, but during the many subsequent years when he 
taught Bible classes. Connected as he was with 
collieries, he could not but take a lively interest in the 
welfare of the men; and though neither he nor his 
master was an employer, he promoted monthly lectures, 
circulating libraries, flower shows, and similar modes 
of social philanthropy, with an earnestness that could 
not have been surpassed if his connection with his 
people had been closer. On one occasion, in applying 
to his father for a small increase in his annual allow- 
ance, he based his request on the ground of ‘an 
urgent desire to promote as much as possible both the 
religious and secular education of the working class.” 

In the year 1857, the value which Mr. Woodhouse 
attached to his services was shown by his making him 
his partner at the age of twenty-seven, in his extensive 
colliery-viewing and mineral agency. In this partner- 
ship he continued during the rest of his life. His 
business pursuits were extensive, and often accom- 
panied with vast responsibility, much anxiety, 
and great risk to life and limb. Where danger was 
to be encountered he never shrunk from exposure, as 
in the case of the terrible inundation at Clay Cross 





colliery in 1861, when every effort had to be made to 
dig through a coal-wall 155 yards thick, on which 
occasion he showed an utter disregard of comfort, 
for three nights not seeking bed, but content to snatch 
an occasional sleep at the colliery office, while during 
many weary days and nights he was the comforter of 
the widow and the fatherless. But his activity in 
Christian well-doing was not lessened by the cares of 
business. One of his new schemes at Derby was a 
Home for Penitent Females, which he succeeded in 
establishing, while he also got extensive schools for 
the poor, which had sunk into disuse, reopened and 
set up again on a prosperous footing. To the last he 
continued his work as a Sunday teacher, having a 
class of boys and also one of young men, avoiding 
absences from home on Sundays that these classes 
might not be neglected. He was in the habit of 
selecting his subjects some time before, in order that 
by prayer and meditation, he might give them due 
consideration. For the Sunday after his death he 
had selected as his subject, ‘‘ He ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty: from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead”—little thinking how much clearer 
a knowledge he should obtain of those sublime realities 
to which the subject led him. 

The love of out-of-door sport which had been de- 
veloped at so early an age, never left him, but during 
the Christian part of his life it was gratified not as 
providing a mere form of excitement, but a veritable 
recreation, recruiting his energies for the business of 
life. His usual resort for shooting was the neighbour- 
hood of Campbeltown, in the Mull of Cantyre, the 
Land’s End of Scotland, a spot of singular interest, 
and affording, in its neighbourhood to Arran and the 
highlands of Argyllshire, a combination of mountain 
and marine scenery, such as is hardly to be met with 
in any other part of the island. But during his holi- 
days he did not forget the one thing needful. The 
gillies and gamekeepers with whom he came into con- 
tact could tell of the close, earnest word which he so 
often spoke quietly in private, and with great effect in 
many cases. Sometimes, when beyond reach of any 
place of worship on a Sunday, he would take a share 
in the exercises of a prayer-meeting. One Saturday 
night, when far away in the Glen Tilt, he remarked 
to his gamekeeper,* who was an Elder of the church, 
that he should feel the want of a sermon next day 
very much. The Elder said that he intended to hold 
a prayer meeting, and get all the servants to attend. 
‘I wish you would,” he replied. At breakfast time he 
sent his servant to ask when the meeting was to begin, 
as he should like to be there. When the hour arrived, 
he went to the meeting, and began the exercises, 
giving the first prayer, and reading a chapter, and 
making remarks as he read. At the close of the meet- 
ing he said, ‘“‘O how refreshing these little meetings 
are in this wilderness! Will you ask all to assemble 
again in the evening? We will have another.” It 





* This gamekeeper is designated by the Rev. Mr. Jeffcock, his brother's 
biographer, as “‘an elder of some Scottish fraternity.” Elsewhere the 
churches of Campbeltown are called “ places of religious meeting.” The 
tinge of High Churchism which appears here and there throughout the 
volume, and is the only blemish of a work whose usual tone is in a high 
degree modest and becoming, makes it pretty obvious for what purpose 
these expressions are selected. It is a pity the author should have let the 
dead fly fall into so savoury a pot of ointment. 
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was also his practice at Campbeltown to visit and 
relieve the sick, to give an occasional address at 
meetings, or to take a class at the ragged school ; 
while on one occasion he walked through the rain on 
a Sunday evening toa place four miles off, to speak 
to the colliers there. For more casual opportunities, 
he carried an assortment of tracts and books, especi- 
ally for sailors. But ‘‘ preaching,” whether in public 
or in private, was not his most characteristic weapon ; 
his influence was more of the silent kind, ‘‘ making 
every one wish to live as he did.” 

His observance of the Lord’s day was marked and 
decided. ‘‘Sunday,” says his brother, ‘‘ was always 
to him a glorious day; not merely a day of physical 
rest—though few needed it more—but a day when the 
body rests from labour, the soul sleeps from sin and 
‘care, that both together may wake, and be alert: to 
praise God in true worship and adoration. In the 
sense in which the lap-dog rests his day before the 
fire, the lolling, lounging ‘little more sleep and 
little more slumber’ rest, he had none; in the sense 
in which the gourmand keeps the feast, he kept not 
Sabbath; but in its two parts of sustained devotion 
before the throne of grace, in public and in private, 
and of active charity and benevolence, he strove to 
keep it with all his might.” Letters were not received 
by him on Sundays, and only such telegrams as 
announced accident or death. Once when sent for to 
examine a report on the Moselle coal-field, on the 
borders of France and Prussia, he was asked to attend 
a conference of five or six engineers on a Sunday. He 
firmly refused to break his rule on the occasion, and 
the conference was delayed, though without any loss 
of respect or courtesy on the part of his less scrupulous 
brethren of the mine. 

The vast amount of work, secular and religious, 
which passed through his hands, could never have 
been accomplished but for habits of order which had 
regard to every necessary arrangement and piece of 
work, ‘All his books, on scientific, or theologic, or 
general matters, were scrupulously arranged accord- 
ing to subjects; all papers labelled and placed in their 
proper receptacles; all bills duly filed; his charity 
papers and circulars, even the subjects of his Sunday- 
class, tied up in due arrangement. His subscriptions, 
and the time at which they were due, were also 
entered in a book; and sometimes he reproved a 
negligent amateur collector by sending the subscrip- 
tion with a note of how many weeks or months it had 
been in arrear and uncalled for. ‘Set thine house in 
order,’ the title of a tract he had by him, was a rule 
he strove to carry out literally. But it had also to 
him a spiritual meaning ; for he recognised in his soul 
that spiritual house which is to be clothed upon from 
heaven, and which can be set in order only here.” 

And well it was for him that he did so. On the 
afternoon of the 12th of December, 1866, a telegram, 
addressed to Mr. Woodhouse, reached the office at 
Derby—* The Oaks pit is on fire! Come directly!” 
Mr. Woodhouse, who had usually attended to that pit, 
was in London, and Mr. Jeffcock hurried off in his 
place. About oneo’clock on that day, when the colliers 
had been in the pit above seven hours, and had only 
some three quarters of an hour more to remain, before 
the day’s work would be over, a general explosion 








over a large portion of the mine had occurred, con- 
signing nearly 340 men and boys to a fearful death ; 
some, through fire-damp, being frightfully charred 
and blown about; more, half sitting up, or with their 
heads resting on their arms, after one deep draught of 
the ‘‘ after-damp,” having fallen into their long sleep ; 
while a few, though still alive, were stunned and 
suffering from the agony of the blast. About two 
o’clock, a party of three went down into the pit to 
explore; they found many men lying at the bottom, 
all much burnt; these were drawn to the bank as 
quickly as possible. During the afternoon and even- 
ing, many engineers and deputies from the neigh- 
bourhood, aided by seventy or eighty men, in the very 
face of the stifling choke-damp, prosecuted the search 
for the killed and injured, and succeeded in bringing to 
the bank about eighty of the sufferers, of whom nine- 
teen were alive. Most of these volunteers left the pit 
late that evening for rest and refreshment, meeting 
Mr. Jeficock, who arrived between nine and ten, and 
in whose charge the pit was left about eleven o’clock. 

Before descending, Mr. Jeffcock had learnt from 
Mr. Minto, formerly an under-viewer of the Oaks 
Colliery, all the particulars of the accident, and of the 
measures taken for the dead and the injured, as well 
as to restore the workings. By midnight, it became 
apparent that there could be no more men alive to be 
rescued, and the efforts of the explorers were now 
directed to endeayouring to extinguish any remaining 
fires, and to restore the circulation of fresh air, so as 
to facilitate next day the recovery and the raising 
to the bank of all the remaining bodies. The night 
was spent by Mr. Jeffcock in excursions for this pur- 
pose through the mine, in the course of which he would 
now and then find the path obstructed to the height of 
three or four feet, by debris brought down by the ex- 
plosion, or come upon a group of corpses laid down as 
though asleep, or upon a knot of little boys lying 
dead beside the horse that one of them used to drive. 
At five o’clock in the morning of Thursday, his chief 
companion, Mr. Minto, went up, according to pre- 
vious arrangements, to select suitable men for raising 
the dead bodies in the pit. Mr. Jeffcock might have 
reasonably claimed a respite after such a night’s work, 
but would not. 

Minto’s men now descended, and were proceeding 
with their task. About eight o’clock, a fright oc- 
curred, owing to a ‘‘ suck,” or reversal of the current 
of air, and many of the men were drawn up. The 
alarm proved unreal at the time, and about nine 
o’clock, Minto, after trying in vain to find Mr. Jeff- 
cock, went up to report to the engineers. Reaching 
the pit bank, he walked about a quarter of a mile 
across to the top of the furnace shaft, and leaned over 
to see the state of the aircoming up. He did this a 
second time; and at that instant, the terrible blast of 
the second great explosion rushed up all three shafts 
at once, knocking him down backwards on the pit 
bank, and dealing death to the band of explorers, 
thirty in number, still below in the mine. Before ten 
a third explosion followed. 

It was believed that all must have died, and the 
sense of a new calamity was added to the terrible 
disaster of the previous day. Next morning, about 





nine o’clock, a few persons at the pit mouth were 
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astonished at hearing some one at the bottom of the 
shaft, ringing the signal bell; they listened and heard 
a voice; they then let down to him a bottle of brandy, 
which he took off the wire. But the head-gear of the 
pits was all destroyed, and an extempore contrivance 
had to be resorted to, to let down a fresh party of 
volunteers, and bring up the survivor. Two brave 
young men offered to make the perilous descent. 
Passing through great dangers, and soaked with 
streams of water, broken loose from their channels, in 
a quarter of an hour they reached the bottom. After 
shouting for a time, they at last found the man, one 
of the volunteers of the previous day, sitting on a heap 
of rubbish. He was very faint, and could give no 
information. Forty or fifty yards off they saw a pile of 
coal waggons on fire, raging like a furnace and pre- 
venting further ingress. They shouted ‘‘ Jeffcock,” 
“David,” ‘‘ Barker,” but no voice answered. They 
then reluctantly prepared to ascend with the rescued 
man. One of them was tilted out of the bucket into a 
pool nine yards deep, but catching hold of an iron 





bar, contrived to get out of it. The noise of falling 
water almost drowned the voices, and prevented the 
men above from hearing their signals. But at last 
they were drawn up, and with the rescued man, reached 
the bank, thus completing the series of gallant efforts 
to discover and raise the bodies, dead and living, of 
the 370 victims of the dire catastrophe. 

‘* Of Parkin Jeffcock they saw nothing. And now 
the pits are sealed for months. His body—we know 
not where it is—entombed without a tomb. ‘Earth 
to earth; ashes to ashes; dust to dust.’ His soul, 
we doubt not, sleeps in Jesus. But on him, and on 
those who strive to follow the example of his faith and 
patience, looking to the same Lord and Saviour to 
whom he looked, and in whom and for whom he lived, 
we doubt not shall dawn a day, when, far above what 
we can ask or think, the Second Man, who isa quicken- 
ing Spirit, the Lord from heaven, shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body, according to the working whereby He 
is able even to subdue all things unto himself.” 


W. G. Buargre. 





JOB’S SON. 


IF one were asked to give some small instance of 
frequent recurrence exemplifying the mirthful good 
humour which usually pervades a well-ordered hos- 
pital ward, one could, perhaps, hardly find a better 
than the prevalent tendency to bestow comical nick- 
names, and the perfect good temper and appreciation 
of fun with which such nicknames are accepted. 
Glancing over hospital notes and reminiscences, one is 
surprised to find the number of former patients whom 
one can only recall to mind by their hospital soubri- 
quet; and out of all the number not one who bore 
such cognomen otherwise than with perfect good-will. 

‘‘Job’s son” got his name simply by the inad- 
vertence of a hurried surgeon. There was a great 
operation about to be performed on the day when the 
lad was first seen in hospital by the senior surgeon, to 
whom he belonged. 

‘‘Ceesarean operation by Mr. ——, at two P.M., 
June 18th,” was wafered on the notice-board. The 
house was full of surgeons from all the other London 
hospitals, and swarming with students, and it was 
half-past one o’clock when the visiting surgeon of the 
day, who happened also to be the surgeon of the week, 
came into Worcester ward, having still two or three 
large surgical wards to go round before the operation- 
bell rang. - 

‘** Nothing that need detain you here, sir,” said the 
house-surgeon, as they passed through the last sub- 
ward of Worcester’s. ‘‘ Only this case of fracture in 
yesterday.” 

‘‘Simple fracture? Put up? Ah, all right! What’s 
the situation of the fracture?” he added, bending 
hastily towards the board suspended at the bed head. 
If the paper on the board had been written a little 
more clearly, or he had had time to give it a more 
careful inspection and read it out at length, he would 


have read, ‘‘ Fractured tibia and fibula; labourer’s |. 


son ;” &c., &c. But as it was, in his haste to be 
gone, he knitted his brows for an instant at the indis- 





tinct and abbreviated writing, and read it out in its 
shortened form thus—‘‘ Frac. tib. and fib.; Job’s 
son, aged 17;” &c. ‘Ah, going on quite rightly, I 
suppose, Mr. Evans? No complications ?—no con- 
stitutional disturbance ?” 

“* Quite rightly, sir. Quite a simple case.” 

‘*Ah, you don’t write very clearly, Mr. Evans. 
Suppose you don’t think it any part of good surgery ?” 
And on he passed with his little regiment of students 
at his heels, quite unconscious that he had re-christ- 
ened his new patient for the rest of his stay in hos- 
pital. 

The most absurd part of the thing was that Job’s 
son turned out to be the hottest-tempered and most 
impatient fellow in the ward, so that his nickname 
hit him rather hard. A frank-faced, blue-eyed, sun- 
burnt lad he was, but always in and out of hot water 
with his quick temper. Now protesting, with an 
angry flush upon his cheek, against the horrible nasti- 
ness of some needful medicine; anon, vehemently 
angry about the intolerable heat of the weather and 
the stupidity of nurse in shutting the window near 
him ; finally displacing the broken bones of his leg 
in a towering fit of passion at a slight contradiction 
received from a fellow-patient. Yet, withal, he was a 
great favourite in the ward, for he was not morose, 
peevish, or selfish; he was simply and purely pas- 
sionate. And when his passion was over he was a 
gay, pleasant fellow enough; light-hearted, quick- 
witted, and full of kindliness and fun. Everybody 
was sorry when he put his leg out of position, though 
at the same time everybody said it served him quite 
right for getting into such rages. 

“‘Tt’ll be a lesson to you for the future, I hope, 
lad,” said one of the men, while the poor fellow was 
writhing under the pain caused by the mishap. 

‘“‘ Nay, nay, Meade, gently,” said Nurse Worcester ; 
“‘don’t you worry the poor boy just now. It isn’t 
talking as ’ll mend him, especially when his leg’s 
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paining him so. Besides,” she added shrewdly, ‘‘I 

this won’t be much of a lesson to him. He’ll 
want another or two to touch him sharper than this, 
if that lion of a temper is to be cured.” 

It was a pretty sharp lesson, however, this of the 
misplaced bones. A great deal of inflammation and 
pain ensued, and the whole affair had to be undone 
4nd reset, leeches and blisters to be applied, and days 
and nights of restless misery to be endured. For a 
time, poor Job’s son was subdued and penitently 
peaceful. And oddly enough, during this interval, 
he, being contentious himself, became a bone of con- 
tention between Nurse Worcester and the then house- 
surgeon. It almost seemed as if his temper were in- 
fectious. For we have small tiffs and snarls in hospital, 
sometimes. I wish, in this little sketch, to give my 
readers a fair likeness of hospital life as it really 
is, without romance and without flattery, and I should 
not be drawing the portrait correctly if I failed to put 
in the characteristic blemishes. When I speak of the 
atmosphere of good humour and kindly feeling per- 
vading a well-managed ward, it must not be supposed 
that it is all sheer perfection, unbroken by any clouds. 
Hospital life affords a fine field for the display of a 
bad temper, or for the exercise of a good one, if it so 
please you; for the exhibition of petty jealousies, or 
of numberless small generosities; for the development 
of a dictatorial and domineering spirit, or of a con- 
siderate and forbearing one. There are some of us 
who have a special little fund of acerbity, which must 
from time to time find vent somehow. We cannot let 
it off on the patients, it would be downright inhu- 
manity to do that; so we store it up, and spend it at 
intervals upon our colleagues and subordinates. 

The snarl over Job’s son was characteristic, and fell 
out on this wise. It was the busy time of the morning, 
just after breakfast. Floors being swept, beds being 


straightened, poultices being changed, things in 


general being madetidy. Baldwin, the assistant-nurse 
of the ward, was making a batch of poultices of all 
sorts and shapes and sizes, with a scientific perfection 
of neat smoothness and pancake-like consistency that 
might have satisfied even the critical Mr. Abernethy, 
of celebrated memory. Suddenly, in the midst of her 
poultice-making, she starts, for an exclamation falls 
upon her ear full of—well, she calls them, with chari- 
table but somewhat lax nomenclature, ‘‘queer words.” 
The voice, too, is of the loudest for a sick-ward, and all 
look up amazed. It is the new house-surgeon who 
speaks; wrath is on his brow and in his tone. 

‘‘Am I never to get these leeches put on in the 
right place, Nurse Worcester?” he demands, snap- 
pishly. ‘‘I never saw such idiotic nursing. The 
swelling is here,” laying his finger emphatically upon 
the inflamed leg, at which Job’s son visibly shrinks 
and gives a slight groan, ‘‘and here are your leech- 
bites half-a-mile off. If more care is not shown for 
the future, I shall report the case. Such gross negli- 
gence! such stupidity !” 

Now the nurse spoken to was a tall, commanding- 
looking woman of nearly fifty years, in every line of 
whose still handsome face was clearly written, ‘‘clever, 
capable nurse.” The speaker was a sandy-haired 
youth, not so cld as Nurse Worcester’s own son, whose 
aspect and manner were mere strongly marked by a 





certain flippant off-handedness, than by any great 
amount of talent. She had been head-nurse of one of 
the largest accident-wards in London, for many years. 
He had held his new dignity of house-surgeon a little 
more than three weeks. All things considered, it was 
not surprising that Nurse Worcester made answer 
with some degree of annoyed stateliness superseding 
her general good-humour, albeit her voice was as quiet, 
and her manner as collected as usual. 

‘IT put the leeches on, sir, precisely where you 
told me,” she said; ‘‘if they’ve not been placed to 
your liking, perhaps you’ll have the goodness, as the 
case is important, to put some on yourself. I’ve got 
half-a-dozen here in a jar, sir, all handy,” making a 
move to get them. 

‘* No, no,” says the surgeon hastily (Nurse Worces- 
ter knows perfectly well that he is mortally afraid of 
handling leeches); ‘‘ you can put them on, I’ve not 
time. Besides, it’s not my business. But I'll make 
an ink mark on the leg, and then you can’t make 
another blunder. Nurses are so stupid,” he adds, as 
he draws his messy ink circle on the inflamed flesh ; 
‘* they don’t know anything, I think.” 

‘‘They hayen’t your advantages, sir,” observes 
Nurse Worcester, drily, but quite civilly. 

‘‘No; and they don’t use those that they have,” is 
the ungracious reply; and the young surgeon, run- 
ning his eye quickly over the remaining beds, and 
concluding that there is nothing more for him to do 
there, bustles out of the ward. His two attendant 
satellites lingered. 

‘*T am very sorry he should have spoken so to you, 
Nurse Worcester,” said the elder of the two, a quiet, 
gentlemanly young man, whose countenance betokened 
the possession of more brains than his temporary chief. 
‘“Tt was exceedingly wrong to speak so, especially 
before all the patients. You will understand, I hope, 
that Mr. Bevis and myself neither agreed nor approved 
in any way.” 

He made a slight courteous inclination of the head, 
and disappeared after his leader. 

‘‘ Agreed! I should think we just didn’t!” burst 
forth the other with boyish vehemence. ‘I'll pay 
him out for it, I will. Id have pitched into him then 
and there, but Woodall held me back—said you’d be 
vexed to have a row in the ward. You know, Wor- 
cester, there isn’t a nurse in the whole house who is 
more trusted and liked by surgeons and students and 
everybody than you. And I say that it’s a cowardly 
shame of Evans to treat you so—you that have often 
kept him out of scrapes when he was a dresser. But 
never you fear, Nurse, I'll pay him out for you.” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Bevis; don’t you do nothing of the 
sort,” replied Nurse Worcester, half laughing at her 
young champion’s vehement partisanship. ‘I don’t 
want to be the cause of any trouble in the house. 
Bless you, sir! why I’ve had house-surgeons a deal 
crustier and disagreeabler than Mr. Evans to do with. 
You and I, sir, will be better friends when it comes to 
be your turn. But don’t you say anything about this ; 
I’m old enough to take care of myself, sir,—and 
thank you all the same. And don’t you stop no 
longer now, Mr. Bevis, because you'll miss that case 
in the children’s ward, and it’s a case you ought 
to see, and you know Mr. Evans dresses very well 
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—that he does—though he is a little too sharp and 
free of his tongue.” 

And so saying, Nurse Worcester nodded to young 
Bevis good-humouredly, and swept away to her own 
room with that half-motherly, half-imperious air 
which made her so nearly the perfection of a head- 
nurse for a man’s accident-ward in one of the roughest 
parts of London. But there was a twinkle in her 
shrewd, handsome black eyes, which betokened some 
mischief brewing for the house-surgeon; nor was it 
long before it came. 

A day or two passed in quiet; but about three 
mornings after, Mr. Evans returning through the male 
accident-ward, without the dressers, to fetch some 
instruments left there by mistake, encountered Nurse 
Worcester sailing down upon him with a patient’s 
board in one hand and a quantity of bottles in the other. 

‘*T wanted to ask you about this patient, sir; he’s 
taking a deal of physic,” she said, presenting the 
board on which were written in Evans’s cramped hand- 
writing half-a-dozen different prescriptions ‘‘ ter die 
sumendus.” ‘Am I to continue giving all these six 
medicines, if you please, sir? It’s quite a job pour- 
ing them out one after another. Poor fellow, I have 
to give him a bit of sugar, like a child, after each 
medicine-time—he’s so very sick after it.” 

Evans glanced at the board. Six powerful com- 
pounds in his own writing stared him in the face, 
none of them crossed off, and therefore all standing 
good ‘‘to be taken three times a day.” 

‘*You never mean that you have been giving all 
these medicines at once, Nurse?” he said, faintly. 

‘* What else should I do, sir, with that there board 
before me? I did think it was rather a deal, but I 
wouldn’t think to go against your orders. Here’s the 
bottles, as you may see for yourself, Mr. Evans,” set- 
ting them out in a row on the table as she added, 
‘*and poor fellow, he’s very sick after medicine-time, 
he is—such a lot of it.” 

‘Very sick!” echoed the young surgeon, with 
a perfectly ghastly face. ‘‘What do you mean, Nurse! 
Why you’ve been killing the man! and it may be the 
ruin of me!” 

‘* It wasn’t me, sir,” says Nurse Worcester, folding 
her hands with imperturbable placidity. ‘I could 
but do as I was bid. There was your orders on the 
board, sir; and if I hadn’t given all the medicines 
you’d ordered, you might have said that I’d killed 
him that way, you know, sir.” 

She stood before him with the uncorrected board, 
perfectly confident, civil, and serene. The unfortunate 
young man visibly trembled as he looked at the for- 
midable array of contradictory drugs his carelessness 
had left standing for the patient’s consumption. 

‘You might have corrected such an evident over- 
sight for me, Nurse,” he said, in a reproachful tone. 

‘*Oh, sir,” was the prompt reply ; ‘‘ I couldn’t have 
dared. You know, sir, nurses are so stupid—they 
don’t know anything.” 

He looked at her imploringly as she triumphantly 
quoted up his own words against him. There was a 
malicious gleam in her eyes which told how she was 
enjoying her revenge, but there were little signs of 
relenting, too, dawning about her lips, for the young 
surgeon’s dismay was becoming pitiable. 








‘Perhaps you'll be good enough to cross off the 
ones he’s not to take any more, sir,” she suggested, 
‘‘and Pll put away the wrong bottles for the future, 
I don’t think the man seems much the worse for what 
he’shad. Youknow, sir, I won’t say that he took quite 
allof’em. I poured ’em out, true as Gospel. But pour- 
ing out, and taking, are two different things, certainly.” 

And so, with that little ray of hope, she let him off’ 
The board was duly corrected, and Mr. Evans took 
good care not to find causeless fault again with Nurse 
Worcester’s leeching and blistering, whatever he 
might do with Nurses Candlish, Williams, Stanley, and 
the rest. 

‘*Our nurse got the best of the doctor that time,” 
chuckled Job’s son, as the sound of the house-sur- 
geon’s retreating footsteps faded away down the cor- 
ridor. ‘‘ And well he deserved it. He was preciously 
ill-tempered to you about my leg.” 

‘** You hold your tongue, child,” said Nurse Wor- 
cester, with good-humoured brusquerie. ‘‘ You’ye 
quite enough to do to drive your own team. They’re 
none such steady cattle that you can afford to be look- 
ing out after other people’s.” 

Job’s son hung his head, a little abashed. ‘TI does 
try, Nurse, to keep it in,” he said, extenuatingly. 

‘*Does you now, really! Well, you’re very un- 
lucky then to be always failing,” retorted Nurse 
Worcester, throwing the words back at him over her 
shoulder, as she turned to go away. ‘‘ Do you try 
hard and true ?” 

Job’s son hung his head a little lower at this, and 
answered not. 

“Nay, lad; don’t hide your face,” said Baldwin, 
soothingly. ‘‘ Our Nurse doesn't mean to discourage 
you. She only means to stir you up a bit.” 

‘“‘What I mean, Baldwin,” said Nurse Worcester, 
turning back and speaking with a mild, dignified 
gravity which sat very well upon her when she chose 
to assume it, ‘‘ What I mean is, that there’s rights and 
wrongs in the way of doing everything. And if a 
man takes a bit o’ packthread to tie a big ship to its 
moorings with instead of a good stout cable, why, he 
must expect that, come a rise in the wind, or the tide 
running out strong, it ‘ll break away and come to 
damage. Packthread’s all very well in the smooth, 
but it doesn’t hold in the rough weather. Job’s son 
has heard plenty of good words since he’s been in 
here to tell him where there’s stout, safe rope to be 
had for proper asking. And he’s got a Book in the 
top shelf of his locker that ’1l tell him better than all. 
Nobody need use packthread, thank God.” And. with 
that, off she went to attend the House-governor, who 
was just entering Worcester ward in the course of his 
regular mid-day round of the house. 

Nurse Worcester was by no means a person given 
to much preaching, so that when she did say a serious 
word or two, it came upon every one rather with a 
sense of surprise,—possibly for that very reason it 
made the more impression. When she turned away, 
a pleasant, thoughtful silence fell upon her little 
audience, broken only by Baldwin, who, as she went 
off to fetch the beer for dinner, remarked, ‘Ah, 
our Nurse has had troubles of her own, poor thing, 
and they’ve made her a real good woman, they have. 
Though it isn’t often she outs with it in her talk.” 
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The time passed on pretty smoothly after that until 
the day came when Job’s son had his board marked 
with the verdict, ‘‘ Discharged cured;’”’ went up to the 
usual thanksgiving for recovery in chapel; and hied 
him home to spend a little further interval of rest, and 
then to resume his usual employment of helping his 
father in the care of the cart-horses and the stable- 
work. 

A few weeks had elapsed when one Saturday after- 
noon Job’s son walked into Worcester ward again, as 
many of the old patients were in the habit of doing to 
see some hospital chum, or to pay their respects to 
their quondam nurses. But Job’s son, on the after- 
noon in question, came in with an aspect very 
different from that usually worn by such visitors. He 
took no notice of Baldwin, who made a move to meet 
and welcome him; he did not stop with a smile of 
recognition or a word of greeting at any bedside. He 
passed hurriedly up the ward with an unsteady step, 
and a white, scared-looking face, went straight to the 
door of Nurse Worcester’s little sitting-room and 
tapped there for admittance. 

‘Can I come in, Nurse? I—Job’s son ?” 

‘Come in,” she said, looking up with a cheerful smile, 
but without rising from her arm-chair, where she sat 
busily padding splints. ‘‘ Well, lad, I’m heartily 
glad—but what’s the matter? You’re as white as 
any sheet, and all of a tremble. Sit down, sit down. 
What's the trouble, child ?” 

Job’s son sat down on the chair she pushed towards 
him, and dropping his head upon his folded arms on 
the table, burst into a passionate storm of sobs. He 
was but a lad still, and he had been keeping up man- 
fully enough till now under the first great shock of 
his life. Nurse Worcester’s motherly kindness un- 
nerved him. 

“Oh, Nurse,” he said presently, without raising his 
head, ‘I’ve got my lesson—I’ve got my lesson! You 
said I wanted a sharp one to break that temper 0’ 
mine. I have got it now. He’s coming in here 
presently. Oh, Nurse,”—with a little shudder— 
‘don’t let him die. Save him, there’s a dear Nurse ; 
save him, oh do save him somehow.” 

In the eagerness of his entreaty he lifted up his face 
to look at her. Such a ghastly, terror-lined face that 
one could hardly recognise him for the same bluff, 
hearty lad who, plump and rosy with the easy life and 
good diet of the hospital, had left the ward only a few 
weeks before. 

‘* Poor boy!”’ said Nurse Worcester, compassionately. 
“Who's coming in? You're telling me the story at 
all ends at once; but never mind, I’ll sort it for 
myself afterwards. You get it out how you can.” 

“It’s my cousin, Jem Heath,” answered the lad, 
composing himself a little now the first burst of pent- 
up emotion was over. ‘*‘ We was working together in 
the stable a cleaning up, and we got quarrelling. I 
said he should fetch home Brown Molly and White 
Stockings from the docks, and I’d see to the rest 0’ 
the lot. And he said, ‘No, he wanted to go up the 
other way, and he’d not do it.’ And so we fell to hot 
words. Leastways I did. I won’t go for to say the 
same o’ Jem, for he’s not like me, one that flies off 
into a passion with a look. He’s maybe a bit obsti- 
nate-like in his ways, but he’s not hot. No, it was 














all my temper. My—what did you call it, Nurse ?— 
my lion of a temper.” 

**And you hit him, I suppose,” said Nurse Wor- 
cester, ‘‘ or he wouldn’t be coming here ?” 

The lad dropped his head upon the table again with 
a groan. 

‘*Went at him, like a wild beast that I was, with 
the pitch-fork I'd got in my hand. Oh, Nurse, 
Nurse, I wish I'd ha’ been struck dead first !” 

‘* Hush, hush, lad,” said Nurse Worcester, gravely. 
**Tt was a dreadful thing you did, sure enough, but to 
be so rash with your wishes is too much all the same 
way. Let’s have no rash talk of dying until it’s the 
Almighty’s will for you to die. You must live now, 
and learn your lesson like a man. It’s come hard on 
you, too, I’ve no doubt,” she went on, softening her 
tone, ‘“‘for you was always a good-hearted, feeling 
lad, bating that wild temper. I guess, child, you’d 
forgotten to get that ship of yours tied up with a good 
cable before the storm came.” 

“Til never forget it again, Nurse,” said Job’s son, 
looking up with an expression of grave resolution on 
his blanched tear-stained face, and a steady earnest- 
ness of voice as if he were taking a vow. ‘I never 
will forget it again. Tl think on it night and 
morning from this day, I will.” Presently he added, 
‘*T wonder if Jem thinks o’that, if it’s because o’ that 
he took it like he did. Oh, Nurse, that’s what cuts 
me up worst of all about it. He bein’ such a good un, 
and I such a brute. He no sooner comed to himself 
than he looks up with never a bit o’ anger in his dear 
old honest eyes, and he says, says he, the first thing 
that ever he spoke, ‘ Never you take on, old chap, Pll 
be all right again in a jiffy. You never meant it. 
You'd ha’ hurt yourself sooner nor me if you’d thought 
a bit on it, I know. Only you’re Job’s son, you 
know, and you haven’t just yet got quite yer father’s 
temper,’ and with that he tried to give a laugh, and 
make a joke on it, but the pain took ’im and stopped 
ion? 

At this moment there came a tap at the door, and 
the receiving-room porter handed in to the head nurse 
an accident ticket :—‘‘ James Heath, labourer, 21. 
Penetrating wound of the thorax.” Nurse Worcester 
considered for a moment, then deciding with kindly 
tact that it might be trying to Job’s son, under the 
circumstances, if this new accident were placed among 
his own former acquaintances and associates in hos- 
pital, she went into Oxford ward—the sub-ward of 
Worcester’s which lies the furthest off from Baldwin 
ward—and directed a bed to be got ready there for 
James Heath. Thither they brought him in a minute 
or two, laughing and talking rather loudly, and 
thereby drawing upon himself the reproofs of the 
nurses and porters. 

«‘ Ah!. Nurse Worcester,” he exclaimed, as soon as 
he caught sight of her, ‘‘never thought when I used 
to come and see Job’s son, as I’d haye to come so soon 
and ask you for a bed myself. Now, Nurse, you must 
find me a name, you know. ‘The Tumbler’ J think 
it should be. Think of a chap o’ my age tumblin’ up 
agen a pitchfork like a baby that can’t run alone! I 


was allaysa rare un for stumbling over things, and, 


now I’ve been and gone and stuck mysel, like our old 
hoss ‘ Red Herring’ did last year on them new spiked 
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palings in the yard. Ha! ha! clever chap you've got 
to mind now, haven’t you, Nurse?” 

The shade of surprise on Nurse Worcester’s face had 
come and gone again while he was speaking. Only 
she of those who heard this confused and rigmarole 
speech understood the young man’s generous device 
to save his cousin from blame. 

‘* You’re a brave lad,” said Nurse Worcester, look- 
ing down at him with kindly eyes, ‘‘ but don’t you 
rattle on so. I'll lay anything you didn’t hear ‘ Red 
Herring’ chatteringthat rate when he spiked himself. 
It would be a pity for you to be so much more foolish 
than a horse—now, wouldn’t it ?” 

Satisfied with having given his version of the accident, 
James Heath lay quiet for a short time, while the 
nurses settled him comfortably in bed, and carried out 
the surgeon’s directions regarding him. Presently he 
roused himself again. 

‘* Where’s my cousin, nurse ?” 

‘*In my room.” 

‘*Oh, please let him come and seeme. He’s sucha 
good chap, he is. He took on ever so when I'd hurt 
myself. Ah, Dick,” he said, relapsing into noisy 
hilarity as his cousin drew near him, ‘here I am, 
settled like a king. Two princesses of high degree,” 
indicating with a wave of his hand Nurse Worcester 
and Oxford, ‘‘to wait upon me. What could a fellow 
want more? Pain, lad, did you say? No, no, a 
sensible cove like me don’t have a pain just because 
he happens to get a bit of a tumble. 
dear old feller, Pll be out again afore Sunday after. 
I ain’t none o’ your lie-a-beds, not I.” And so he 
rattled on. 

Nurse Worcester was obliged to interfere after 
awhile, for Dick was far too wretched and overcome to 
be able to bear any part in the conversation, and James 
in his self-imposed office of consoler took all the talk 
upon himself, in a way likely to be injurious to his 
health under the circumstances. So she took down 
Dick’s address, told him that he might come again the 
next afternoon—which being Sunday was a visiting 
afternoon in the natural course of things—promised to 
let him know if anything went wrong with James in 
the meantime, and dismissed him for the present as 
being the best thing for both the youths. When 
he was gone James was content enough to lie still and 
quiet. Presently Nurse Worcester came round mark- 
ing down the altered diets for the next day’s diet- 
list. 

“Nurse,” called the new patient faintly. His 
forced hilarity was all gone, and a look of pain and 
languor had comé upon his face. 

‘* What is it, child ?” 

‘*T shall be well in a day or two, shan’t I?” he said; 
but in spite of the confident form of his question, there 
were despondency and doubt in the tone. 

‘* In a day or two, child! Why that’s a short time. 
I can’t rightly say, for I’ve not seen the wound, I shall 
see it next time it’s dressed. Maybe you'll have 
to be in a little bit longer than that. But never you 


fear. Our gentlemen will trim you up all tidy 
pretty soon.” 

_ “IfI should die,” he said, musingly, “ Dick ’ud 
make hisself like a son to mother; I know he 
would.” 





Cheer up, I say,. 





**Now don’t you go worrying your head, child, 
over them sort of things. Your case isn’t a bad one, 
Bless you! if you saw the dreadful wounds and things 
that are carried in here sometimes, and that walk out 
again quite strong and cheerful, you’d not be so timid 
over a little hurt like yours.” 

By the time his cousin came the next day, this little 
fit of depression had passed from James Heath’s mind. 
He was genuinely cheerful, and had no need to force 
a pretence of good spirits, as he had done in the first 
shock of the accident. So far, all was well; for astate 
of nervous apprehension is a very bad one for any 
patient to bein. And at first all looked smooth enough 
for James Heath; he had plenty of kind friends and 
relatives to visit him, and bring him all extra com- 
forts he could possibly need ; and the wound was but 
a small one, and began to heal well and rapidly. Even 
Job’s son began to look less dejected. When upon the 
succeeding visit James seemed still improving, the 
spirits of both lads rose high. 

“I told you I was none o’ your lie-a-beds,” said 
James, triumphantly ; ‘‘I shall be going out in a day 
or two, shan’t I, Nurse?” appealing to Oxford, who 
was bringing him his tea. Oxford smiled. ‘Stick to 
that, Jem,” she answered, cheerfully, but with cau- 
tious ambiguity, as she arranged his little meal tempt- 
ingly by his side, and then bustled away to do the 
same good office for others among the patients who 
were kept to their beds. But that same evening James 
was taken with a shivering-fit, and with a sharp, 
stabbing pain in the side which had been wounded. 
And in that ‘‘ day or two” in which the poor lad had 
confidently prophesied that he would be going out, he 
was lying hot and restless, with aching head, parched 
mouth, and hard, full pulse, in high, inflammatory 
fever. Acute pleurisy had set in, as a consequence of 
the internal wound. 

Poor Dick’s misery was tenfold worse than it had 
been at the first, for then it had been chiefly apprehen- 
sion of danger, now it was the certainty of it. Anda 
certainty that fell upon him all the more sharply for 
the interval of hope. All the time that he could gain 
permission to stay in hospital, he spent by his cousin’s 
bed-side; he learned to nurse him with an almost 
womanly tenderness and tact; he suppressed his own 
great wretchedness, lest he should depress and harass 
James; he never for a moment resented or misunder- 
stood any passing peevishness on the part of his sick 
cousin; he never, even in the slightest degree, allowed 
himself to betray impatience or petulance when any 
little difference or dispute occurred between him and 
the other patients or the nurses. In every way, by his 
subdued temper and careful self-restraint, he seemed 
striving to atone for the fit of passion which had 
brought about this calamity. And so in that period 
of terrible suspense of waiting and watching, the 
change began in the lad’s character which grew upon 
it thenceforward day by day. It was his first hearty 
and contiauous effort at self-control; and for a pas- 
sionate disposition that is perhaps a primary point of 
social ethics. Besides he was not forgetful of that 
resolution made in Nurse Worcester’s little room on 
the day of his cousin’s admission to the ward; and 
when a man gets hold of that clue and follows it 
steadily, he presently enters. a new country, and finds 
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himself walking on firm ground instead of struggling 
in a morass. 

Nor was he unaffected by the solemnizing and 
deepening thoughts suggested by coming, for the first 
time, into the near presence of death. None but the 
very shallow and careless are, however much after fami- 
liarity may alter or even wear away such impressions. 
And there came a day ere long when that presence 
drew very close to James Heath; when he lay, faint 
and feeble, with hurried, distressful breathing, and 
vanishing pulse, with anxious, unnoticing counten- 
ance, and wandering thoughts: death by apna 
drawing near, and the very shadow of the dark wings 
seeming to lie in livid lines upon his parted lips and 
half-closed eyelids. His cousin bent over him in 
speechless agony, but James had no comforting words 
for him now; he did not even know, in his feeble de- 
lirium, who he was. And James’s mother was there, 
too, equally unknown and unnoticed by her son, but 
yet, in all her deep grief, hardly so miserable as the 
shrinking and terror-stricken cousin who had dealt 
the fatal blow. Nearer and nearer stole that dark 
presence, narrowing its circle like a hawk about to 
stoop upon the prey ; came an hour, at last, in which 
there was a noticeable hush in that part of the ward— 
no sound to be heard except the painful, laborious 
respiration of the sinking patient. A screen was 
quietly brought and placed round the bed : the chaplain 
came from time to time, and lingered a while, in the 


~ hope that a collected interval might come, in which his 


ministrations might be understood and needed; pre- 
gently, the head-nurse took her place by the bedside 
with a grave, watchful face. These, and other little 
signs of expected dissolution, so common and familiar 
to the nurse, so terrible and awe-inspiring to the 
heart-broken relatives, struck a shuddering chill into 
Dick’s heart. All that dreadful day, all those long 
leaden-footed hours of hushed, inactive waiting, he 
had had to contemplate the growing probability—the 
certainty, as it seemed to him—that before nightfall 
he would be a manslayer; stained for life, whether the 
world ever knew it or not, with the innocent blood of 
his kind-hearted, generous cousin. And now, each 
coming moment seemed as if it must be the one which 
would fix upon him the life-long, scathing brand. 
That distressful breathing, that feeble pulse, could 
not, surely, hold out much longer; and his brain 
seemed to grow dizzy and benumbed with the intense 
expectancy of the long-drawn watch, the end of which 
seemed so imminent that every struggling breath which 
James Heath drew, came as a distinct reprieve to the 
self-condemned Dick. 

Towards the close of the afternoon, the hush was 
broken by approaching footsteps. The house-surgeon, 
accompanied by a little knot of students, came up the 
ward, and with them one of the senior surgeons. He 
had been sent for some time since, and had but just 
arrived from the other end of London. There were a 
few low-spoken words between the younger and the 
elder surgeon, and a brief examination of the patient. 

‘*Nurse Worcester, remove the friends,” said the 
senior surgeon, as he produced his case of instruments. 
“We must lose no time now. Came as soon as I 
could: as soon as I got the message, indeed. As rapid 
a case of pleuritic effusion as I haye ever seen.” 





Nurse Worcester led the mother away, and delivered 
her over to the care of Assistant-nurse Baldwin, who, 
finding that she was turning very faint with the pro- 
longed fatigue and anxiety, took her into the garden. 
As for Job’s son, he made his way into Nurse Worces- 
ter’s sitting-room, and there threw himself upon his 
knees, with his head buried in the cushion of the arm- 
chair. But though in his sore distress he instinc- 
tively took the attitude of prayer, he could not pray— 
not even for his cousin’s possible recovery. A blank, 
strong despair, seemed to have clutched his heart, and 
with an iron grip to have crushed all hope out of it. 
He could only wait, dumb and motionless, under a 
momently increasing weight of ghastly dread, for the 
announcement of the end. It seemed to him as if he 
had waited thus for hours before he heard the head- 
nurse’s footstep coming in at the door, and he sprang 
up to meet her, his face deathly pale, his dry eyes 
staring wildly. ‘‘Dead?” was the one questioning 
word which burst from his parched lips in a hard, un- 
naturally loud tone. 

**No, no, lad. Sayed! saved!” responded Nurse 
Worcester, quickly and soothingly. ‘‘ No more danger. 
They ’ve let out the bad stuff in his chest that was 
suffocating him. He’ll do well now, please God.” 

Poor Dick staggered and reeled back,.as if a shot 
had struck him. He never would allow afterwards 
that he had fainted ; he always would have it that he 
was only “not just himself for a minute” when first 
told of his cousin’s recovery; but at that Nurse Wor- 
cester always smiled, as if she could say a thing more 
if she chose. 

Nobody was allowed to go near James that after- 
noon for more than a brief good-bye. But soon they 
were permitted to stay as long as they liked, for from 
that day he rapidly revived and made a good recovery, 
without the recurrence of a single bad symptom. 
Death had brushed very close by him, touching him 
with the hem of his sombre robe, but he had passed 
him over for this time and left him yet awhile, to 
Dick’s unspeakable consolation and thankfulness; yet 
there was a gravity in Dick’s rejoicing which marked 
distinctly enough the change which had come over 
him. It was not the mere exuberant jollity of a boy 
who had got safely out of an awkward scrape; it 
was the quiet, deep thankfulness of a man—young, 
indeed, but touched to the quick, and matured 
by an event which was at once a blow and a warn- 
ing. 

When James went up to the chapel to give thanks 
for his recovery, Job’s son got leave to go too. 

‘I’ve double thanks to give, Nurse,” he said 
gravely ; “‘ for Jem first, and for myself next.” 

‘*¢ And I don’t know, child,” answered his motherly 
friend, ‘‘ but what if this should saye you from your 
temper, it’s not almost as great a mercy for you as the 
Almighty’s keeping Jem from his death was a mercy 
for him.” 

‘‘A greater, at times, I think, Nurse. I never saw 
what a bad thing my rages was afore this; but this has 
opened my eyes, it has, and I don’t think I’m like 
to forget it. Please God, and thanks to you, too, 
Nurse, I hope Ill never break loose again, for I 
keep to the rope now, Nurse, and it don’t fail one 
when the pinch comes, like my old packthread did. 
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I’ll be a better man, and a happier, too, for this in 
the end.” 

Thus, gravely glad, both cousins joined in the 
thanksgiving service, and then went home to a little 
family feast and rejoicing over the recovered Jem; 
lighter, albeit steadier, of heart than either had been 
for many a previous week, perhaps than either had 
yet been in all their liyes—for good resolutions already 








well begun, and interchanged generosities of forbear. 
ance and faithfulness, have a sterling ring of happi- 
ness all their own. 

And so it was that Job’s son got his lesson—for life, 
we will hope, this time—and had it well burnt into 
him, that ‘‘he that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” 

F. G. Wison. 





THE REBUKE OF SAINT PETER. 


Matt. xvi. 21—28. Mark viii. 31—38; ix. 1. Luke ix. 22—27. 


Jesus had tested the faith of the Apostles. Their 
reply to his pointed interrogation, ‘‘ But whom say ye 
that I am?” was so far satisfactory. They had not 
been influenced either by the hostility of the Pharisees, 
or the low and unworthy imaginations of the people. 
They were ready to acknowledge the Messiahship of 
their Master, such as they understood it to be, and 
had risen even to some dim conception of his divinity. 
They were all ready to adopt the declaration of their 
spokesman as the expression of their faith, ‘‘ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

But in this faith of theirs there was one great and 
fatal defect. Neither they, nor any of their country- 
men of that age, had associated with the advent of 
their Messiah any idea of humiliation, rejection, 
suffering unto death. Obscure he might be in his 
first appearances, and difficult of recognition ; obstacles 
of various kinds might be thrown in his path, over 
which he might have laboriously to climb; but sooner 
or later the discovery of who and what he was would 
burst upon the people, and by general acclaim he 
would be exalted to his destined lordship over Israel. 
One, coming unto his own, and by his own received 
not; asking not, and getting not, any honour from 
men; walking in lowliness all his days; a man of 
many and deeply-hidden griefs, misunderstood by the 
great mass of the people, despised and rejected by 
their rulers, taken, at last, to be judged and condemned 
as a deceiver of the people, a vilifier of Moses, a blas- 
phemer against God, crucified, at last, as a malefactor— 
it had never entered into their thoughts that such a one 
could be their Messiah. He might suffer somewhat, 
perhaps, at the hands of his own and Israel’s enemies ; 
possibly he might have to submit to death, the common 
lot of all men: but that he should suffer at the hands 
of the very people over whom he came to reign, and that 
by their hands he should be put to death—no throne 
erected, and no kingdom won—this was not only alien 
from, it was utterly contradictory to, their conceptions 
and their belief. Yet all this was true; and from their 
earlier and false ideas the disciples had to be weaned. 
Jesus did this gradually. At first, during all his pre- 
vious converse with them while engaged in his public 
labours in Judea and Galilee, he had carefully ab- 
stained from saying anything about his approaching 
sufferings and death. Not that these were either un- 
foreseen or forgotten by Him. When alone in the 
midnight interview with Nicodemus, He could speak 
plainly of his being lifted up upon the cross as the 
brazen serpent had been upon the pole in the wilder- 


ness, that whosoever looked upon Him believingly 
might be saved. To the people of Juda and Galilee 
He could drop hints, which, however obscure to hig 
hearers, tell us of a full knowledge and foresight on his 
part of all that awaited him. He could point to his body 
as to the temple, which, though destroyed, in three days 
He should raise up again. He could tell his Galilean 
audience the sign that was to be given to that 
generation—that as Jonah was three days and three 
nights in the whale’s belly, the Son of man should be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
But never till now, in any of his private conversations 
with his disciples, had He alluded to this topic. He 
had allowed them to take off the natural and full im- 
pression which his teaching and miracle-working, and 
the whole tenor of his life and conversation, was fitted 
to make upon open, honest, devout minded and hearted 
men. Their knowledge of Him, their faith in Him, He 
had left to grow till now, as represented in the con- 
fession of St. Peter, it seemed strong enough to bear 
some pressure. They might now be told what it had 
been out of time to tell them earlier. And if they 
were to be told at all beforehand of the dark and 
tragic close, it would seem to be the very best and 
most fitting occasion to begin, at least, to make the 
disclosure to them now, when our Lord Himself, 
ceasing from his public ministry, had sought these 
few days’ quiet in the neighbourhood of Czsarea 
Philippi, that his thoughts might be turned to all 
that awaited Him when He went up to Jerusalem. 
‘‘From that time forth began Jesus to show unto 
his disciples how He must go unto Jerusalem, and 
suffer many things of the elders and chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day.” A few days after this, as they descended 
from the Mount of Transfiguration, Jesus charged 
Peter and James and John, saying, “Tell the vision 
to no man till the Son of man be raised from the 
dead.” A few days later, while they were still in 
Galilee, passing through it yet so privately that it 
evidenced desire that no man should know it,* Jesus 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ Let these sayings sink down 
into your hearts, for the Son of man shall be betrayed 
into the hands of men, and they shall kill Him, and 
the third day He shall be raised again.” After the 
raising of Lazarus there was a brief retreat to Perea, 
till the time of the last Passover drew on. There 
was something very peculiar in the whole manner and 








* Mark ix. 20. 
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bearing of our Lord when, leaving this retreat, he 
set forth on his final journey to Jerusalem. He 


stepped forth before his disciples, ‘‘and they were 


amazed, and as they followed they were afraid.” It 
was while they were on the way thus going up to 
Jerusalem that He took the twelve apart, and said to 
them, ‘‘ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of 
man shall be accomplished, for He shall be betrayed 
unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, and they 
shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him to 
the Gentiles, and they shall mock, and shall scourge, 
and shall spit upon, and shall crucify Him, and the third 
day He shall rise again.”* It thus appears that 
three times before the event—twice in Galilee and 
once in Pereea—Jesus foretold with growing minuteness 
of detail his passion and death, specifying the place— 
Jerusalem ; the time—the approaching Passover ; the 
agents—the chief priests, scribes, and Gentiles; the 
course of procedure—his betrayal into the hands of the 
Jewish authorities, his delivery by them into the 
hands of the Gentiles ; the manner of his death—cruci- 
fixion under a judicial sentence; some of the accom- 
panying circumstances—the scourging, the mocking, 
the spitting. Any one placed in the position of Jesus— 
seeing the rising tide of bitter enmity, and knowing 
the goal at which it aimed—might have conjectured 
that nothing short of the death of their victim would 
appease the wrath of his enemies. But what mere 
human foresight could have foretold, at Cvzesarea 
Philippi, that Herod would not anticipate the sacer- 
dotal party, and seize upon Jesus on his way through 
Galilee, and crown the Baptist’s murder by that of his 
successor? What mere human foresight could have 
foretold that after so many previous attempts and 
failures, the one at the next Passover season would 
succeed ; that Jesus would not perish, as Stephen did, 
in a tumultuous outbreak ; that all the formalities of 
a trial and condemnation would be gone through, and 
death by crucifixion be the result? Nor will it help to 
furnish us with any natural explanation of these fore- 
tellings of his sufferings and death by Jesus, to say 
that He gathered them from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, with which we know Him to be familiar, and 
to which, indeed, even in these foretellings, He pointed ; 
for, much as those prophecies did convey, they fell 
far short of that particularity which characterises the 
sayings of our Lord. Receiving the account of the 
evangelists as genuine and true, we are strictly and 
straitly shut up to the conclusion that even in re- 
gard to his passion and death Jesus manifested before- 
hand a foreknowledge proper only to Him who knows all 
ends, from their beginnings; and that still more so 
was this the case as to his resurrection, which He pre- 
dicted still oftener, and could not have predicted in 
plainer or less ambiguous terms. 

_It may for a moment appear strange that the dis- 
ciples were so taken by surprise when the death and 
the resurrection of their Master actually took place. 
How could this be, we are apt to ask ourselves, after 
such-distinct and unambiguous declarations as those 
which we have quoted? Let us remember, however, 
that the same authority which instructs us that these 





* Matt. xx. 17—19. Mark x. 32+34. Luke xviii, 31—34. 








predictions were uttered, informs us that they were 
not understood by those to whom they were in the 
first instance addressed. ‘‘ They understood not the 
saying, and it was hid from them, and they feared to 
ask Him.” (Luke ix. 45.) ‘‘ And they kept that saying 
with themselves, questioning one with another what 
the rising from the dead should mean.” (Mark ix. 10.) 
The words of Jesus were in themselves easy enough 
to understand ; but was it figuratively or literally they 
were to be taken? We can scarcely judge aright of 
the perplexity into which so unexpected an announce- 
ment must have thrown the disciples at this stage of 
their acquaintance with Christ, nor understand how 
natural it was that they should explain them away. 
We so often see them, with other and less difficult 
subjects, taking what He meant literally as if it were 
figuratively spoken, and what he meant figuratively 
as if it were literally to be understood—that it takes 
the edge off our wonder that in this instance the 
disciples should have hesitated how to take the 
words that they had heard. The expression, “rising 
from the dead,” the one that appears to have per- 
plexed them the most, appears to us one of the 
simplest. Yet, when we put ourselves exactly in 
their position, we begin to see that they had more 
ground for their perplexity than is at first apparent. 
A raising from the dead was what they had themselves 
witnessed. In the general resurrection of the dead 
they believed. There was nothing, therefore, creating 
any difficulty in the way of their understanding the 
mere literal signification of the phrase—rising from 
the dead. But the resurrection of Jesus—what could 
it mean? It could not be his sharing in the general 
resurrection of all the dead that He was speaking of. 
But was He to die and to rise and to remain risen ? or 
to die and to rise and to die again? THe could raise 
others from the dead, but if He were to die, who was 
to raise Him? Need we be surprised if, with their 
notions of who and what their Messiah was to be, the 
disciples should at times have believed that it was of 
some spiritual death and resurrection—some sinking 
into the grave and rising again of his cause and king- 
dom—that Jesus spoke ? 

At first, indeed, and before any time for reflecting upon 
it is given, St. Peter seizes upon the natural meaning 
of the words that he had heard, and interprets them 
generally as predicting suffering and death to his 
Master, and, offended at the very thought of a future, 
so different from the one that they all had anticipated, 
in the heat of his surprise and indignation, buoyed up, 
no doubt, by the praise that had just been bestowed 
upon him, he forgets himself so far as actually to lay 
hold by arm or garment of our Lord, and in the spirit 
of a patron, or protector, he begins to rebuke Him, 
saying, ‘‘ Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto thee.” Kindliness in the act and speech; a 
strong interest in Christ’s mere personal welfare— 
but ignorance and presumption too; forgetfulness 
of the distance that separated him from Jesus, and 
a profound insensibility to the higher spiritual de- 
signs which the sufferings and death of Jesus were 
to be the means of accomplishing. Now let us 
mark the manner in which this interference is re- 
garded and treated by Christ. He turns about— 
He looses Himself from the too familiar hold— 
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He looks on his disciples as if craving their special 
notice of what He was about to say and do—and by 
that look having engaged their fixed regard, He says 
to Peter, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an 
offence to me.” What was the secret of the quickness, 
the sharpness, the stern severity of this rebuke? Why 
was it that, for the moment, the Apostle disappeared 
as it were from the Saviour’s view, and Satan, the 
arch-tempter, took his place? Why was it that the 
very word which our Lord had applied to Satan in 
the last and greatest of the temptations of the wilder- 
ness, is here used again, as if the great tempter had 
reappeared and renewed his solicitation? It was be- 
cause he found the feet of Peter had actually stepped 
upon the very ground that Satan, in his great tempta- 
tion of our Saviour, had occupied. Take all the 
kingdoms of the world—such had been the bribe held 
out—take them now—save thyself all the toil, the agony 
—let the cup pass from thee—step into the throne with- 
out touching or tasting the bitterness of the cross. 
Promptly, indignantly, was this temptation repelled in 
the wilderness ; and when it reappears in the language 
of his Apostle, ‘‘Be it far from thee: this shall not 
be unto thee”—when once again He is tempted to 
shrink from the sufferings and the death in store for 
Him—as promptly and as indignantly is it again re- 
pelled, Peter regarded as personating Satan in making 
it, and addressed even as the great tempter had been. 
What a difference between the two sayings, uttered 
within a few minutes of each other! ‘‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say unto thee, Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church.” ‘‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan: thou art an offence’—or, as the 
word means, thou art a stumbling-stone, a rock of 
offence—‘‘ unto me.” Can it be the same man to 
whom words of such different import are addressed ? 
Yes, the same man in two quickly succeeding states. 
Now (to the eye which seeth in secret) he appears as 
one whose mind the Father hath enlightened, now as 
one whose heart Satan has filled and occupied; now 
the object of praise and blessing, now of censure 
and pungent rebuke. And does not this changing 
Peter, with those two opposite sides of his character 
turned so rapidly to Christ, stand a type and em- 
blem of our weak humanity ? of the ductile nature 
that is in the best of the followers of our Lord? of 
the quick transitions that so often take place within 
us? our souls now shone upon by the light from 
Heaven, now lit up with fires of another kindling? 
What lessons ef humility and charity do such ex- 
periences in the history of the best of men inculcate! 
Peter must have been greatly surprised when, 
shaken off by Jesus, he was spoken to as if he were 
the arch-fiend himself. Unconscious of anything but 
kindly feelings to his Master, he would be at a loss at 
first to know what sinful, satanic element there had 
been in the sentiments he had been cherishing—the 
words that he had used. It might at once occur to 
him that he had been too familiar—had used too much 
liberty with Him whom he had just acknowledged to 
be the Christ, the Son of the living God. But it could 
surely not be simply and solely because of his being 
offended at the freedom taken, that Jesus had spoken 








to him as He did. Some light may have been thrown 
upon the matter, even to Peter’s apprehension at the 
time, by our Lord’s own explanatory words: “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan: for thou savourest not the 
things that be of God, but the things that be of men,” 
There were two ways of looking upon those guf- 
ferings and death, of which, now for the first time, 
Jesus had begun to speak—the selfish, earthly, human 
one, and the spiritual, the divine. Peter was thinking 
of them solely under the one aspect, thinking of them 
in their bearing alone upon the personal comfort, the 
outward estate and condition of his Lord. He would 
have Jesus avoid them. He himself would stand 
between them and his Master, and not suffer them to 
come upon Him, inflicting, as he imagined they 
would do, such great discredit and dishonour upon 
his name and cause. But he knew not or forgot 
that it was for this end that Jesus came into 
the world, to suffer and die for sinners; that the 
cup could not pass from him, the cross could not be 
avoided, without prophecies being left unfulfilled, pur- 
poses of God left unaccomplished, the sin of man left 
unatoned for, the salvation of mankind left unsecured. 
He knew not or forgot that he was bringing to bear 
upon the humanity of our Lord one of the strongest 
and subtlest of all the trials to which it was to be 
exposed, when in prospect of that untold weight of 
sorrow which was to be laid upon it in the Garden and 
upon the Cross, the instincts of nature taught it to 
shrink therefrom, to desire and to pray for exemption. 
It was the quick and tender sense our Lord had of the 
peculiarity and force of this temptation, rather than 
his sense of the singularity and depth of Peter’s sin- 
fulness, which prompted and pointed his reproof. At 
the same time he desired to let Peter know that the 
way of looking at things, in which he had been in- 
dulging, had in it that earthly carnal element which 
condemned it in his sight. Nay, more; He would 
seize upon the opportunity now presented, to proclaim 
once more, as He had so often done, that not in his 
own case alone, but in the case of all his true and 
faithful followers, suffering, self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
must be undergone. He had noticed the approach of 
a number of the people who had assembled at the sight 
of Jesus and his Apostles passing by their dwellings. 
These He called to Him, as if wishing to intimate that 
what He had now to say, though springing out of 
what had occurred, and addressed in the first instance 
to the twelve, was yet meant for all—was to be taken 
up and repeated, and spread abroad, as addressed to 
the wide world of mankind. If any man—whosoever, 
whatsoever he be—will come after me, be a follower of 
me, not nominally, but really, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow me. No other 
way there was for me, your Redeemer, your forerunner, 
than by taking up the Cross appointed, and on that 
Cross bearing your transgressions: and no other way 
for you to follow me, than by each of you voluntarily 
and daily taking up that cross which consists in the 
repudiation of self-indulgence as the princip'e and 
spirit of your life, in the willing acceptance of self- 
denial as the fixed condition of the new life’s growth 
and progress in your souls, in the crucifying of every 
sinful affection and desire. ‘‘ For whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life 
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for my sake and the gospel’s, shall save it.” Let it be 
your main, supreme, engrossing object, to save your 
life; to guard yourself against its ills, to secure its 
benefits, its wealth, its honours, its enjoyments—the 
end shall be that the very thing you seek to save you 
certainly shall lose. But if from a supreme love to 
Christ, and a predominating desire to please Him, you 
are willing to lose life, to give up anything which He 
calls you to give up, tho end shall be that the very 
thing that you were ready to lose, you shall at last 
and most fully gain. For take it even as a mere 
matter of profit and loss—but weigh aright what 
is thrown into the scale, when you are balancing 
earthly and eternal interests—‘‘ What is a man pro- 
fited if he gain the whole world ?” No man ever did 
so; but suppose he did, imagine that one way or other 
the very whole, the sum total that this world, its 
pursuits, its possessions, its enjoyments, can do to 
make one happy, were grasped by one single pair of 
arms into one single bosom, would it profit him, 
would he be a gainer if, when the great balance was 
struck, it should be found—that in gaining the 
whole world he had lost his own soul? that it had 
been lost to God and to all its higher duties, and 
so lost to happiness and lost for ever? For if a 
man once lose his soul, where shall he find an 
equivalent in value for it? where shall he find that 
by which it can be redeemed or bought again? 
what shall he find or give in exchange for his soul? 
Too true, alas! it is, that, clear though this simplest of 
all questions of profit and loss be, many will not work 
it out, or apply it to their own case, content to grasp 
what is nearest, the present, the sensible, the earthly, 
and to overlook the more remote, the unseen, the 
spiritual, the eternal. Too true that what hinders 
many from a hearty and full embrace of Christ and 
all the blessings of his salvation, is a desire to go with 
the multitude; a shrinking, through shame, from any- 
thing that would separate them from the world. 
Would that upon the ears of such the solemn words of 
our Lord might fall with power—‘‘ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me, and of my words, of him shall 
the Son of man be ashamed when He cometh 
in his own glory, in the glory of his Father, in 
the glory of the holy angels.” And at that coming, 
when the earth and the heavens shall pass away, and 
we shall find ourselves standing before the great white 
throne, and in the presence of that vast community of 
holy beings, what will it look then to have been 
ashamed of Jesus now? What will it be then to find 
Him ashamed of us, disowning us as his ? 

How strangely must this about the Son of man, so 
coming with power and great glory, have sounded in 
the ears of those who had just been listening to Him 
as he told how that He must suffer many things, and 
be killed and be raised again the third day! Beyond 





that time of dishonour and suffering and death, pre- 
dicted as so near, here was another advent of the Son 
of man, around which every circumstance of glory 
and honour was to be thrown. But when was that 
advent to be realised? Of the day and the hour of its 
coming no man was to know; but this much about it 
Jesus might even now reveal, that there were some 
standing then before Him who should not taste of death 
till they saw the Kingdom of God set up, till they saw 
Jesus coming in that kingdom. It could not be of his 
personal and final advent to Judgment that Jesus 
meant here to speak, for that was not to occur within 
the lifetime of any of that generation. Those, besides, 
who were to be alive and to be witnesses of that advent 
were never to taste of death. Jesus could only mean 
to speak of such a visible institution of his kingdom as 
should carry with it a prelude and prophecy of the 
great consummation. As it is now known that of the 
twelve apostles John and Philip alone survived the 
great catastrophe of the destruction of Jerusalem 
when the Judaic economy which Christ’s kingdom 
was meant to supersede was set aside, it has been 
generally believed that it was to that particular epoch 
or event that Jesus here referred. If we reflect, how 
ever, that it was to the general audience by whom He 
was at the time surrounded, and not exclusively to the 
twelve, that Jesus addressed these words, we may he 
the more disposed to believe that it was to the general 
fact of the open establishment of his kingdom upon 
earth—that kingdom which was erected on the day of 
Pentecost, and which came forth more conspicuously 
into notice when the Jewish ceremonial expired, and 
it took its place—that our Saviour alluded. Some of 
those to whom Jesus was speaking at Czesarea Philippi 
were to witness the setting up of this kingdom withiu 
the souls of men, and in its setting were to behold the 
visible pledge that He would come again the second 
time, to bring the present economy of things to its 
close. Let us apply the saying of our Lord in this 
way to ourselves. He has a kingdom, not distin- 
guished now by any tokens of external splendour— 
his kingdom within the soul. Before we taste of 
death we may, we ought to know that kingdom, to 
enter into it, be enrolled as its subjects, be partakers 
of its privileges and blessings. And if so by faith we 
see and own our Lord, yielding ourselves up to Him 
as the Christ, the Son of the living God, who has come 
in the name of the Lord to save us, then when we 
close our eyes in death, we may do so in the humble 
confidence that when He comes in his own glory, and 
the glory of the Father, and the glory of the holy 
angels, we shall not be ashamed before Him at his 
coming, and He shall not be ashamed of us, but shall 
welcome us into that kingdom which shall never be 
moved, whose glory and whose blessedness shall bo 
full, unchangeable, eternal. 
Wittrau Hanna, 
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MY BROTHER’S KEEPER: PAPERS BEARING ON THE CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


IV.—TRADES’ UNIONS; OR HOW THE FEAR OF GOD AND REGARD FOR MAN FLOURISH OR 
FADE TOGETHER. 


THERE is a large measure of truth in the well-worn | 
It | 


saying, ‘‘ Britain is the workshop of the world.” 
is quite true that other shops in other lands surpass us 
in certain kinds of manufacture to which they have 
mainly devoted their attention; but over all, this 
Shop is both the biggest and the best. 

Connected with our pre-eminence in manufactures 
stands another fact,—our skilled artizans constitute a 
very large proportion of the community. Of late 
years this class has been making rapid progress in 
education, income, and political power. They are 
bold to assert, and strong to vindicate their due posi- 
tion as a great constituent of the Commonwealth. 
Legislators could not now ignore them if they would ; 
and should not, if they could. The artizans have dis- 
covered that the nation could not do without them, and 
therefore they have endeavoured, in the present gene- 
ration, to make better terms for themselves than their 
predecessors enjoyed or even dreamt of. When united 

hey are able, within certain limits, to dictate terms to 

their employers. We often hear the remark made by 
capitalists that now the tables are turned,—that the 
men are masters, and the masters must do their bid- 
ding. Although it is sometimes, perhaps, mingled 
with a shade of the splenetic and sometimes put in an 
exaggerated form, the observation leans on a basis of 
substantial truth. The relative positions of the master 
and the men have essentially changed during the cur- 
rency of the present generation. 

It is the part of a Christian patriot to accept provi- 
dential circumstances frankly, and to make the best 


of them. Let us be well assured, this is a tide that 


cannot be turned back: itis our part rather to rejoice 
in the might of its volume, and lay ourselves out at 
once to purify and rightly to direct the stream. What- 
ever of evil and danger may be found to lie in this 
condition of things should be fairly looked in the face, 
not in order to sound the note of a despairing lamen- 
tation over a ruined commonwealth, but in order to 
shake our lethargy cff, and send us out in a hopeful 
mission upon society to cure its evils by the grace of 
God, and employ its vast resources on the side of 
mercy and truth. 

Two facts regarding the moral condition of our 
artizans have of late been providentially brought in 
succession before the public view, constituting as it 
were the dark shades in a landscape that is by no 
means destitute of light, It is of importance that we 
should examine these facts both separately and in 
their mutual relations. 

I, By certain conferences lately held in the metro- 
polis between Christian philanthropists on the ono 
side, and working men on the other, it was ascer- 
tained that a very large proportion of working men 
are totally estranged from the worshipping assemblies 
of the Christian Church, and that, confessing this 
estrangement, they justify or excuse it on various 
grounds. The conferences were summoned in a fair 





and liberal spirit ; perfect freedom being enjoyed by 
every speaker both in regard to the fact of non- 
attendance on Christian worship, and the reasons that 
might be assigned for it. 

In separate and successive meetings working men 
stated frankly that few of their class ever attend a 
place of worship, and endeavoured to explain the 
reason of their absence. The grounds given were 
various: with one, it was weariness—all energy 
being required for the immediate necessities of life ; 
with another, the expense of worship was the obstacle; 
a third abandoned the house of God because he 
thought the preachers, as a class, had no sympathy 
with working men. Still another set of witnesses 
attributed the carelessness of the working population 
to the inappropriateness of the preaching which is 
generally heard from the pulpit. The explanations 
submitted to account for the fact, brought out in sad 
relief the fact itself, that few of the labouring and 
artizan classes in the great centres of population are 
in the habit of attending a place of Christian worship, 
They have in a great measure forsaken the assembling 
of themselves together. 

This acknowledged fact, however, should be taken 
in connexion with two alleviating circumstances ; for it 
is as mischievous to overrate as to underrate our misfor- 
tunes. One of these circumstances is, that a beginning 
has been made in the process of recovery. During the 
last ten years an energetic and successful effort has been 
made in London, Glasgow, and other great cities, to 
penetrate the huge continent of irreligion that occupies 
the lower strata of society. Many have already been 
won by the power of the Gospel ; and the testimony of 
all concerned in the work of reclaiming is to the effect 
that these men, when they aro at last led captive, 
become steadfast and zealous disciples of Christ. 

Having had occasion lately to worship in a large 
city with a congregation mainly composed of men 
lately won from a state of practical irreligion, T was 
at first startled and afterwards much impressed with 
the power of their united voices in singing praise. 
The music, although correct and appropriate, was not 
remarkable for its skill; but the volume of sound that 
arose from the assembly was astounding. The men 
were strong-sinewed men ; and when their hearts were 
once in it, they did the work more mightily than any 
other assembly. 

The other favourably modifying circumstance is, 
that positive unbelief has not by any means spread 
so widely among the working classes as neglect of 
Christian ordinances. A sprinkling of intellectual 
infidelity may be found among them as among others; 
but infidelity is not the rule in their ranks. In 
very large numbers the belief remains, more or less 
dormant indeed, but ready to be revived when the 
truth in love can be brought into contact with their 
homes and their hearts. 

Here then lies the acknowleged fact, that the work- 
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ing artizan class—not those that are scattered in small 
patches among the rural population, but those espe- 
cially that are congregated in great masses—have, as a 
body, fallen into a state of irreligion, in as far as they 
have ceased to frequent the house of prayer. The 
state of the case is favourably modified by the circum- 
stances just mentioned; but while that modification 
should stimulate hope, it would be a miserable mistake 
to make it the occasion of procrastination. We may 
be well assured that if the existing state of things do 
not immediately change for the better, it will soon 
change for the worse. It is not a characteristic of this 
class of diseases to remain long stationary ; if it is not 
cured, it will kill. Society is deeply concerned in this 
matter. One member cannot in this fashion suffer 
without bringing suffering also on all the rest. 

Il. The second fact regarding the moral condition of 
British artizans has been made equally public, and 
has more recently emerged. It is the topic of the day, 
and well it may. A Commission appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the character and opera- 
tion of Trades’ Unions, at present prosecuting its 
labours in England, has made some of the most 
startling disclosures of crime that have occurred in the 
nation’s history. In one district, and among several 
cognate branches of industry in iron, it has come out, 
through the confession of the criminals, that the unions 
formed among the men of the several crafts to protect 
their own interests and keep up the rate of wages, 
have acted as so many secret irresponsible tribunals, 
and practised murder after the manner of the execrated 
and extinct Thugs of India. These men have been for 
many years maintaining a monopoly in their own 
branch of manufacture, by a deliberate and organised 
system of assassination. When a man, whether from 
the neighbourhood or from a distance, dared to work 
for a manufacturer without submitting to the rules of 
the union, he was at first threatened and warned ; and 
if he did not comply, he was maimed or murdered. 
The secretary of the society kept fitting agents at hand, 
ready to maim or murder at graduated prices. 

These facts are now in process of being judicially 
brought to light. The system was carried on for 
years without detection; it is revealed now by the 
confession of the perpetrators. But they kept their 
secret until it suited them to tell it.. They did not 
confess until their own safety was secure. We and 
our police were helpless in their hands. 

Lam well aware that trades’ unions in other places 
haye hastened to proclaim that they have no sympathy 
with such atrocious crimes. I am ready to receive 
and accept their disclaimer. Corruption of this hue 
has not yet become general; ifit had, I fear, remedial 
measures now would come too late. I take the facts 
as they lie before the world: I am nc3 disposed to 
exaggerate tne evil. “hese disclosures reveal rocks 
ahead that may well make the boldest mariner bate 
his breath, while he holds the helm and endeavours to 
steer the vessel through. I do not aver that crime in 
this form has penetrated into all the trades’ unions of 
the kingdom ; it is sufficiently appalling to learn that 
it has in this form crept into any. If one trades’ 
union with its organisation could act for years in the 
heart of England, as a society of Thugs, the fact is 
enough to set all the clear heads of the country a 





thinking, and all the warm hearts a beating, and all 
the strong hands a working, for the salvation of the 
commonwealth. 

But these two facts, providentially and independently 
brought to light, one by private persons in London 
last winter, another by official inquiry during the 
present summer, significant though they be separately, 
are much more significant when they are combined 
and viewed in their reciprocal relations. They repro- 
duce in a manner altogether unexpected the doctrine 
of Scripture, that the fear of God is-the only founda- 
tion of a regard for man in any community. From 
the dark chambers where these councils of assassina- 
tion were held, the Word of God is strangely, yet 
articulately echoed up, ‘‘ That he who loveth God love 
his brother also.” The first commandment is chief— 
is the foundation-stone, and thereon must the second 
rest. When the first is wanting, the second falls; 
when godliness fades in a land, humanity cannot 
flourish. The men who pay a wretch to shoot a 
fellow workman, in order to keep wages up, are not 
the men who with the great assembly put heart and 
soul into the psalm of praise on the morning of the 
Lord’s day. We discovered first the abandonment of 
Divine worship; and ere we had recovered from the 
sad surprise, we were startled by the discovery of 
systematic assassination. 

In these facts we are brought face to face with an 
awful law of God, that each man is, under the Divine 
government, constituted his brother’s keeper. The 
brother whom we do not keep in love and faithfulness, 
will, when he goes astray, become the rod lifted up 
by the secret machinery of Providence, and falling 
heavily on our devoted heads. 

It is a short-sighted policy to heap up wealth, and 
strive to outstrip each other in the race for riches, while 
we leave the human instruments of our aggrandisement 
to gravitate away from God and goodness. Our art 
will not long prosper, if we permit our artizans to drift 
away into practical atheism—to live without God in 
the world. It is at ourperil as well as theirs, if we fail 
to grasp them with a brother’s love and lead them to 
the Saviour of sinners—theirs and ours. 

If they are not fastened to the anchor of the soul, 
they will make shipwreck, but we shall not escape. 
When a number of ships are moored, or anchored, 
or buoyed in the river, all have an interest in the 
safety of each. If some of those that lie farther sea- 
ward break off from their moorings, and drift up with 
wind and tide, they will run foul of us as we lie secure 
in the channel farther up. The drifting ships may 
sink, but they will drag others down. 

Something has already been done in the direction of 
bringing the Gospel of Christ in the Spirit of Christ 
specifically home to the somewhat chilled and suspi- 
cious hearts of the outfield artizans. The effort which 
the Church has already made is the effect of some 
blessing already received from the Lord, and a har- 
binger of more. The readiness to receive the Word 
that has in various places, been exhibited by the 
hitherto unheeding and unheeded multitudes, is a re- 
proof of ourdistrust, and an encouragement to increased 
exertion. In the presence of these blessed first-fruits, 
we might well say with that hopeful daughter of 
Abraham, the wife of Manoah, ‘If the Lord were 
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pleased to kill us, he would not have showed us all 
these things.” 

How precious is the result, when the Christian 
home mission is in some measure successful! In the 
old dispensation the skill of cunning workmen was 
consecrated to the service of the sanctuary. The 
temple was adorned by the products of the loom and 
the forge. Under the new dispensation a more ‘‘ rea- 
sonable service”’ is required and accepted. The workers 
are more curious and more costly than their work. 
The thoughtful brain, and expressive face, and nimble 
fingers of the artizans are of far more exquisite mould 
than anything produced in their factories. Looking 
on these men, the Lord says, ‘‘I seek not yours, but 
you.” Itis not, Bring your art, and with it decorate 
the house of prayer: it is, Let the artists render them- 
selves as an offering to God, of a sweet smelling 
savour ;—let the artists not make, but be, a temple for 
the indwelling of God. Themselves are more acceptable 
as a temple to the Lord than any edifice that can be 
reared by their skill. 

Look, Christian patriot, on the vast multitude that 
constitute the labouring population of these islands: 
think of their skill and their education ; think of their 
union and their consciousness of strength; think, 
moreover, of their approaching political enfranchise- 
ment; here is a prize to be contended for and won. 
Whether the present comparative prosperity of the 
mechanics should continue or wane, it is equally the 





duty and the interest of every true disciple of Christ 
to do his utmost in order to commend the Gospel to 
his brother. Effective evangelisation on this field will 
bring in a large and quick return. The conversion of 
these skilled and powerful multitudes will bring much 
glory to God—much good to the world. 

But beware! It is not by assumption of a lordly 
authority, or the formal repetition of venerated com- 
monplaces, or the hypocritical denunciation of work- 
men’s sins, while more respectable worldliness is 
tacitly encouraged :—it is not thus that these sturdy 
adversaries will be subdued—that these sturdy doubters 
will be convinced—that these neglecters of Christ 
will be made to return and sit at his feet. We 
have written the evidences of Christianity sufficiently 
already : we must live the evidences of Christianity 
now. Tell them, as Paul did, that they are enemies of 
the cross of Christ; but tell it, as Paul did, through 
tears. The cardinal doctrines of grace are the same 
in all ages; but the special aspect of these doctrines 


which the times and circumstances demand, is that of | 


honest, self-sacrificing, true human sympathy with 
brother men in their sin and danger. We have no 
power to help in this case, unless we come down and 
stand beside our brother, manifestly and thoroughly 
counting ourselves, but for the grace of God, no 
better than him. It is only when we get upon this 
platform that our brother, broken though he be, will 
consent to lean on the arm we offer him. 
WILLIAM ARNOT, 





STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
X.—RUTH THE VIRTUOUS. 


Apart from the interest which belongs to a noble 
character and romantic fortunes, the story of Ruth is 
interesting for the light it throws on her country and 
the manners of her age. It appears that Canaan, the 
land of her adoption, had suffered one of those famines 
which are the scourge of tropical and semi-tropical 
climes. Indeed, the Book of Ruth opens with one; and 
it ison it, in God’s providence, the tale turns. No 
scourge in the hand of the Almighty, neither pestilence 
nor the sword, is more terrible than famine. Look at 
the prophet’s picture of a starving people — “‘ Their 
visage is blacker than a coal; they are not known in 
the streets; their skin cleaveth to their bones; it is 
withered, it is become like a stick; they that be slain 
with the sword are better than they that be slain with 
hunger, for they pine away stricken through for want 
of the fruits of the earth; the hands of the pitiful 
women have sodden their own children; they were 
their meat in the destruction of the daughter of my 
people.” Or look at the spectacle which met Elijah’s 
eyes on his approach to Zarephath !—a woman wasted 
to a skeleton; picking up, as she totters along with 
slow and feeble steps, a few sticks to prepare her own 
and her son’s last earthly meal. Or look at Orissa, 
in our Indian empire, where last year the sides of the 
roads and streets were covered with the dead and 
dying; and a million of our fellow-subjects perished 
of starvation through the failure of their crops. Our 





gratitude may find food in famines; and such scenes 
may well reconcile us to the chilling fogs, and cutting 
winds, and cold stormy winters of a land where an 
equable and moderate climate crowns the labours of 
the husbandman, and exempts its inhabitants from 
horrors amid which ‘‘children cry for bread, and 
their mothers have none to give them.” 

Happily unfamiliar with the scourge that drove 
Naomi and her husband to the land of Moab—where 
the whole family were to find bread, and the two sons 
to find wives—this Book presents us with a very fami- 
liar scene; nor any more pleasant to look on. Here, 
when autumn has tinted the woods, and mornings 
are bright and bracing, and the dews hang, sparkling 
like liquid diamonds, on bush and tree, isa field crowded 
with joyous reapers, behind whom, as armed with 
peaceful steel they go down in lines on the golden 
corn, come straggling gleaners—God’s peculiar care— 
the poor, the infirm, widowed women, orphans, and 
little children. Ere Poor-laws came to dry up, and 
changes in agriculture to divert from their old chan- 
nels, many a stream of charity, such were the scenes our 
own fields presented ; and it was a spectacle creditable 
to humanity, and to those who gave the poor free scope 
to roam and glean among the stubble. But observe 
that yonder, where Ruth and others follow the reapers, 
they have not to ask permission. They have a right 
to glean; nor dare any churlish Nabal drive them 
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from his field, as trespassers. This is om of many 
beautiful and touching instances of God’s pity for the 

r. He who made the heavens and the earth made 
statutes in Israel for their special protection. By 
these they had a right at law to glean—to enter field 
or vineyard, and eat their full—to gather the crop 
that grew in the corners of the corn-fields—to claim 
the whole produce of the land in its every seventh 
year of rest. Reminded of such beneficent laws, may 
we not glean another lesson from this story of the 
gleaner ?—this, namely, that though these arrange- 
ments, being Jewish, are not binding on us as Chris- 
tians, yet, as Christians, we ought to cherish their 
spirit, and see God in his care for the widow, the 
fatherless and the friendless, the stranger and the 
orphan, setting us an example that we should follow 
His steps. 

The simple as well as kindly manners of Ruth’s 
days, as they also are brought out in her history, lend 
ita peculiar interest. The claims of a common brother- 
hood, overlying all conventional distinctions, were 
acknowledged then as they are not now. With a piety 
foreign to the spirit of the French Revolution, there 
was much of what its leaders professed to aim at, and 
described by the Shibboleth of Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality. Sce in yonder field with what kind 
familiarity Boaz bears himself to his servants; more, 
indeed, like a father, or a friend, than a master. He 
accosts them with his blessing; and they bless him in 
return. Many of our small farmers have to undergo 
the toil, and are little raised above the rank of servants 
—and were, perhaps, happier if they were servants. 
But Boaz, unlike these, is a man of mark in the 
country—‘‘a mighty man of wealth,” the Bible calls 
him. Yet, so far from treating those who serve him 
as the clods among his feet, he sits down to eat with 
them; and, too good and great a man to sacrifice the 
claims of humanity to a false pride and fancied 
dignity, he inyites even the poor gleaner to draw 
near, and share inthe commonmeal. Thousands now- 
a-days are brought to poverty by their improvidence, 
and not a few by their dissipated habits; but in these 
old and more virtuous times poverty was justly re- 
garded asa misfortune rather than a crime; and so 
Ruth, at Boaz’s invitation, takes her place in the 
circle where ‘‘he sat beside the reapers.” There, 
instead of commanding his servants to help her, he 
himself supplies her wants—knowing how much more 
that would enhance the kindness. It is said ‘‘he 
reached her parched corn;” and, supplied by no 
niggard hand, such as in some houses weighs out the 
servants’ food, ‘‘she did eat, and was sufficed, and left.” 

There was a time, also, in our own country, when, 
with certain distinctive arrangements of place and 
food, master and servants sat at the same board; and 
by this primitive custom, as they elsewhere and at 
another table recognised each other as brethren in 
Christ, recognised each other as brethren in Adam— 
equally the children of Him who hath made of one 
blood all the families of the earth. This was a kindly 
old custom. I am not aware that it weakened the 
authority of masters, or fostered pride and presump- 
tion in their servants; and it may admit of question 
whether the change of manners which has placed the 
two classes so far apart has been for the benefit of 











either—has to any extent compensated for the lack 
of those kindly feelings and that mutual interest 
which used to subsist between them, for 


“ The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.” 


In the old times of Ruth, before national corrup- 
tion came in with national wealth, the morals of the 
people seem to have been as pure as their habits were 
temperate, and their manners simple. Had it been 
otherwise, would Naomi have exposed her daughter- 
in-law to such an interview as she held with Boaz— 
alone on the threshing-floor, and under the cloud of 
night? No doubt a marriage between him and 
Ruth would have greatly promoted her interest as 
well as her daughter-in-law’s. There have been 
mothers so debased as to traffic with their daughters’ 
virtue ; and others, hardly less criminal, who, for the 
sake of higher wages or the chance of an advantageous 
marriage, haye exposed their principles and their 
persons to imminent danger of contamination. But, 
whatever the loose principles of some mothers, unless 
the age in which Naomi lived had been distinguished 
by purity of morals as well as by simplicity of manners, 
I cannot believe that this venerable and virtuous 
matron would have ventured on what had been a very 
perilous experiment. Admitting this, as in justice to 
Naomi we should, I am not prepared, though God 
overruled it for the good of all parties, to justify the step 
she took. And supposing it could be justified, if we 
knew all that was peculiar to her time and circum- 
stances, her conduct would form no precedent, no 
example for others to follow. Our rule is not the 
example of Naomi, or the success of her experiment, 
but this plain word of God—*‘ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” We are never 
to forget that, in respect of all sins, our safety or- 
dinarily lies in keeping out of the way of temptation 
—not in fighting the devil, but in fleeing from him 
—in avoiding the approach as well as ‘‘ the appear- 
ance of evil”—in carefully acting up to the spirit 
of the petition, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation!” We 
walk in slippery places. And such as do so have need 
to take care how they walk; ever praying, ‘Lord, 
hold up my goings, that my footsteps slip not!” 

The part Ruth acted in the affair of her interview 
with Boaz presents a state of matters and of manners 
very different from ours. Indeed, werea woman now- 
a-days to use such a liberty, her conduct would be 
justly pronounced not improper only, but immodest— 
since modesty is the handmaid of virtue, very strange, 
at least, in a woman of unsullied reputation. Such 
was Ruth’s—‘‘ All the city of my people,” said Boaz, 
‘* doth know that thou art a virtuous woman.” 

To form a proper estimate of her conduct in this 
transaction, we must not only take into account that 
she, a stranger to the habits of the people, acted under 
the advice of an aged and pious matron, but that, 
according to the Mosaic law, as appears from the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Deuteronomy, she was entitled, 
if not required, to claim marriage at the hand of her 
dead husband’s nearest kinsman, as, ignorant that 
another was nearer, she believed Boaz to be. Nor 
can she be justly blamed for claiming a right which 
God sanctioned, if He did not positively enjoin. Why 
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the overture made to Boaz was not made in other, 
and what would seem more prudent, circumstances, I 
cannot say. To us it appears a strange step she took 
in seeking him in a lonely place, and at the midnight 
hour. There may have been reasons for it of which 
we are ignorant. Perhaps it was the custom of the 
country. If so, it was one certainly not to be com- 
mended. 
whole conduct, and that also of Boaz, in their perilous 
circumstances, is eminently pure and honourable ; 








of Ruth and Boaz famous in the annals of time, and in 
the everlasting memories of eternity. It was here 
that David, Ruth’s great-grandson, tended his father’s 
sheep. The hills around heard the first feeble notes 
of the harp that banished the evil spirit from the 
breast of Saul, and has charmed the Church of God, 
through successive ages, with its inspired and sacred 


However, let justice be done to Ruth. Her | melodies. These hills saw the brave boy encounter 


both the lion and the bear; and, as he plucked the 


prey from their bloody jaws, win victories that were his | 


nor does her reply to his question, though it sound | confidence when, accepting the challenge of the giant, 


strange in our ears, form any exception to that remark. 
Waking at the dead of night, by the faint light of 


| 
| 


he said, ‘‘ The Lord that delivered me from the paw of | 


the lion and the paw of the bear, He will deliver me 


harvest-moon or stars, he sees the dim form of a | out of the hand of this Philistine.” But Ruth was the 


woman stretched out at his feet. Starting up amazed, he | 


cries, ‘‘ Who art thou ?”—a question which, no doubt 
expecting, she answers, saying, ‘“‘I am Ruth;” adding, 
‘Spread therefore thy skirt over thine handmaid, for 
thou art a near kinsman.” Evil to him who evil 
thinks. In this speech no immodesty stains the lips 
of Ruth, or casts the breath of suspicion on her 
character. Every country has customs, and modes of 
expression, peculiar to itself; and this which she 
employed was that followed by the Jewish women 
when, in circumstances akin to hers, they claimed 
marriage of their nearest kinsman—the rights, in fact, 
of the living and the dead. 

The marriage that resulted from this strange, short 
courtship presents another phase of the simple manners 
of these early days. While Roman Catholics, though 
advocating celibacy, exalt marriage into a sacrament, 
and others, who do not go that length, regard it as 
an ordinance where the hand of priest, or presbyter, 
is required to tie the knot, Boaz and Ruth went about 
forming this connexion after the simplest fashion ; and 
ina way, 1 mayremark, quite in harmony with the spirit 
of the marriage-law of Scotland. The morning suc- 
ceeding their interview, he seats himself at the city- 
gate. The man who was a degree more nearly related 
to Ruth than he, approaches to pass out. His steps 
are suddenly arrested. ‘‘Ho! such-an-one,” cries 
Boaz; ‘‘turn azide, and sit down here!” When he 
had done so, with ten of the elders of the city as 
witnesses and judges in the cause, Boaz relates the 
matter in hand; and as this man had at law a prior 
claim to Ruth’s hand, he offers her in marriage to him. 
He declines to avail himself of his rights; and thus 
leaves the way clear for Boaz. He himself now claims 
her; and she consents. The elders with the people 
being taken to witness that they become man and 
wife with their free, mutual, honest consent, they are 
married. That constitutes the marriage. However 
proper may be our custom of accompanying marriage 
with religious services, there was on that occasion no 
such ceremony; nothing more than the blessing, not of 
any ecclesiastic, but of the elders and people, who say, 
‘*The Lord make the woman who is to come into 
thine house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did 
build the house of Israel; and do thou worthily in 
Ephratah and be famous in Bethlehem !” 

This blessing on their nuptials was answered in a 
Way none present perhaps ever dreamt of—events 
hanging on the marriage that had been so lovingly 
yet simply entered on, which still direct the steps 


| 





ancestress, and Bethlehem the birthplace, of a greater | 
|than David. There, the Son of God drew his first 


breath; there, the Sun of Righteousness arose on a 
benighted world, with healing in his wings; there, the 
fountain of salvation, the waters of which if a man drink 
he shall never thirst more, sprung up sparkling into the 
light of day. It was in the city where Ruth was mar- 
ried, the Saviour of the world was born: it was among 
these hills the shepherds watched their flocks by night; 
it was over the very fields trodden by this gleaner’s 


feet, the glory of the Lord shone forth, and the mid- | 
night sky suddenly became filled with angels, and | 


mortal ears heard those immortals sing, ‘‘ Glory to 


God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will | 


toward men.” 
But from the scenery and incidents of the story let 
us now turn to her who is its principal character. 


Honoured above all others of her sex, she is the only | 


woman that gives her name to a Scripture Book—a 


famous queen excepted, whose life, equally charac- | 


terised by remarkable interpositions of providence, 
was even still more romantic. Though Ruth’s career 
was certainly less brilliant than Esther’s, her story 


is more instructive; more suggestive of useful || 
Esther moved in a | 
palace; but Ruth playing her part on the common | 
stage of life, teaches thousands how to act, who have | 


lessons to the mass of readers. 


no chance of rising to royal dignity, and to whom, 
unless in so far as they illustrate a presiding Provi- 
dence, it is a matter of indifference by what steps 
a beautiful slave became the choice of a king and 
the partner of his throne. Besides, such beauty as 
adorned Esther and opened her way to fortune, is a 
gift bestowed on few; but all may aspire after, and, 
through the grace of God, attain to the virtues of Ruth 
—virtues which raise many a straw-thatched cottage 


in true dignity above lordly mansions, and throw @ | 


moral glory around the humble head which poverty 
can neither eclipse nor obscure. Not that, dazzled by 


her beauty, I am insensible to the noble qualities of ° 


Esther, or deem her to have been unworthy of her 
brilliant fortunes. Unlike many that, so soon as they 
rise in the world, forget the rock whence they were 
hewn, she, noble woman, perilled crown and life to 
save her people; saying, as with pale resolution on her 
jewelled brow she passed uninvited into the presence 
of the king, ‘If I perish, I perish!” Still I regard 
Ruth’s history—though less sensational and fascinat- 
ing to the mere lovers of romance—as more instruc- 
tive, in this, that her virtues formed the foundations 


of travellers to its scene, and have made the city | of her fortune. These, not the beauty that fascinates 
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but fades, won the regard of Boaz, and were the steps 
in God’s providence by which the gleaner of his fields 
rose to be the wife of his bosom, and the mistress of 
his house. 

Nor won his regard only; for her virtues appear 
to have been the talk and admiration of all the town. 
Years before Naomi had returned to Bethlehem, a 
spectacle to wonder at, her neighbours had seen her 
leave itin affluence. With a husband at her side, and at 
her back two gallant sons, she was an object of envy to 
many who, having no means to fly the famine, remained 
at home to suffer. But they who had envied, lived to 
pity her. Years thereafter, a rumour that Naomi has 
returned runs through the streets of Bethlehem; 
and the people hasten to their doors to see an in- 
stance, as sad as eyes could look on, of the hollowness of 
all earthly things. Slowly, feebly, downcast and for- 
lorn, her form bent under the weight of years, poverty 
hanging on her back, many sorrows written in her 
face, and the fountains of her great grief all opened 
anew by the painful recollections the scene awakens— 
Naomi goes up the street, leaning on the arm of an- 
other though younger widow. Old neighbours recog- 
nise her; yet hardly believe their own eyes—their only 
salutation one of astonishment, and grief, and pity: 
“Ts this Naomi?” As might be expected, and would 
certainly happen in any small town or village, an 
event so remarkable became the topic of universal 
interest and conversation. Naomi’s fortunes, with the 
name, relationship, character, and conduct of the 
stranger, her companion, were eagerly inquired into, 
and discussed. And all who know anything of 
the gossip of such places, will regard it as cre- 
ditable to the people of Bethlehem, and a very high 
testimony to the virtues of Ruth, that, poor and 
a stranger, a daughter of Moab and of heathen 
descent, she came out of this ordeal like gold untar- 
nished by the fire. The king’s chuff is better than other 
people’s corn, says a proverb: and ‘the destruction of 
the poor,” says the wise man, ‘“‘is their poverty.” 
But though according to these adages it usually de- 
preciates merits which wealth and rank enhance. 
poverty cannot obscure Ruth’s remarkable virtues. 
Borrowing lustre from its depth as stars frum the 
darkness of night, these rose on the town to attract 
universal notice and admiration: ‘‘ All the city of 
my people,” said Boaz, ‘‘ doth know that thou art a 
virtuous woman.” 

Observe, to begin with one of her humblest virtues, 
Ruth’s industry. 

She accompanies Naomi to the land of Israel; but 
not to live on public charity, or become the humble 
pensioner of affluent relatives. eared in the lap of 
luxury, she has never learned to work; yet in a noble 
spirit of independence, she resolves to carn her bread 
with her own hands—and Naomi’s too. It is work, 
not charity, she asks. The bread of beggary, like that 
of infamy, she holds in scorn. Her ambition is to be 
able to hold up hands, once white and delicate, but 
now rough with honest labour, and say, as St. Paul did 
afterwards, ‘‘ These have ministered to my necessities.” 
Brave woman, let the world learn from thee that spirit 
of industry and of independence which is a Christian 
virtue, having the sanction of Him who said, ‘‘ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work ;” and nota virtue 








only, but the guardian of other virtues—preserving 
men from meanness and dishonesty, and women from 
that love of idleness which makes many a poor, fallen, 
wretched creature prefer the gains of infamy to the 
wages of honest labour. 

We have called this a humble virtue, not because 
we hold it cheap, or do not regret that under the 
debasing influence of our Poor-laws and the self-indul- 
gent spirit of the age, it is dying out of the land. 
One of the saddest phases of the times is, that, for 
themselves or their parents, thousands now accept 
and even clamour for public charity who, less than a 
century ago, would have scorned to touch it—the old 
spirit of our country, that of the Trojan who took his 
aged father on his back, and bore him on his shoul- 
ders through the burning city. We call it a humble 
virtue, because, notwithstanding the degeneracy of 
the age, it still dwells in many a lowly home ; stamp- 
ing those with a true nobility who feel the bread taste 
sweet their own hands have earned, and, looking for- 
ward with a Christian’s hope to the rest of heaven, 
are content here to live to work and work to live. 
Cheered by Ruth’s example, and sustained in patience 
by the grace of God, let the sons of honest toil work 
on. There is ‘‘rest for the weary.” The sweat of 
death is the last that shall gather on their brows. 
Let them wait. ‘‘ Blessed,” as was said to Daniel, 
‘*is he that waiteth ; therefore go thou thy way till 
the end be, for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot 
at the end of the days.” 

Observe next her humility. 

On losing their fortune some retain in a silly 
pride what but aggravates the loss; rankling like a 
thorn in a bleeding wound. An empty sack cannot 
stand erect; yet they inflict misery on themselves, 
and not seldom wrong on others, by the mean and 
even dishonest things they do to keep up appearances. 
Deeming some honest but humble work beneath their 
dignity, they buy what they cannot pay for, or borrow 
what they cannot return. Ashamed to work, they are 
not ashamed to live on the fruits of others’ industry, 
rather than their own. There is something inexpres- 
sibly mean in this; and worse than mean. It argues 
a spirit of rebellion against Him and His providence 
who setteth up one and putteth down another; the 
wickedness of Ajax’s heart, without the sublimity of 
his action, when, offended with the gods, he raised 
his broken sword and shook it against the heavens. 
How different from this unchristian and rebellious 
spirit the humility of Ruth? How beautiful it is? 
Willing to engage in any honest work, however 
humble, she bends like a reed to the blast; bows her 
gentle head meekly before the majesty of heaven ; and, 
meeting her trials like a Christian heroine, drinks off 
the cup mingled and presented by her Father’s hand. 
Her blessed frame and spirit His who said, ‘‘ Not my 
will, but thine be done, O Father,” she wipes the 
tear from her eye, and suppressing each rising regret, 
goes forth to glean in fields till better work might 
offer, and better days should dawn. Nor when she 
went out to work, leaving the old saint at home to 
pray, were these far distant. The God and Husband 
of the widow had his eye on her, as he has on all who 
love and put their trust in Him ; ‘for the needy shall 
not alway be forgotten, and the expectation oi the 
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poor shall not perish for ever.” Taking her by the 
hand, God leads her blindfold, as it were, to the field 
of Boaz ; by-and-by, as she opens her sparkling and 
grateful eyes on an unexpected fortune, to find her- 
self the wife of a mighty man of wealth, and mistress 
of the servants behind whom she had stooped to glean. 
Like some turtle dove that had left the neighbouring 
wood, where it sat mourning for its mate, to drop 
with other feathered creatures on the stubble, ‘‘ her 
hap,” the story says, ‘“‘ was to light on a part of the 
field belonging to Boaz.” But as the old adage says, 
What haps God directs ; and from the fortune to which 
her humility conducted Ruth, we may learn to humble 
ourselves in the sight both of God and man. “Be 
clothed with humility,” is a good advice both for this 
world and the next. To stoop is the way to rise 
—our Saviour, in these words, laying down the law 
both of God’s natural and gracious government: 
‘* Whosoever exalteth himself shall be humbled, and 
whosoever humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

Observe her affection to Naomi. 

Who shall reign ? is a question that has given birth 
to intestine wars in houses as well as kingdoms; nor 
has the point in dispute always been whether the 
house should resemble a beehive, where the sovereign 
is a queen, and nota king. Between those who stood 
in the same relationship as Naomi, Ruth, and Orpah, 
the love of power has bred unhappy quarrels; and 
through that ambition, through conflicting interests, 
through incongruity of disposition or other causes, 
many a house has been divided against itself—not 
Christ, but the devil of an ill-temper, having “‘ set the 
mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law.” And it 
speaks much for the wives of her sons, as well as for 
Naomi herself, that their home in the land of Moab 
was the abode of mutual and affectionate confidence. 
A prudent, kind, tender, pious matron, she had won 
not the respect only, nor the affection, but the warmest 
attachments of her daughters-in-law. One in heart, 
when death had desolated their home, and laid in the 
dust the support around which each had clung, like 
plants of woodbine that the rude storm, tearing from 
their stays, has thrown on the ground, they intertwined 
their arms, and clung in close embraces to each other. 

How long the three widows mourned, and wept, and 
mingled their griefs together, as they had once their 
joys, in the land of Moab, I know not; but the time 
came when its daughters must part from Moab, or from 
Naomi. She had fled to that godless land to escape 
the famine, and, not in wrath but love, God had pur- 
sued her with a heavier judgment —her case that of ‘‘a 
man who flees from a lion, and a bear mects him; or 
leans his hand on the wall, and a serpent bites him.” 
Those she sought to save by carnal policy snatched 
from her arms by the hand of death, she comes to see 
her error, and to bewail it; and happy all those who, 
when earthly homes are desolated and fondly cherished 
hopes lie buried in the dust, are brought to seek 
better hopes and a better home! It was so with 
Naomi. In her affliction her heart turns away from 
Moab, back to the people and country of her God. 
She resolves to retrace her steps. Nor will Orpah and 
Ruth allow her to go alone. They will leave their 
kindred and country; and paying a farewell visit to 





the graves of the dead, will share her fortunes. Bach 
lending an arm, they will sustain her between them ; 
and though unable to soothe her sorrows any more 
than their own, they will mingle their tears with hers, 
Naomi is not behind them in generosity. Burthened 
with a load of grief and years, her spirits sink with 
her strength under the fatigues of the way; or some 
dark cloud comes across her faith; any way her for- 
tunes appearing as a sinking ship to remain in which 
is for her daughters-in-law to perish, she persuades 
them to return. Perhaps she did so to try them—just 
as Jesus bade the man who seemed ready to follow 
him sell all he had; or it was to warn them,—as in 
addressing his disciples, he foreboded persecution, and 
set the worst before them. 

Orpah’s courage fails. She loved Naomi, as many 
do Christ, but not better than herself—not with a 
passion that is stronger than death. She kisses, and 
weeps; and yet she parts—reminding us, as she 
goes and casts many a lingering look behind, of him 
who left Jesus, though sorrowful; drawn off by his 
great possessions. Not so Ruth. This was the crisis of 
her fate—that hour and moment of life on which her 
destiny shall turn; and such there is in every one’s 
life—coming to the lost on some occasion when they re- 
ject the offer ofa Saviour, and to God’s chosen people at 
that happy, hallowed hour when, no longer halting be- 
tween two opinions, they close with the offers of mercy. 
Moved no doubt by the Spirit of God, Ruth was equal 
to the crisis and the occasion. She stays when her 
sister leaves. Naomi advises, urges, entreats her also 
to go; and calling in example to the aid of precept, 
points to the form of Orpah disappearing in the dis- 
tance. It wrings Ruth’s heart to part with sister, 
mother, and country; but it would break it to part 
with Naomi. She cannot doit. So, passionately throw- 
ing herself into Naomi’s arms, or kneeling at her feet, 
and looking up with hands clasped and eyes brimful of 
tears, she breaks out into this touching, overpowering 
burst of affection—‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God: where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if ought but death part thee and me!” ‘The ship 
may sink; but, nailing her colours to the mast, she 
will sink or swim with it. Death only shall part 
them: nor death—the last favour her lips shall ask, 
that they lay her in Naomi’s grave. 

Nobly did Ruth redeem the pledges of this affecting 
scene. Not ashamed of Naomi’s poverty, lending 
her young arm to support her aged form, with her 
own hands earning her bread, cheering the lonely 
home, honouring the poor old saint as if she had 
been a queen, cherishing her as if she had been a 
lover, nursing her as if she were a helpless infant, 
living for her as if she was all the world to her, Ruth 
sets us an example of love and sympathy, of unselfish, 
devoted, generous affection, that, were it universal, 
with piety to God reigning in every house, would 
almost banish sorrow from the earth, and restore the 
days of Eden. 

She does more. She teaches us, by what she was to 
Naomi, what we are to be to Christ; how we should 
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cleave to Him—how we should love Him—with what 
Cevotion of heart and body, of soul, strength, mind, 
and spirit, we should serve Him; and gladly spend 
and be spent for Him—saying, as we take up our 
cross to follow the lover and redeemer of our souls, 
‘Where thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God shall be my God.” Noblest and purest and truest 





of women, born of a heathen race, but more Christian 
than most Christians, and thyself a pledge of the 
coming of the Gentiles, monument of Divine grace 
and fair pattern of the most attractive piety, mother 
of the great and good, and ancestress of an incarnate 
God; well may we say, in taking leave of thee— 
MANY DAUGHTERS HAVE DONE VIRIUOUSLY, BUT 
THOU EXCELLEST THEM ALL! 





THE HELMSVALE 


‘s WILLIE, aren’t you away yet?” said my wife as 
she entered the garden one Sunday afternoon to my 
little nephew, a boy of twelve, who lay on the grass 
playing with the dog. My sister lived only a short 
distance from our house, and Willie often spent his 
Sunday afternoons with us, because he liked our gar- 
den, which was about three times bigger than his 
mother’s. 

“Oh, I’ve got plenty of time yet,” he answered, 
peevishly. 

“Tt is past three,” my wife observed. 

“Yes, but school does not begin till the quarter 
past,” was the answer. 

‘“‘ Even supposing, it is time you were off. You'll 
find the chapel locked if you don’t make haste.” 

“Tf that’s the case, then I’ll trot back.” 

“Now, Willie, I say, that’s not right. You know 
how much you displease mamma by staying away from 
school. You weren’t there last Sunday, were you?” 

He got up to his feet rather slowly. ‘‘ Ah, bother 
the school!’ he muttered, as he strode off. 

* What a trouble it is to get that boy to go to 
school!” my wife said to me as she re-entered the 
house. 

“T suspect it’s the same with them all,” I re- 
plied. ‘And I doubt whether, if you were among 
the number, you would go without some trouble.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” she answered with a smile. 
“T confess that when I was a girl of twelve I did not 
step with enthusiasm into our dark, chilly school-room 
on Sunday afternoons when the sun was shining, the 
birds chirping and singing in the trees, and the fields 
teeming with flowers.” 

“Of course not. And I wonder whether even 
Richard Draper, Helen Aikman, Lizzie Henderson, 
and the other teachers, are in ecstasies when they are 
shut up with a lot of restless children in a dull church, 
to hear their lessons mumbled, and give them bits of 
sermons which they don’t care to listen to.” 

“Well,” my wife said, with a sigh, ‘‘I believe they 
are doing the work for conscience’ sake; they wish to 
do some good to the children. But whether they are 
doing it with pleasure, I cannot tell. I am sometimes 
inclined to think not.” 

“They do not seem to have the gift of attracting 
the children, at all events. Were you to go into the 
fields at this moment, you would see the roads crowded, 
and if you were then to peep into the school, I am 
afraid you would find it almost empty.” 

“But you know it is hard work to compete with the 
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flowers and the groen ficlds on a sunny summer 
afternoon like this,” answered my wife. 

‘Granted; but are matters much better in win- 
ter?” I asked. ‘To tell the truth, the children 
don’t like the class: and it’s neither the weather nor 
the building that is to blame, but the teachers. At 
least, that’s my opinion.” 

*‘T fear you are right,” she said. ‘‘I remember 
that I did not like the class, and tried to find pre- 
texts for staying away, till Miss Rowley became 
our teacher. Her class was always crowded. We 
actually longed for the hour. The weather might 
be ever so bright and beautiful, but it never tempted 
us to stay away. It was a perfect treat to sit and 
listen to her. And dull and dark as the school was, 
we were always sorry when the time was up. She 
might have kept us for three hours if she had wished, 
without the slightest difficulty.” 

«* And how do you account for that ?” I asked. 

“T can’t exactly say: I think it was the easy, 
pleasant way in which she could tell us Bible stories, 
and the exhaustless stock of anecdotes and illustra- 
tions she had at command. There was also some- 
thing about her person which attracted and pleased 
us. Not that we did not like the other teachers. 
They were all good, kind-hearted people. But Miss 
Rowley knew how to be like a child with children, and 
at the same time how to preserve her authority. 
There was nothing of the catechist in her behaviour, 
and nothing of the sermon in her teaching. But Ido 
not know how it was, she did not stay long. I believe 
the other teachers did not get on very well with her. 
She wanted to introduce new arrangements, which 
they were opposed to.” 

“‘T can quite understand that,” I said. ‘‘ The gift 
of teaching children is a special one—a talent by 
itself. It seems to be something innate. Of course, 
practice and training may go a considerable way in 
developing and improving the talent, but if a person 
has got nothing of it by nature, he will hardly become 
a good teacher merely by practice. When I think of 
the class of teachers who are at present engaged in 
our church, I really do not wonder that the children 
can hardly be got to attend. It is true they are kind- 
hearted and well-meaning young people, but I do not 
know one among them whem I should imagine to be 
possessed of that peculiar something which children 
are so fond of ina teacher. Now take, for instance, 
Richard Draper. He—” 

‘“‘Oh, Richard Draper!” my wife broke in. “I 
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could scarcely believe my ears when I first heard 
that he was going to take a class. Why, you know, 
we never used to look upon Richard as being at all a 
seriously-minded young man. It is true, he attended 
church regularly, as almost everybody does, but that 
wasall. During the week he was never seen with reli- 
gious people or at religious meetings. He used to spend 
most of his evenings at cards or at the billiard-table. 
All at once it was mooted that he was paying his 
addresses to Lucy Eversham. Some said he did it for 
her money’s sake, and others because his father and 
her father had agreed upon the match. At all events, 
since Lucy is a religious girl, nobody wondered that 
Richard should begin to attend the same meetings as 
she went to, and that as she is a Sunday-school 
teacher, he should take a class.” 

‘* T did not know these were the circumstances under 
which he became a teacher,” I said. ‘‘ But it only 
makes me wonder the less at the children not crowd- 
ing to his class. Card-playing and billiards are not 
the best preparations a young man can have for being 
a Sunday-school teacher. Then, take Lizzie Hender- 
son. She isa very ignorant person! I wonder whether 
she knows a whit more of Bible history than the chil- 
dren she teaches !” 

‘‘Tam almost certain she does not,” my wife re- 
plied. ‘‘I have been told by Miss Loughton, who 
sometimes meets her in society, that on one occasion 
it came out that she did not know who the first king 
of Israel was, and that she was highly astonished 
to learn that Isaiah was not one of the Jewish judges. 
But she was made a teacher against the grain, poor 
thing. Her class was originally taught by her cousin, 
Miss Walker. She, however, soon got tired of it; 
and as she did not like to be bound every Sunday, 
she prevailed upon her mother to urge Lizzie to take 
her place. Now, you know, Lizzie is an orphan, 
and entirely dependent upon Mrs. Walker’s bene- 
volence, so there was nothing left for her but to 
submit.” 

** And this is the way our staff of Sunday-school 
teachers is kept up!” I said. ‘There is Mr. Snel- 
grove, too, one of the oldest of them. He continued 
to teach his class even after he was married. He isa 
very zealous and serious-minded man, no doubt. But 
then he is such a dry, abrupt sort of a fellow! The 
words seem to freeze in his throat. I have sometimes 
got into conversation with him going up to town; 
but, I confess, I am always glad when we reach the 
terminus.” 

‘*He is a good man,” said my wife. ‘I do not 
believe there is a Sunday-school teacher in the king- 
dom who is more heartily concerned about the true 
welfare of the souls of the children. I know he never 
goes to the class without carefully preparing him- 
self by reading and prayer. But somehow he cannot 
be brought to see that a Sunday-school is not a 
prayer-meeting. Half the time is taken up by two 
long prayers—one at the commencement and another 
at the close; ‘and the greater part of the remainder 
is devoted to an elaborate address, in fact a regular 
sermon, on various doctrines—such as sanctification, 
justification by faith, the nature and attributes of 
God, and the imputed righteousness of Christ. Mrs. 
Fairbairn told me the other day that she attended 





his class one Sunday. She had to strain all her 
mental powers to follow him in his discourse. A]] 
he said was sound scriptural doctrine ; but she did not 
see a single child who was attending to what he said, 
Some slept, some talked, some whispered with their 
neighbours, while others played with their hymn- 
books, their caps, or their handkerchiefs. Nor could 
she wonder at this. She would rather have wondered 
had she found them attentive, for she was quite certain 
that good Mr. Snelgrove did not utter one sentence 
which was level to the mental capacity of the little 
ones.” 

‘That is just what I expected,” I said; ‘I never 
doubted for one moment the good intentions of Mr, 
Snelgrove, and I believe the same may be said of all 
the other teachers. But a good intention is not the only 
requisite for doing a thing well. It is this conviction 
which has kept me from taking a class. I should be 
most happy if, for an hour every Sunday, [ could keep 
the children from rambling about by engaging their 
minds in religious things, but I know I have not got 
the talent for it. Had this not been the case, I should 
long since have adapted the large room at the works 
for the purpose.” 

‘Well, but if you are willing to give the room,” 
my wife said, ‘‘ perhaps some one may be found who 
has the necessary talent.” 

‘* Perhaps; but I do not know any one.” 

“‘ We'll see,” she said, in a thoughtful voice. “I 
shall speak to Mrs. Fairbairn about it. She knows 
the people of this place better than any one else.” 

Scarcely a fortnight had elapsed after this conver- 
sation took place, when one Saturday afternoon at 
tea my wife told me that she had heard of a person 
such as we were anxious to procure. 

“But,” she added, ‘‘ you cannot get him for your 
school, because he has one of his own. His nameis 
Heath. He came to the town only a few months 
ago, as book-keeper to Mr. Colethorpe, the timber 
merchant.” 

‘«« And how do you know about him ?” I asked. 

“Through Mrs. Fairbairn. I told her of your plan 
about the large room, and asked if she knew a fit 
person; but she did not know any one. This morn- 
ing, however, she called, and told me that her char- 
woman’s boy was attending a class in Brook Street, 
which the children seem to like very much. ‘At 
least,’ says the woman, ‘ my little Dick cannot be got 
to stay away from it. He longs for the Sunday class 
as if he were going on some holiday excursion.’ So 
Mrs. Fairbairn called on Mr. Heath last night, and 
he gladly gave her permission to visit the school with 
some friends. So we shall go to-morrow, and you will 
see for yourself.” 

We went accordingly. The room in which we found 
ourselves was separated from Mr. Heath’s house by a 
pretty large garden, and seemed to have been used in 
former times for some industrial purpose. It was a 
large apartment facing a back street, chiefly inhabited 
by working people. It had also an entrance from the 
garden. There were fifty children in it, seated on 
forms, and divided into two classes. The classes were 
separated from each other by a passage or aisle which 
divided the room. On one side were children under 
eight. and on the other children above that age. A few 
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looked as old as fourteen. At the end of the room was 
a platform, on which a desk was placed, and behind it 
Mr. Heath stood. His daughter, a young lady of 
eighteen, took her place by the side of the platform 
near to the little ones, while the space on the other 
side of the platform was occupied by ourselves; so 
that we were near the elder children. 

Mr. Heath opened the proceedings with a very 
short prayer, and then a hymn was sung. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘ let us hear whether you have 
kept hold of what you learnt last Sunday. Tell me, 
if you please, what it was.” 

‘“‘The Ten Commandments,” several voices imme- 
diately answered. 

“The first half hour we devote to learning by 
heart,” Mr. Heath said, turning to me. ‘‘ We have 
spent four Sundays in learning the Ten Command- 
ments. I wrote them down in this little book. Here 
you see the order in which we recite them.” 

I saw the Ten Commandments divided into small 
sentences, in this way :— 


“T am the Lord thy God, 
Which have brought thee 
Out of the land of Egypt, 

Out of the house of bondage.” 
The first commandment— 

“Thou shalt have 
No other gods 
Before Me.” 


The second commandment— 
“Thou shalt not make 
Unto thee 
Any graven image,” &c. 

On another page I found the Lord’s Prayer broken 
up into short sentences in the samé way; and on 
another what is called the Apostles’ Creed. I also 
saw that Mr. Heath had begun to write down the 
103rd Psalm in the same manner. 

On a given sign from Mr. Heath all the children 
rose. He then said the first line, ‘‘I am the Lord 
thy God,” to give the measure, which at the same 
time he beat with his hand. And now the children 
started off in the same track, reciting sentence after 
sentence, and allowing a moment’s pause between 
each, The pause between each commandment was 
longer, being marked by four beats. The whole law 
was thus said by all the children without the slightest 
confusion, and so distinctly was it articulated, that it 
seemed as though it had been said by one person only. 
They evidently liked it very much. Every child was 
on the alert to keep pace with the whole company. 
On the side of the little ones there was, of course, 
now and then a little bit of confusion, which, how- 
ever, was soon put right by Miss Heath, who set the 
stray ones on the right track again by beating the 
measure with both her hands, and reciting the sen- 
tence to them with a loud voice. This confusion, Mr. 
Heath told me, was owing to a few new-comers who 
had not been present before. 

After this a verse was sung, and the Lord’s Prayer 
was said in the same way. 

“We always repeat what we have learnt on former 
occasions,” Mr. Heath said tome. *‘ Repetition is the 
thing, sir. All instruction is fruitless unless there 
is constant repetition.” 








‘*And what have the children learnt by heart in this 
way?” I asked. 

** During the three months I have kept this school 
they have learnt the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Apostles’ Creed. We are now 
going to learn a few portions of our Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

Mr. Heath then repeated the first sentence: ‘‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.” He said it three times succes- 
sively, articulating very distinctly, and beating the 
time to every word that required an accent. It was 
repeated by the children, first with a little confusion, 
but at the third repetition they had got it quite cor- 
rectly. Then the next sentence was proceeded with: 
‘For theirs is the kingdom of heayen.’’ When they 
knew this also, the two sentences were taken together. 
The following verse was then added: ‘Blessed are 
they that mourn; for they shall be comforted.” This 
was enough for the day. Having looked at the clock 
on the wall, I found that it took the children less than 
ten minutes to learn these two verses by heart. 

‘*Do you give them any texts or hymns to be learnt 
at home ¥” I asked. 

‘*No; I have never done that,” was the answer. 
*‘T have found that many of them learn the texts 
so incorrectly as to make nonsense of them. But 
even when they do learn them correctly, they gabble 
them so rapidly and monotonously, that one can scarcely 
make out what language they are talking in. This 
has led me to take the matter into my own hand, and 
to make them learn their texts and hymns under my 
own superintendence.” 

I could not help acknowledging the correctness of 
these remarks. And what struck me especially was 
the reverential tone in which Mr. Heath taught the 
children to say these portions of Scripture. 

A verse of a hymn having -been sung, Mr. Heath 
allowed a pause of between five and ten minutes, 
during which the children were allowed to talk with 
one another; Miss Heath taking care that order was 
not altogether lost. 

“They ought to have a moment to let off their 
superfluous steam,” Mr. Heath said to me with a 
smile. ‘There is nothing I hate more than talking 
and playing while instruction is being given. This is 
the reason why I never engage myself with only a 
single child, leaving the rest unoccupied. All my 
teaching is given to the whole school.” 

The pause over, Mr. Heath took a long stick and 
placed himself beside a large map of the world after 
Mercator’s projection. Moved as it were by an elec- 
tric shock, the children at once stopped their humming. 
From the readiness with which they evidently made 
themselves ‘‘all ear,” and the expression of pleasure 
upon their faces, it was clear that something was 
coming which they all liked. 

‘“We are now going to have a bit of Biblical Geo- 
graphy,” Mr. Heath said to me. ‘If we don’t have 
a clear idea of the places where the events have hap- 
pened, neither can we have a clear idea of the events 
themselves. Correct geography,” he added, with a 
smile, ‘‘is, in my opinion, an essential part o. sound 
theology.” 

‘¢ Well,” he said to the children, ‘‘to what famous 


place are we going to travel to-day ?” 
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** To Jerusalem,” was the unanimous reply. 

‘Very well. Then where are we to start from ?”’ 

“‘ From London.” 

‘Of course, that is the nearest port, and the best 
place for us to get a steamer.” 

We were now all put on board a steamer, and made 
to sail down the Thames, Mr. Heath tracing out the 
course with his stick. But no sooner had we got 
into the Channel than a tremendous storm arose. A 
large picture held up by Miss Heath showed the fearful 
danger in which our vessel was. Happily we escaped 


by putting in at Brest, of which another picture gave | 


us some slight idea. We took a walk through the 
place, and were told to what country it belonged, and 
what the name of its present sovereign was. We 
thereupon pursued our voyage, but unfortunately 
something went wrong with the engine, which com- 
pelled us to sail to Lisbon. Here Miss Heath, by 
one-of her pictures, gave us a sight of the town, and 
how it looked after the fearful earthquake, and how 
the Portuguese country people were dressed. And so 
we got to Gibraltar, and to Malta, where Paul landed 
after his shipwreck ; and to Alexandria; and having 
taken a bath in the Nile, and climbed the pyramids, 
we took camels and mules, and travelled through 
the desert, on the track of the children of Israel, into 
Jerusalem. 

I need not say that the children, from the smallest 
to the greatest, listened with breathless attention to 
this narrative of their imaginary voyage; nor could 
it be doubtful as to whether they had a distinct notion 
of the direction in which the Holy Land was situated, 
and of the countries that surrounded it. 

Mr. Heath now allowed the children another pause, 
after which he closed by telling them a story from 
the Bible. Here the father and daughter divided the 
labour. Mr. Heath told the elder children the story of 
our Lord’s feeding the five thousand with a few loaves 
and fishes, while Miss Heath told her class the story 
of Abraham’s journey to sacrifice his son Isaac. Both 
spoke in such a low voice that they did not interfere 
with each other, and yet so distinctly as to be under- 
stood by those whom they addressed. I soon dis- 
covered the reason of this division. Miss Heath 
spoke to the little ones in quite a child-like style, 
whereas her father interspersed his narrative with 
various questions and remarks, which were more 
adapted to the capacity of elder children. 

‘*T wish we had a teacher like Mr. Heath,” I said 
as we returned home; ‘“‘our room would very soon 
be turned to use.” ; 

‘Let us be on the look-out,” my wife answered ; 
*“*T believe there must be some one amongst our 
people who would be able to do the same, if he only 
saw how Mr. Heath does.” 

A few weeks after I found myself one evening in 
the company of a few friends. The unsatisfactory 
condition of the juvenile population of the place be- 
came the topic of the conversation. There were general 
complaints that the Sunday was ill-spent by the greater 
portion of them. I gave a description of what I had 
witnessed at Mr. Heath’s school, and the wish was 
expressed by all who were present, that more such 
institutions should be established. I said that I 
should be too happy to give my large room for the 





| purpose, but that I had in vain been looking out for 
a fit teacher. 

The next evening Mr. Gough, a clerk in the servyics 
| of one of the friends above mentioned, called at my 
| house. I knew Mr. Gough slightly. We occasion- 

ally passed each other, as he lived close by. I 
| always liked his look. He was a perfect gentleman, 
| and I knew that his intellect was in keeping with his 
| outward appearance. He sometimes gave lectures to 
| the Young Men’s Association on historical subjects, and 
| on missions, which, as I had heard, were much liked, 
His master had told him what I had said about Mr. 
Heath and my large room. He expressed a desire to 
see Mr. Heath’s school, and asked me to give him an 
introduction. The consequence of this conversation 
was that Mr. Gough visited Mr. Heath’s school on 
the following Sunday, and continued to do so for 
several successive Sundays. 

‘‘T think I know a little about it now,” he said to 
me one day; ‘‘and if it is not inconvenient to you, 
sir, I should be grateful if you would allow me to 
make the experiment in your room.” 

No request could have been more welcome to me. 
A platform, desk, and forms were soon ready. My 


Berkeley, a sister of Mr. Gough’s wife, who had also 
attended Mr. Heath’s school, was to be his assistant. 
Mr. Gough proved a perfect disciple of Mr. Heath. 


than the room was capable of accommodating. They 
numbered between sixty and seventy. And with 
what delight they made their appearance! It wasa 
great pity, but we were compelled to refuse nearly 
as many as had been admitted. We commenced at 
half-past two, and closed at four. But the children 
were always sorry when the time was up, and often be- 
sought Mr. Gough for an additional half hour. 

And nobody was more pleased with our school than 
Mr. Heath. Mr. Gough’s success impelled him to try 
to get young men whom he might train as Sunday- 
school teachers. He soon got one who proved ex- 
cellently fit for the work. This enabled him one 
Sunday to visit our school, while his own was kept 
by his assistant. 

‘‘T am very glad you have come,” said Mr Gough; 
‘you can help me beautifully. We are going to build 
the temple of Solomon to-day.” 

Indeed there were all the parts of the temple, some 
cut out in pasteboard and some in wood; two hundred 
pieces, large and small, some pasted with gilt paper, 
and some painted so as to resemble stones; and there 
were the altars, and the molten sea, and the seven 
candlesticks, and the ark of the covenant; in short, 
everything that was necessary to represent the com- 
plete building. And every piece was numbered so as 
to indicate its exact place, according to a plan drawn 
by Mr. Gough, and suspended on the wall. 

It took fully two hours before the whole of the 
structure was put up. Of course on this occasion the 
repetition of the texts and hymns was suspended. 
The children were permitted to indulge the luxury of 
seeing the building rise inch by inch and assume 
more and more the form of a magnificent temple, till 
at length it stood before their amazed eyes in all its 
splendour. Each time, however, when a certain por- 





wife gave five pounds for maps and pictures. Miss | 


It was not long before there were more children | 
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tion of it was completed, Mr. Gough told them what 
it was, and the purpose it was meant to serve. 

This ‘‘temple-building”’ pleased the children so 
much that it became a means of rewarding their 
assiduity and attention. At the close of the hali- 
year, when it was shown that they knew their lessons 
well, a Sunday was appointed on which the temple 
should be built. 

Of course Mr. Heath very soon had a temple also, 
after the model of Mr. Gough’s. Mr. Gough spent 
many evenings at his house helping him to make 
it; and it was not long before a model was made 
of the tabernacle of Moses in the same way. We 
were all invited to the first exhibition, Mr. Heath’s 
assistant taking Mr. Gough’s place for the day. It 
was a treat to witness the delight of the children ; 
and while Messrs. Heath and Gough built the taber- 


nacle and addressed the children, the ladies served tea 
and buns. 

Thus a kind of pleasing, and I should almost say, 
holy emulation arose between the schools, the one 
rejoicing when the other had contrived something new 
that could contribute towards the happiness of both. 

Mr. Reddington, one of Mr. Heath’s assistants, is 
now about to start a third school, some friends haying 
given the building. 

I hope the day is not distant when we shall seé 
every district provided with such a school. The 
effect of our two schools is already noticeable. Chil- 
dren who used to be seen rambling and playing in 
the street on Sundays ure not seen there any more, 
and during morning and evening service our gallery 
shows many happy little faces, which formerly were 





never seen in any church or chapel. 
STEPHEN AYLMER. 





One day as Faith, and Hope, and Love were met, 
Before the dew was off the little flowers, 

They fell a-talking with a purpose set, 
How they could best redeem the idle hours, 


And which of them could please the Master best, 
And win a smile from that most lovéd face, 

Was what they aimed at ere they took their rest, 
So, making there a tryst, they left the place. 


Grave Faith went straight to where the Schoolmea dwelt, 
And when he heard their questions and their guile, 

He took them all to task, so that he might 
Put arguing down, and every specious wile. 


And up the lanes sweet Hope with shining eyes 
Went hurrying; and when the people heard 
That he was in the land, their happy cries 
Gave thanks to God, that Hope was not deferred. 


But where did Love go? Where the wretched weep, 
And where the old had long forgot their joy ; 
Where he could even gladden childhood’s sleep, 
By happy whispers of to-morrow’s toy. 


THE COMPETITION. 


And last, he lighted on a stricken man, 
With none to help him in his direst need, 
And oh, what lavishment of Love began 
To spend itself on him by word and deed! 


And as he comforted the bruiséd heart, 
And tenderly sustained the aching head ; 

Full sweet the sick one smiled—Love gave a start— 
For lo, he found it was the Christ instead. 


Then in the eventide Christ walked with Love, 

To tell the three how much their deeds were worth ; 
And streamlets at their feet, and birds above, 

Took note of that sweet fellowship on earth. 


And on his children as they round Him pressed 
Christ smiled, with glances of approval high, 

But none, when wondering which of them was blessed 
With sweetest smile, could say *’T was I,” or “I.” 


Blessing, He left them, and they watched Him rise, 
Brighter than evening Star, to God above ; 
But, ere He passed beyond the hiding skies, 





He bent, and gave a second smile to Love. 
F. E. M. Trayner 





HAVE you ever noticed how much there is in the 
Bible about rest 2? There is hardly. any word of pro- 
mise more frequent than this. God knew our wants 
when he put it among his choicest gifts—rest for the 
weary body, rest for the troubled soul, rest in Him— 
“O rest in the Lord and abide patiently in him.” 

Life, you know, is a pilgrimage—a journey from 
one place to another: ‘‘ Arise ye and depart, for this 
is not your rest.” Each day we are travelling on, no 
two days alike ; some days up steep places, some days 
down easy paths, now in heat and now in cold. Itisa 
long journey, and often a weary one—hetce the need 
of “quiet resting-places.” Did not God show his 
knowledge of man’s wants when He provided them ? 

You that have travelled long journeys know how 
needful these are. On most of tho difficult pathways 








“QUIET RESTING-PLACES.” 


abroad man’s forethought has secured resting-places 
for weary travellers; over most of the passes of the 
high mountains they are found at intervals, to the joy 
of man and beast, and many of them offer means of 
rest to the soul as well as to the body: here at least 
need there is none to say, ‘‘ Rest and be thankful,” 
for it is felt without the bidding. 

And so also in God’s forethought and goodness 
there are provided, for travellers through life, times 
and means of getting rest, ‘quiet resting-places,” as 
Isaiah beautifully describes them (chap. xxxii. 18). 
Let us think of some of them. 

And, first, I would mention evening as one of these. 





It is a tranquil and a peaceful time. The work of the 
day is over, and a little breathing-time is given for 
| thoughts of purer things. It was in the cool of the 
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day that Adam and Eve in Paradise heard the Lord 
God walking to meet them in the garden. Isaac went 
to meditate at eventide. It was in the evening that 
Jesus went forth to the mountains to spend whole 
hours in solitude and prayer. It was on both occa- 
sions at eventide that Jesus appeared to his disciples 
after his resurrection, and said, ‘‘Peace be unto you.” 
It is a fitting time for comfort and instruction ; the 
mind is most disposed to receive it then. There is 
more force than is usually thought in the reason given 
by the disciples, on their way to Emmaus, for Christ 
to stay with them—‘“ Abide with us, for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent””—a reason to which 
Christ yielded. 
“A” ide with me: fast falls the evening-tide : 

Tr darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide ; 

When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, O abide with me!” 


Even in an earthly point of view the evening-tide is 
felt to be among God’s choicest blessings. What an 
opportunity it affords for the enjoying of home and 
household comforts! the tenderest ties of domestic life 
are twisted tighter by the sweet alliance of parent, 
wife, and child at the evening hour ; a happiness that 
those know not of who wander away always from their 
own firesides at the sweet peaceful season of the even- 
tide! Oh, how thankful do I often feel for evening 
(that quiet resting-place for body and mind) as I see 
working-men gliding homeward after the day’s work 
is done! Would that they always valued it as a good 
gift of God, and used it accordingly. But to the 
devout soul it is more than the time for cherishing the 
tenderest offices of family life; to the really devout 
soul the evening is like the secret place of the Most 
High; ” it is “‘the shadow of the Almighty.” Itisa 
closet, of which God builds the walls and shuts-to the 
door. It is a quiet resting-place, in which the soul 
may soothe its weariness, recruit its strength, look on 
the face of purity, and grow up into the image of 
God. 

The Sabbath is a quiet resting-place. Its very name 
means rest. ‘*God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it, because that in it He had rested from 
all his work which God created and made. As the 
evening is a resting-place after the toils of the day, so 
the Sabbath is a resting-place after the toils of the 
week. A needful time of repose! Itis hard to say 
what man’s body, or man’s intellect, or man’s soul 
would soon become if he were to have this resting- 
place taken from him. It has been tried, but always 
without success; Man’s wants cannot be satistied with- 
out it, and that God knew full well when his love and 
mercy gave the Sabbath to us. To some it is far 
from being a resting-place ; if turned to worldly plea- 
sure and sinful dissipation, it adds to the toils of the 
week instead of takes from them. If turned from its 
own true purpose, it becomes a curse instead of a 
blessing. Sunday should not be a day of gloom, but 
one of joy; it is not a fast, but a feast day. Our 
children should be taught that it is a gladsome time, 
and be made to feel that it is the happiest day of the 
week. Oh! what a sweet rest for the child, as well 
as for the parent, isSunday! Bright Sunday! happy, 
happy Sunday! something to look forward to all the 











week long; a day without early toil; a day for parents 
and children to be together ; a day for hearing of the 
rest to come, for worship, for meditation and thanks- 
giving. Surely it is one of the ‘quiet resting-places” 
that God has built for his people in the pilgrimage of 
life. 
“Oh, day most calm, most bright, 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 

The indorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a Friend, and with his blood ; 

The couch of Time, Care’s balm and bay ; 

The week were dark, but for thy light: 

Thy torch doth show the way.” 


God’s house is a quiet resting-place. ‘Where is 
the house that ye build unto me? and where is the 
place of my rest?” Itis true that God replies, ‘‘To 
that man will I look, even to him that is poor and of 
a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word;” but it 
is also true that the place where man hears of this 
frame of spirit, and finds it, is the dwelling-place of 
God, under the shadow of the Almighty, ‘‘ in the house 
where his honour dwelleth.” It is as to a “quiet 
resting-place*’ that we should come to church; not 
for intellectual excitement, but for repose; not to be 
pleased by man’s eloquence, but to find rest to 
our souls. ‘The church should be felt to be a 
haven of rest to which the troubled and weary mind 
may come and be at rest. There is a soothing ten- 
dency in the prayers of the English Church which is 
often lost sight of, but which is among their chief 
excellences. ‘‘In times of much leisure and un- 
bounded curiosity, when excitement of every kind is 
sought after with a morbid eagerness, this merit of 
our Liturgy is likely in some measure to be lost on 
many of its admirers, the very tempers which most 
require such discipline setting themselves, in general, 
most decidedly against it.” 

Learn to think of church as a resting-place of the 
soul, within whose charmed circle the world’s strifes 
and cares enter not—where thoughts of calmness, and 
peace, and rest fill the true worshipper and soothe his 
weary spirit. 

Advent is a quiet resting-place. As evening to the 
day and Sunday to the week, so is the season of 
Advent to the year. The waiting-time, with lessons 
from the calmest of the prophets and Gospels from 
the deep words of the Saviour, bidding us look up, for 
that our ‘redemption draweth nigh.” ‘‘ Nature,” 
too, ‘hath doffed her gaudy trim,” and the fallen 
leaf speaks to us of ‘‘calm decay,” helping us, in 
parable, to ‘hold still in the Lord.” Perfect-trust in 
the words of God and waiting for the coming of the 
Lord are the calming duties of this peaceful season. 


“That is the heart for thoughtful seer, 
Watching in trance, nor dark, nor clear, 
The appalling future as it nearer draws, 
His spirit calmed the storm to meet, 
Feeling the rock beneath his feet, 
And tracing through the cloud th’ cternal cause.” 


The grave is a quiet resting-place, the bed on which 
man’s body lies after life’s work is done. Sleep at 
night is an emblem of it, for the sleep of death is 
sweet and refreshing to all who rest in the Lord. 
Have not gloomy thoughts of the grave. The church- 
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yard is a happy place for the Christian dead; the 


\|- Germans call it ‘‘God’s Acre” (a sweet thought lies 


in that name). The word cemetery, that we have, 
has comfort in its meaning, which is a sleeping-place, 
not for the soul, but for the body ; it needs rest after 
all the struggles of life, but it will one day rise 
refreshed (like a giant refreshed with sleep) on the 
resurrection morning. Remember that Jesus slept 
the sleep of death ; by his dying he took the sting of 
death away. Angels kept watch and ward about his 
ve. There was an angel at the head and an angel 
at the foot of the place where Jesus lay. Away, then, 
with thoughts of gloom from the Christian’s grave. 
Christ has made it a bed of roses; it is one of the 
quiet resting-places. 
“There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary mortals found, 
They gently lie and sweetly sleep, 
Low in the ground.” 

«Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they 
rest from their labours.” 

Heaven is a quiet resting-place—the quietest rest- 
ing-place of all. Canaan was the land of rest to the 
Israelites after the long journeyings of the wilderness, 
and Canaan was a typeof heaven. ‘‘ There remaineth 
there a rest for the people of God.” ‘‘ There the 





wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” No more toil, or sickness, or weariness—life’s 
work is over, and the everlasting rest-time is come. 
Within the gates of the Celestial City nothing can 
enter to disturb the quiet of the glorified spirit. As 
the evening to the day, and the Sabbath to the week, 
and Advent to the year, so is Heayen to the whole life, 
a rest from toil. Heaven is the chief resting-place, 
the quietest of the Christian’s ‘‘ quiet resting-places.” 

Of its nature we know but little, for it is beyond 
the reach of sight. In ‘‘ the new heavens and the 
new earth,” there may be new conditions of things, 
which will be quite fresh to us; now is the time for 
faith and trust, hereafter for sight and knowledge; 
but this we do know, that Jesus will be there, and 
that it will be perfect rest. He will be the true Joshua 
that will give rest to his people at the end of their 
wanderings. The preparation for this last of the quiet 
resting-places is the making good use of the former 
ones—the profitable use of evening, the spiritual wor- 
ship of the Sabbath in God’s house. It is true that 
there is much on earth to weary and distract ; but let 
us take comfort from the assurance that God wishes to 
comfort us, since He has provided us with ‘ quiet 
resting-places,” both along the journey, and after we 


| shall have reached the end of it. 


JOHN HAYES. 





A REED SHAKEN 


CAPTAIN HANZELMANN was an old veteran who had | 


served under Wellington in Spain. He was a dear old | 


friend of ours—in fact, akind of common property among 
the members of the family. He had been our teacher 
when we were children, and he continued to be our 
guide and counsellor in manhood. His language, it 
is true, was not the best English one could have 
desired. Though he had lived among Englishmen 
for more than forty years, he had never ceased to be a 
German ; but his heart and temper were all the better 
for that. He was a true Christian, loving his divine 
Master with all the honesty a human soul is capable 
of. He did not always express his opinions and senti- 
ments in the most refined and polished style, for to 
the end he continued a soldier in all that he thought, 
said,and did. Butwhatwas sometimes lacking in polish 
was amply made up for by frankness and candour, 
and, above all, by love and gentleness. We could not 
help liking him even when he was angry with us, for 
a smile of love constantly shone through the frowns 
of his discontent; nor was there much danger in his 
anger, which reached its highest pitch when, slapping 
his left hand with his right, he would say, ‘Ah, 
Salamanca, sir!”? We children thought that this 
Salamanca must be some awful monster which had 
something to do with the Salamander, and it made us 
silent and submissive at once. 

“ Ah, Salamanca!” ejaculated the Captain one day 
to a cousin of mine, ‘‘ you don’t seek de troos for her 
ye sake, Mr. Ebenezer ; you seek de troes for profit’s 

e,” 

“But why shouldn’t I seek truth for profit’s sake, 

Captain ?”” answered Mr. Ebenezer. ‘‘ Doesn’t our 


| 
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Lord say, ‘the truth shall make you free ?’ and isn’t 
freedom a profitable thing ?” 

‘‘Ah, yes, but don’t you see, Mr. Ebenezer, dut 
doesn’t make de troos to be true? Troos would be 
true even if it brought a man into de prison. De true 
hero, Mr. Ebenezer, fights for de victory, not for de 
spoil.” 

‘Still he does not refuse to take his share of the 
spoil, if it cannot be helped,” said my cousin, with 
some sarcasm in his smile. 

‘*You have right, sir, and dat I know well. But 
he vill not the less be a conqueror even dough de 
victory bring no spoil at all, ‘Two times two is four, 
Mr. Ebenezer, and vill remain four, even dough it 
would be more profitable for you if it were five. 
Troos has notting to do wis profit, sir, no notting. 
You must love a troos, dough it be fearfully ugly, and 
inconvenient, and unpleasant, sir; and you must 
hate a lie, even dough it be as beautiful as an angel in 
heaven, and as profitable as all de gold mines of 
California.” 

‘** But that’s no great encomium upon truth,” my 
cousin remarked. 

‘‘Ah, you must not misunderstand me, Mr. Eben- 
ezer. De troos is really beautiful and profitable, 
and de lie is really ugly and mischievous; but not 
always in de beginning of de fight. De French bat- 
taillon may, in de beginning of de fight, turn de 
English battaillon upside down, but out of dat does 
not follow dat de French will gain de battle, and also 
not dat deir cause is de right one. De troos will in 
eternity prove de only profitable ding, Mr. Ebenezer ; 
but here on earth she may for awhile be wery un- 
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profitable, and wery mischievous to many plans and 
schemes and interests.” 

I wish my good cousin Ebenezer had taken to heart 
these and similar lessons of the Captain. Ebenezer 
was a seriously-minded young man of twenty-six, in 
independent circumstances, and of a very kind dispo- 
sition. I never in my life met with an individual of 
whom it might with greater justice be said that he 
was an Israelite in whom there was no guile. He was 
exceedingly well educated, and spoke four or five 
languages fluently. He had studied the classics, and 
was a pretty good judge of works of art. Yet 
he had preserved a simplicity of heart such as is 
seldom found combined with talent and learning. 
Claiming little for himself, he tried to be everything 
for others. The image of Christ had charmed him 
even from childhood, and while we boys were 
still engaged in frolics, he, though younger than any 
one of us, was already deeply impressed with the 
grave and solemn truths of the Gospel. But, whether 
it was owing to a want of discrimination, or to an ex- 
cess of impressibility, I cannot tell, good Eben took 
all things that came under his notice as being equally 
important. To him there was no distinction between 
cardinal and subordinate truths, or, as Captain 
Hanzelmann used to say, between ‘‘ head-matters and 
by-matters.”” 

**Don’t you know, Captain,” he would say, ‘‘ that 
the Wesleyans deny the doctrine of election ?” 

‘*T know dat quite well, Mr. Ebenezer; nor will I 
say dat dey are right in doing so, but, don’t you see, 
dat’s a by-matter? De Wesleyans may be elect for all 
dat. Many of dem love Christ wiz all deir heart, and 
dat is de head-matter ; you understand me?” 

At this Ebenezer would shake his head. ‘ Many 
are called, but few chosen,” he would say. ‘‘ That’s as 
truly a text of the Bible as any other.” And so he 
always looked upon the Wesleyans as a kind of 
Samaritans, 

Nevertheless, if a Wesleyan happened to be in 
distress, and if it was in Ebenezer’s power, he was 
glad to give him help. With Ebenezer love was 
always the ‘‘ head-matter,” though he could not see 
how such a weighty matter as belief in the doctrine of 
election could be a ‘‘ by-matter.” 

*T don’t say dat de doctrine of de election is a by- 
matter, Mr. Ebenezer, but I mean to say dat de 
belief in dat doctrine is not a head-matter.” 

Ebenezer could not be made to see this distinction, 
and so, happen what might, he was certain he never 
would turn a Wesleyan. 

With this want of discrimination he combined 
another defect, which I scarcely know how to name, 
but perhaps I may call it a want of abstraction. He 
could not abstract the whole from any of its parts; 
neither could he separate an object from the impres- 
sion which at a given moment it made upon his own 
senses. When a thing presented itself to his view 
under a certain aspect, he could not see that there 
were many other aspects under which it might be 
viewed. To him the whole was comprehended in the 
special part which happened to fall under his notice, 
and the various attributes of an object were absorbed 





of looking at things was, that when an object made a 
favourable impression upon him, he could not belieye 
that there could be anything wrong in it; and, on the 
other hand, if unhappily he came to view a thing 
in a less favourable light, he could not suppose that 
it might, notwithstanding, be a good and useful thine 
in other respects. : 

‘**But don’t you see, Captain, the Quakers reject 
and neglect the sacraments altogether, and, therefore, 
they cannot well be called Christians ?” 

«‘ Ah, Salamanca, Mr. Ebenezer !” 

“No, sir, they can’t. They do away with the 
two characteristic symbols of the church of Christ 
which distinguish it from other religious bodies. The 
Lord has most emphatically commanded the obsery- 
ance of these two sactaments, and yet the Quakers 
throw them to the winds altogether. People who can 
continue to disobey the divine Maker’s will in such a 
glaring manner cannot be reckoned amongst His 
disciples, neither can they be supposed to care much 
for the rest of His commandments.” 

‘Now, Mr. Ebenezer, dat I call monstrous logic, 
De two sacraments certainly belong to de character- 
istic marks of de Christian shursh, but dat shursh 
would be a poor ding, sir, if her life stood or fell wiz 
dese two sacraments. De Quakers do not reject dem 
because dey don’t care for the Lord’s commandments, 
but because dey tink it was not de Lord’s intention 
dat dese symbols should be continued. Dat is an im- 
perfection in dem, I grant you, but a man may bea 
true Christian dough he be imperfect, Mr. Ebenezer.” 

‘‘Imperfection!”? Ebenezer repeated in a tone of 
disapprobation. ‘‘Imperfection! Under that title 
the greatest heresies might be excused. You might 
put down Judas as being merely an imperfect apostle.” 

‘No, sir, dat’s not imperfection. Judas was dead; 
dere was no life of God in him. We do not call a 
dead man an imperfect man, we call him a corpse. 
But an imperfect man is one who, dough he may have 
some or even many defects, is yet possessed of the 
head-matter, life. But you, Mr. Ebenezer, declare a 
man to be dead when he has only lost an eye, or a leg, 
or an arm. We are all of us imperfect Christians, 
Mr. Ebenezer, yourself included. De shursh of Christ 
is a great hospital, sir; a house of invalides, or an 
infirmary. Only de dead should be excluded, for dey 
belong to de cemetery. But you, Mr. Ebenezer, you 
would exclude a man because he was sick, or had 
broken a limb. Dat would be a strange rule for an 
hospital. Iam glad you were not our military doctor 
in Spain. You would have ordered me to-be buried 
alive, dough it was my hand only dat was wounded.” 

Ebenezer smiled at this, but still he was not con- 
vinced. This, in fact, was another defect in his 
character. He could not be made to see that he was 
wrong except through experience, which, of course, 
taught him by hard lessons. It was very difficult for 
him to believe upon authority. He always wanted to 
see with his own eyes, and to touch with his own 
hands. On that ground we often called him the un- 
believing Thomas. 

He was not much pleased with the service at our 
church; and it must be confessed there was some 


by that one attribute which, at the moment, engrossed | reason for this. Our clergyman was a very learned 


his thoughts or feelings. The consequence of this way | 


and respectable gentleman, but that was all that could 
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well be said of him. His sermons were dry, his 
manner stiff, and his conversation cold. There 
was not much mutual fellowship among the members 
of the church. People only seemed to attend service 
in order to go through the liturgy, to sleep during 
sermon, and thus be able to say that they had given 
to God what was God’s. Now Ebenezer had a loving 
heart. The cold, stiff, conventionalism which-obtained 
between the members and the clergyman, instead of 
a free and elevating spiritual communion, was very 
different from what he imagined should exist in a 
church where members were living and growing in 
cordial love towards Christ, in warm affection towards 
its rulers, and in brotherly fellowship with each 
other. 

Through a friend he became acquainted with some 
members of St. Borromeo’s Church, which was highly 
Ritualistic. The enthusiasm with which these people 
spoke of the service in their church, the warm attach- 
ment and hallowed reverence which they manifested 
towards their clergymen, the assurance with which 
they professed to be convinced of the remission of 
their sins through the intercession of their priests, and 
the zeal which they displayed in trying to propagate 
their “‘most holy faith”—all this made a deep im- 
pression upon Ebenezer’s mind. The few objections 
he made to the Romanising tendency of that party, 
and to the sensuous character of their worship, were 
soon removed by the eloquence of the chief men. He 
was brought to see that what he called Romanism was 
nothing else than the effect of a hallowed sense of 
union with the old Apostolic Church, while that which 
he called sensualism was merely the embodiment of 
the most sublime and holy truths in fitting visible 
symbols. And as to the question of the ‘‘real 
presence,” his attention was drawn to a few texts of 
Scripture which, of course, could not fail to make him 
see that ‘‘this really was the body and the blood.” 
To tell the truth, the doctrinal difficulties appeared to 
Ebenezer to be scarce worth dwelling upon, now that 
the advocates of the system had stolen his heart by 
their amiability and the sanctity of their sentiments. 
People so full of love and devotion, he thought, could 
not but be on the right way to heaven. 

‘Now, Captain,” he said, one Sunday after he had 
returned from the service at St. Borromeo’s, ‘‘ you 
should really go with me this evening. If you 
wish to witness Christian life in its utmost power and 
efficacy, you can see it at St. Borromeo’s. There is 
— true worship of God in the beauties of Christian 
aith.” 

“T have been dere, Mr. Ebenezer, and I have seen 
dere a great many beautiful dings of gold and silver 
and scarlet and purple; just such dings, sir, as could 
have been seen in the Jewish temple at Jerusalem 
before de true High Priest and de true Lamb of 
God appeared on earz. But de true worship of God 
does not consist in dese dings, for God has done away 
wizdem. Dese dings are not de beauties of faiz, sir, 
but ofdelaw. Faiz does not care for such corruptible 
dings as silver and gold, as it knows dat we are re- 
deemed wiz someding better dan dat.” 

But Ebenezer could not admit the importance of this 
reasoning now. He left our church and became a 


member of St. Borromeo’s; and he bought a crucifix, 
ITI.—655. 





which he placed on a little altar in his bedroom. If I 
am not mistaken, I once or twice saw him clandestinely 
cross himself when he was praying. 

‘Don’t argue much wiz him,” said the Captain to 
us one day. ‘‘He will soon find out dat dis gun of 
his does not carry very far.” 

Indeed, arguing proved wholly vain. To Ebenezer 
we were all blind people who were yet groping in the 
dark. It was really touching to see how cordially he 
pitied us, and I am assured that he often prayed fer- 
vently for our conversion. 

But twelve months elapsed, and we noticed that 
Ebenezer began to attend St. Borromeo’s less fre- 
quently. After some months more he stayed away 
from it altogether. A few of the influential members 
of that church had quarrelled. I believe it was 
about the expenditure of contributions that had been 
given for fitting up a magnificent altar. Many bad 
things came to light on that occasion, and several 
offensive scenes took place at some of their meetings. 
One of those who were impeached made himself very 
contemptible in Ebenezer’s eyes, as he had actually 
cheated him out of a ten-pound note by dint of what 
he called a pia fraus. That man, however, continued 
to occupy a high position among his friends. It was 
he who, above all others at the meeting, would con- 
gratulate the people upon the high privilege which 
God had bestowed upon them by granting them the 
absolution of their sins through the priest. These 
things together produced such a repulsive impression 
upon Ebenezer, that he turned away from the church 
in disgust. 

‘It’s all Jesuitism, hypocrisy, and shameful im- 
position,” he said. 

‘* Ah, but mind, Mr. Ebenezer,” said the Captain, 
‘* dough de people are bad, de doctrine may be right.” 

‘‘What! Do you believe that such a doctrine can 
be from God, Captain?” 

‘**T do not, sir; but I only want to say dat de reason 
why you call it wrongis no reason at all. You should 
learn to seek de truz for her own sake, Mr. Ebenezer. 
A doctrine may be true even dough de people who 
profess to believe in it cheat you out of a ten-pound 
note. And a doctrine may be false even dough de 
people who believe in it are very good and devote. 
You might have known, long before you joined St. 
Borromeo’s, dat de true religion does not consist in 
outward adorning, but in de hidden man of de 
heart.” 

‘“‘T believe you are right there, Captain. I have 
been too credulous. I believe all that crying about 
the Apostolic Succession and the power of the keys 
and absolution to be sheer nonsense. There is no re- 
generating and sanctifying power in these outward 
things. The main thing God looks at is the inward 
disposition of the heart, the sincere will of the soul to 
do His commandments in spiritual communion with 
Christ. This became particularly clear to me the other 
day when I happened to have a conversation with 
Mr. Carey.” ; 

We had noticed that Ebenezer had of late had fre- 
quent interviews with Mr. Carey, who was a Wesleyan. 
Now Mr. Carey was known to all of us as a very ex- 
cellent man. 

‘‘Ah, but Mr. Carey is not a Christian,” said the 
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Captain, drawing his hand across his face to conceal a 
smile that passed over it as he spoke, 

‘‘What! Mr. Carey not a Christian! How dare 
you say such a thing, Captain? I do not believe that 
there ever lived a truer child of God than he.” 

‘¢ Well, but he does not believe in de doctrine of 
de election,” the Captain replied drily. 

‘* Ah, well, you see, that’s a profound mystery, which 
has more to do with a man’s intellect than with his 
heart. I had a conversation with Mr. Carey about it, 
and it appears that he does not at all deny the sovereign 
grace of God. He pointed out many texts in Scripture 
which say that God will have ai/ men to be saved, and 
that He sends out His preachers into all the world to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. It cannot be 
denied that these are texts of the Bible. And I 
found that Mr. Carey’s heart, as well as the hearts 
of his fellow-members of the Wesleyan Church, over- 
flows with love to Christ and to ali men.” 

‘So you have attended worship dere?” asked the 
Captain, in an apparently indifferent tone. 

‘‘T have, and been present also at some of their 
classes after service, when, under the leadership of 
their minister, they mutually give account of their 
personal experiences during the past week. I must 
confess it was highly edifying. The preciousness of a 
close communion with the Saviour was never before 
brought home to my heart in such a way.” 

It was not long before Ebenezer joined that body of 
which formerly he had felt assured he never would 
become a member. He threw himself, body and soul, 
into the various missionary schemes for which that 
denomination is so distinguished, and he even became 
one of their local preachers. 

The Captain at this time made the observation that 
Ebenezer was a walking sermon on the text, ‘‘ What 
I would, that do I not; but what I hate, that 
do I.” 

For a considerable length of time Ebenezer appeared 
to feel truly happy amongst his new friends. The 
period appointed to his minister for serving his circuit 
at length expired, and the Conference sent a successor, 
according to the rules of the body. This man was in 
many respects different from his predecessor. He 
was a stern, austere man, who rigidly applied the 
rules of discipline, and tried to rule the circuit ina 
strongly hierarchical spirit. Ebenezer began to be 
much displeased with him, and many petty contentions 
arose in the church. His attendance at service and 
at the meetings gradually became less frequent. Mr. 
Carey, who took the preacher’s side, remonstrated 
with him. Urhappily the result was a breach be- 
tween the two friends, the consequence of which was 
that Ebenezer left the body altogether. 

‘*That’s not Christian fellowship,” he said. ‘‘ There 
never was such an unscriptural institution on earth 
as the Methodist Conference ; it is even worse than the 
conclave at Rome.” 

‘* What is dere wrong about it, Mr. Ebenezer ? 
I know several of dem, but dey are all good Christian 
people, as far as I can judge.” 

‘* Why, Captain, but don’t you see, they behave as 
though they were lords over God’s heritage? Leta 
minister labour ever so usefully amongst his flock, 
and let him be ever so much liked by it, when his 





time is up, go he must, and the popes of the Confer- 
ence do not permit the people to choose their own 
preacher. Is that Christian liberty ? Not a bit of it! 
Thraldom is the right name for it, sheer thraldom, 
sir!” 

‘*But you see, Mr. Ebenezer, dere must be order. 
De soldiers must obey de captain, and de captain 
must obey de colonel, and de colonel de general, 
and so on. Widout dat de battle can never be won, 
sir.” 

“Well, but the members should have the liberty of 
electing their own rulers.” 

**Dat’s your opinion, Mr. Ebenezer, but when you 
were going to join dem you knew dat you were joining 
a body which will have nothing to do wiz election, 
You must have perceived dat people who do not be- 
lieve dat God elects, cannot claim the power of election 
to demselves eider. Dat isnot draldom, Mr. Ebenezer; 
dat is voluntary submission to order.” 

‘‘ Well, I won’t submit,” Ebenezer muttered. 

*‘ Ah, Salamanca! sir, dat’s insubordination.” 

‘““No it isn’t,” cried Ebenezer. ‘‘ Mrs. Brackle- 
thwaite was quite right when she remarked the other 
evening that only one is our Master. That’s plainly 
said in Scripture. Mrs. Bracklethwaite said very 
tersely : ‘The name of our chief captain is not Con- 
ference, but Christ.’” 

“‘So you know Mrs. Bracklethwaite?” asked the 
Captain, stroking his beard. 

‘‘Yes; I have seen her once or twice of late at a 
meeting in her house. Exceedingly nice people in- 
deed. The Lord was evidently in the midst of us. 
I never felt the sweetness of the fellowship of believers 
in such a measure as I felt it there.” 

*“*You mean Mrs. Bracklethwaite, the late Inde- 
pendent minister’s widow ?” 

‘The same.” 

‘* Why, yes; I believe she is a good, pious woman. 
But she is a furious Nonconformist, you know.” 

‘‘That may be; but she and her friends walk in 
conformity with the Gospel of Christ, notwithstand- 
ing.” 

“But it is not so very long, Mr. Ebenezer, since 
you expressed your wonder how Christians could 
object to a union between Church and State.” 

“Well, you know, Captain, I had never fully 
examined the matter; but after having heard the ar- 
guments Mrs. Bracklethwaite brought forward against 
it, I must confess that I rather wonder now how 
Christians could haye ever consented to such an 
unscriptural union.” 

To Ebenezer there was henceforth no doubt that 
the realization of true Christian fellowship could 
only be found in the Congregationalist body. The 
Rev. Mr. Smithson, who was Mrs. Bracklethwaite’s 
minister, soon had the pleasure of numbering him 
among his members. As he was an excellent preacher, 
and very much liked by his people, his chapel was not 
only crowded, but a spirit of kindness and mutual 
interest prevailed amongst the members, which ren- 
dered life among them very agreeable. The church 
also abounded in good works ; its Sunday-schools were 
numerous and well attended ; it supported many mis- 
sionary schemes, and it showed in its various institu- 
tions an unmistakable desire to do good to society at 
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, as well as to the Christian Church in particular. 
In short, from what we learnt about it through Ebene- 
ger, we became almost jealous of his happiness, and we 
had no doubt but that he had arrived at length at the 
haven of rest, which would for ever close his wander- 


ings. 

Two years elapsed, during which we noticed not the 
slightest symptom of a coming change. As Ebenezer 
devoted himself entirely to the furtherance of the 
religious life of the church, he was much thought of 
among his friends.. Having much time for reading, 
and ample means for buying books, he became one of 
the best instructed members. At the request of Mr. 
Smithson, he started a class for young men for read- 
ing and searching the Scriptures. The class met at 
his house. The Epistle of Paul to the Romans was 
gone through, and there was liberty for any one to ask 
questions and to discuss difficult points. All went on 
beautifully, the discussions being carried on in the 
spirit of cordial friendship. The discrepancies which, 
from time to time, arose, touched only subordinate 
points. The Friday evenings on which these meetings 
were held were eagerly looked forward to as the most 
interesting, useful, and agreeable evenings of the 
year. Not less than twelve months were spent in 
reading and discussing the first five chapters. But 
when at length they came to the sixth, the doctrine of 
baptism, of course, became the topic of discussion, and 
a heavy contention arose between two parties, the one 
of which advocated the doctrine of pzedo-baptism, 
while the other stood up in defence of the immersion 
of adult believers. The latter were young men who 
belonged to families some members of which were 
Baptists. One of them, a Mr. Langdon, whose uncle, 
on the mother’s side, was a minister of a Baptist 
church in the neighbourhood, was a special friend of 
Ebenezer’s, as with excellent qualities of the heart 
he combined a great amount of intellectual culture. 
The arguments he brought forward in support of his 
opinion were not met by opponents who were equal to 
him in sagacity and learning. As to Ebenezer, he found 
himself incapable of refuting them. Nay, his friend’s 
eloquence so entirely overpowered him, that he went 
over at once to his side. The matter now threatened 
to take a serious form. It roused alarm in the church, 
and Mr. Smithson had to step in. Knowing that a 
question which has kept the Church in controversy 
from the second century down to the present time 
was not likely to be settled in a meeting of a few 
young men, he requested them to drop it altogether. 
The Baptist party and Ebenezer showing no inclina- 
tion to this, he prevailed upon the other young men, 
who formed by far the majority, to demand that the 
matter should be put to the vote. Mr. Smithson’s 
proposal was, of course, carried. Many of the de- 
feated party submitted, but Mr. Langdon and Eben- 
ezer withdrew, and resigned their membership in the 
ehurch. 

This breach struck poor Ebenezer very painfully. He 
felt greatly attached to Mr. Smithson and his people 
by ties of love and friendship, and several weeks 
_ during which he did not attend any service at 


“But tell me, Mr. Ebenezer,” said the Captain, 
“has Mr. Smithson ceased to be a Christian ?” 





“Oh, no! I won’t say that.” 

‘* And does he not preach de Gospel ?” 

‘* Certainly he does.” 

‘* Well, den, why don’t you go to hear him ?’ 

** Ah, well, Captain, you see he and his people have 
lost my confidence. They do not look for truth; they 
only want to keep up a certain traditional system, no 
matter whether it be right or wrong.” 

‘But dey do not forbid you to believe in adult 
baptism, do dey ? Dey only claim de liberty of saying 
to you, ‘ We don’t want to hear about it.’ ” 

‘‘ Well, but they must hear about it, because it is 
the truth, sir.” 

‘* Ah, dat’s your opinion, Mr. Ebenezer.” 

** Well, but my opinion is based on Scripture, Cap- 
tain. Look here. Does not the Lord say, ‘He that 
believeth and is baptized—’ ” 

‘¢ Oh, I know all about dat, Mr. Ebenezer; but dere 
are odder texts which Mr. Smithson produces.” 

‘* But those texts prove nothing, sir; nothing.” 

‘* Ah, dat’s your opinion, Mr. Ebenezer.” 

‘* But my opinion is right, Captain.” 

** Ah, Salamanca, Mr. Ebenezer!” 

A few months later Ebenezer joined the church of 
Mr. Langdon’s uncle, the Rey. Mr. Darwin. Here 
he again threw himself, body and soul, into the various 
works of charity connected with that church. But 
Mr. Darwin was neither a learned nor an eloquent 
man. He preached a full Gospel, but Ebenezer thought 
there were a great many interesting subjects which 
Mr. Darwin never touched upon. Mr. Langdon had 
frequent conversations with Ebenezer about religious 
matters, which made him wish that Mr. Langdon 
might be permitted to ascend the pulpit occasionally, 
say on the week-day services. Nay, he thought that 
he himself might perhaps tell the people a great many 
things of which Mr. Darwin never spoke. At this junc- 
ture he fell in with one of the Plymouth Brethren, who 
showed him from Scripture that.in the first Apostolic 
Church every member, impelled by the Holy Spirit, 
was permitted to address the church. He came to see 
that it was contrary to Scripture to confine the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to only one class of men. It was not 
long before we heard that Ebenezer had left the Baptist 
body and joined the fellowship of the Brethren. 

The distress following upon this renewed breach 
affected him so painfully, that he resolved to travel 
abroad in search of consolation. He went to Switzer- 
land, and for a long time we heard nothing of him. 
At length, a friend who had met with him in Heidel- 
berg told us that he had turned a sceptic altogether, 
and had adopted the opinions of Strauss. 

This news filled us all with sorrow. We earnestly 
prayed for him. One day we received a letter from a 
Paris clergyman, telling us that he was very ill, and 
desired to see some of his friends before his death. 
We, i.e. the Captain and myself, hastened to Paris. 
We came just in time to spend a couple of days with 
him before his departure to a better world. 

‘« Ebenezer,” I said, when his end was approaching, 
‘‘what is your hope?” — 

‘‘ Jesus, and Jesus alone,” he whispered. ‘‘I have 
always hitherto looked to men, but I see my error now. 
Jesus, the Son of the living God, is the only refuge.” 

When after his burial we had returned home, we 
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met with one of the members of St. Borromeo’s 
church. 

‘¢Ts Mr. Ebenezer Porter dead ?” he asked. 

** He is,” we answered in sorrow. 

‘* Did he die a sceptic ?” 





**No, thank God ; he fell asleep in Jesus.” 
‘*'Was there a priest at his death-bed ?” 
** There was only Captain Hanzelmann and myself.” 
‘«So he got no absolution ?” 
‘* Ah, Salamanca !” said the Captain. 
ANDREW WauircrrT. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


AttTHovucH Sheffield has long enjoyed an unenviable 
notoriety for the spirit of violence in trade disputes, 
and has been marked as an exception to the improved 
temper lately shown for the most part in these melan- 
choly collisions, the public were certainly not prepared 
for the fearful disclosures of crime and outrage that 
have been brought to light by Mr. Overend and his 
fellow commissioners. It seemed impossible that in 
the midst of our civilisation and Christianity there 
should prevail a spirit rivalling in cold-blooded, 
murderous determination anything recorded of the 
Vendetta of Corsica, or the Thuggism of India. There 
has been growing up in this country, especially since 
the infliction of capital punishment became so rare, 
such a regard fur the sanctity of life, that it seemed 
out of the question that in any of our centres of indus- 
try hired assassins, not otherwise disreputable, should 
be dogging the steps of their victims for weeks, watch- 
ing for an opportunity of shooting them. But, 
resting as it does on the confessions of the assassins 
themselves, the evidence of these atrocities admits not 
of the shadow of a doubt; and most men in these 
islands have got a worse impression of human nature, 

- and a more vivid conviction that the love of money is 
the root of all evil, than they had six weeks ago. We 
need not feel much surprise that Sheffield should 
have attained such notoriety in the matter of outrage 
andcrime. Asa public writer has observed, ‘‘ The total 
neglect of education at Sheffield, and the indifference 
displayed towards the social condition and moral and 
religious upbringing of the population, form the very 
root of the whole evil. Children of tender years are 
dragged into the mills and workshops of Sheffield, and 
inured to toil, and misery, and hardship, and intro- 
duced to scenes of brutality and obscenity, which can 
only have their issue in some such abnormal develop- 
ment of crime and outrage as has been disclosed. The 
inquiries of the Employment of Children Commission 
must still be fresh in the recollection of the public. 
It must be pretty generally known that to increase 
the wages of the family is almost the only idea 
instilled into the mind of a Sheffield operative from his 
earliest years; that the Sheffield work-people are 
subject to the most excessive mortality from the un- 
healthy condition in which they are required to 
prosecute their labour; and that their children 
are brought up, and allowed to grow up, in the 
densest ignorance of the simplest facts of Chris- 
tianity, and of the first principles of moral and 
religious duty.” The Sheffield outrages, therefore, 
are @ voice to ring into the public ear the old cry, 
‘‘ Educate, Christianize, humanize.” The moral 
character of the country is compromised by the revela- 
tious that have taken place, and while the immediate 
problem of trades’ unions may not be easily settled, 
there can be no doubt that more effective measures 





may and ought to be taken for bringing Christian 
influences to bear on these masses of people. The 
divorce of Christianity from trade, the alienation 
of masters and workmen, the intense secularity and 
selfishness of the spirit in which business is so often 
carried on, and gain pursued, receive a new illustra- 
tion from these proceedings, and show with what 
reason social reformers have been pressing the neces- 
sity for a more Christian spirit in the common affairs 
of life. 

Lord Amberley’s Bill, for legalising such meetings 
as the notorious Sunday Services in St. Martin’s Hall, 
received so little encouragement in the House of Com- 
mons as to be negatived, on the second reading, with- 
out a division. Perhaps it was to let the son of Earl 
Russell fall more softly, that some one recommended 
him next year to move for a committee to inquire into 
the whole subject of the legality of these and similar 
meetings. There seems to have been hardly an excep- 
tion to the regret felt by the press and the country at 
the connexion of Lord Amberley with such a measure. 
The venerable principle of religious equality could not 
even be pled in its favour. It was notorious that 
the promoters of such meetings could hold them 
if they chose, as freely as any religious service 
is held in a church or in a theatre; the whole hardship 
lay in their being prevented from charging the public 
for admission. It was a strange thing, and yet nota 
strange thing, that even the men of wealth and  posi- 
tion under whose auspices these services were held 
could: not, or at least did not, contribute so much of 
their money in support of them as to allow the public 
to be admitted without charge. It was not easy for 
Lord Amberley to make out that his friends suffered 
any hardship, or that religious equality was invaded, 
by the law which prohibits such meetings from being 
held in the way of trade. The House of Commons 
may not be distinguished by great zeal for.a spiritual 
observance of the Lord’s day, but it is so far well that 
it is unwilling to remove any existing barrier in the 
way of its being turned into a day for business and 
business charges. It was refreshing to hear George 
Herbert’s beautiful words on Sunday quoted and 
cheered in that assembly :— 


“The week were dark but for thy light: 
Thy torch doth show the way.” 


From the composition of the Ritualist Commission, 
as well as the character of its procedure, little benefit 
to the cause of Protestant simplicity and purity seems 
to be anticipated. Meanwhile, if we are to believe the 
organs of the Church of Rome, the process of perver- 
sion advances apace. It is natural for these organs to 
make as much as possible of any cases that occur, 
and it is their policy to convey the idea that the tide is 
running so strongly in their fayour as to leaye no 
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doubt of their ultimate triumph. We therefore take 
cum nota any statements we find in them. The Weekly 
Register, while abstaining from giving names, claims, 
among the converts of the last three months, a 
duchess, a countess, a dowager countess, and the wife 
of a baron ; and adds with much complacency, ‘‘There 
is now hardly a family in the land belonging to the 
higher or the higher middle classes in which one or 
more Catholics are not to be found. This, of course, 
makes the path smoother for those who determine to 
join the Church. But with all this we should be care- 
ful not to fall into the error that was committed some 
time ago, and parade with ostentation the name of 
every new convert..... We may remark that of 
these four converts, two belonged to the highest 
Ritualistic party, one was a moderate Churchwoman, 
and one an Ultra-Evangelical.” 

But the sanguine tone of English Romanists cannot 
communicate itself to the head of the Church. ‘The 
same tone of deep despondency which has marked 
every writing and utterance that have lately issued 
from the Pope is apparent even in the allocution pro- 
nounced on so grand an occasion as the presence of 
four or five hundred bishops in Rome, convened in 
honour of the eighteen hundredth anniversary of the 
martyrdom of St. Peter. There has, indeed, been a 
singular combination of lofty demonstration and de- 
jected feeling in connection with that so-called anni- 
yersary. A magnificent spectacle has been got up, as 
if to dazzle the senses and overawe the mind of Chris- 
tendom ; and yet the Pope can hardly conceal his 
apprehension that something of the fate of St. Peter 
himself in 67 is about to befall the man that claims to 
be his successor in 1867. From all parts of his 
dominions the bishops have brought money contribu- 
tions to comfort and compensate their father for the 
joss of his patrimony. The processions in which these 
dignitaries have taken part have been of the most 
magnificent character. The dresses, jewels, and strik- 
ing appearance of the Oriental bishops are said to have 
quite captivated the Roman crowd; but it does not 
appear that any real progress has been made in draw- 
ing back the averted sympathies of the people. What 
is felt to be needed on the part of the clergy is not 
jewelled mitres or imperial tiaras—not worldly splen- 
dour and glory, but simplicity, sincerity, humility, and 
true devotedness to the welfare of men and the glory 
of God. The monks even, in whom the unworldly 
spirit might be expected to culminate, could not but 
raise in the minds of intelligent spectators the oppo- 
site spirit. ‘‘It was impossible for any but the most 
unreflecting heretical spectator to look upon the inter- 
minable strings of monks and friars without a pro- 
found feeling of melancholy. Hardly in the faces and 
mien of even two or three could you read anything 
approaching to that ideal sanctity which they all pro- 
fessed to aim at. About the appearance of those 
whose looks were not positively repulsive, there was 
an air of profound listlessness, and that hopeless 
dejection which must result from an effort to live in 
every respect contrary to nature. As for the majority, 
I would rather not say what they looked like. Alto- 
gether, they presented so many living evidences of the 
wisdom of those governments which have from time to 
time passed laws to abolish monastic establishments. 











As exceptional institutions, and for the special purpose 
of alleviating human misery, it is of course expedient 
that such brotherhoods and sisterhoods should exist ; 
but the spectacle of Corpus Domini at Rome would, I 
should imagine, be enough to convince most people of 
the inexpediency of preserving monasticism for the 
general purposes of spiritual improvement and self- 
cultivation.” 

The Wesleyan accounts from the South of Africa 
continue to bear witness to the remarkable religious 
awakening which has taken place there. From Gra- 
ham’s Town, Mr. Davis writes, giving an account of 
the admission by baptism, since his last letter, of 165 
persons, mostly young men and young women, who 
in the vigour of their days have given their hearts to 
Christ; and at the District-meeting, news of the pro- 
gress of God’s work was given from every circuit. 
Some, who had begun their labours nearly thirty 
years before, amidst all discouragement and privation, 
and had often wept before the Lord because of the 
heathenish indifference and the hellish opposition 
constantly manifested to the Truth, felt as they never 
felt before, when they heard of thousands turned 
during the last few months from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. It was 
reckoned that during the previous six months more 
than 5,000 conversions had taken place in Kaffirland 
and Cape Colony. There have been few so striking 
fulfilments in our day of the 126th psalm—sowing in 
tears has indeed been followed by reaping in joy; 
and they that went forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed, have truly come again with rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves with them. May the faith of many be 
quickened by such things, and similar blessings be 
enjoyed in all parts of the missionary field ! 

The accounts of the remarkable Christian work in 
Shang-Tung, in the neighbourhood of Tien-Tsin, 
to which we have adverted on former occasions, 
continue to be both satisfactory and remarkable. One 
of the missionaries of the London Society has given 
an account of a tour in the district, in the Chro- 
nicle, while his wife, who accompanied him, has 
contributed a letter to Evangelical Christendom. The 
chief scene of their visitation was not Shang-Tung, 
but an out-station of the London Society, twenty- 
five miles distant. Arriving at Tien-chia-tswang, 
they were received, among others, by an old farmer 
named Tien, the chief man of the place, a person 
of considerable wealth and property. He has been 
converted ‘from: heathenism, and shows great zeal 
in the cause of Christ. Part of the house which 
he gave to the Methodist missionaries is fitted up as a 
chapel, and the other part is a dwelling-house for 
them when they visit the place. Though himself 
seventy, his son is but twelve, and he has already 
been married a year, his father having been anxious 
to see him settled before’ he died. At the Sabbath 
service, about fifty men were present, who listened 
with remarkable interest to the missionaries. A num- 
ber of applicants for baptism were examined, whose 
answers showed that they had a clear understanding 
of the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, and a 
full appreciation of the blessings of his salvation. 
The next place visited was Chu-chia-tsai. An 
assemblage of women was waiting for them in 
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the chapel. ‘‘The meeting was opened with sing- 
ing, and we were astonished to hear how well 
they sing. This is one thing in which the Chinese 
are woefully deficient. A Chinese congregation, if 
left to itself, without some powerful leading voice, 
makes the most terrible howling and screeching I ever 
heard. Mr. Hu (native catechist) has taught the people 
there tolerably well.” In another village a meeting 
was held in the house of one of the members, the room 
packed full, and numbers outside unable to gain ad- 
mission. On the Sabbath so many were present (at Chu- 
chia-tsai) that it was found impossible to administer 
the sacrament to all at once; so it was arranged that 
the males should receive it in the morning, and the 
females in the evening. ‘In the morning the place 
was filled to overflowing. It was a most delightful 
sight to see so many, who had but recently been de- 
livered from the bondage of sin and Satan, sitting 
down to receive at the hands of their pastor the 
emblems of the dying love of Christ, their deliverer. 
In the afternoon we met the women in another room, 
where a very interesting service was conducted, and 
upwards of seventy partook of the Lord’s Supper; 
afterwards several of the women prayed.” Returning 
to Tien-chia-tswang, they found the chapel densely 
packed. The missionary was followed by the native 
preachers. Good old Tien was very earnest in his 
appeals. At the different places which the mission- 
aries visited, they baptized a number of men. 

The missionaries say that the work is altogether of 
the most inviting and encouraging description, wide 
spread, and very general, extending to both sexes and 
all ages. The directors of the London Missionary 
Society have sent out instructions to the missionaries 
not to spoil the work by over-nursing, and especially 
to beware of incurring much expense in connection 
with it, believing that, as in apostolic times, when there 
were no societies in London to defray all expenses, 
such a movement is capable of supporting itself. 


It is not easy to select a few samples from the mass 
of religious books constantly appearing, fitted to con- 
vey to readers out of the way anything like a correct 
idea of what the press is accomplishing. 

Archbishop Trench’s ‘‘ Studies in the Gospel” form 
a series of papers on sixteen passages, each of which 
presents some difficulty or obscurity. Towards the 
elucidation of these passages, as well as towards a 
more clear and full apprehension of the scope of our 
Lord’s teaching in them, Dr. Trench makes contri- 
butions similar in kind and calibre to those contained in 
his works on the Miracles and the Parables. He is not 
remarkable for great intuitive skill, or for much power 
of grasping firmly and expounding clearly the great 
thought or thoughts of our Lord’s sayings; but the light 
which his patient, judicious, and reverent contribu- 
tions throw on different passages is a valuable help to 
the full understanding of them. He demurs to the 
«ommon opinion that the main difficulties of the New 
Testament are to be found in the Epistles; many, 
he thinks, are in the Gospels too; at least, the Gospels 
demand, and will well repay, the most attentive study, 
and it is quite what we might have expected that 
Jesus should himself utter the words of widest range 
and greatest depth — those which it should most 





task even enlightened spirits thoroughly to under- 
stand. 

Dr. James Buchanan’s work on “ Justification” 
forms the second biennial series of the Cunningham 
Lectures, recently founded in Edinburgh. It is in 
two parts; the first examining the subject historically, 
and the second dogmatically. The idea of such a 
double view is excellent, and makes one almost wonder 
that in so few cases it has been carried out, as one can 
hardly comprehend any great theological question apart 
from its history. The doctrine of justification, as con- 
tained in the Westminster Standards, is a most conge- 
nial one to the author, who holds out and out that it 
is the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesie. All grave 
errors in theology appear to him to spring from error 
on this fundamental point. With the history of the 
doctrine in England, Scotland, and Ireland he has 
made himself thoroughly acquainted, but it may be 
questioned whether his appreciation of the views of the 
Christian Fathers in relation to it is equally correct. 
The patience, clearness, and fulness with which he 
presents his subject give much value to his book; 
but his mind is of the kind that rather reflect than 


radiate light; so that while the book is free from the | 


hazardous speculations, it is also destitute of the fire 
and flash so conspicuous in the former volume of the 
series—Dr. Candlish’s Lectures on the Fatherhood of 
God. 

Professor Plumptre’s ‘‘ Christ and Christendom; 
being the Boyle Lecture for 1866,” belongs to a more 
modern school of theology. Starting with the fact 
that in the Church of the present day the two most 
noticeable features are the desire for union and the 
interest in the life of Christ, Mr. Plumptre conceives 
that it is through a true appreciation of the life that 
we shall at last realise the union. His lectures aim at 
presenting such a view of the life. They gain in in- 
terest and power as they proceed. After discussing 
the sources for the life of Christ, his training, and his 
names, Mr. Plumptre grapples with the great question 
of miracles, demonstrating at once their possibility, 
and the reality of those recorded in the Gospels. The 
work and teaching of Christ are next examined—his 
bearing witness for ‘‘the truth,” his establishment of 
“the kingdom of God,” his bearing the penalty of sin, 
his promise and gift of the Spirit, his invitation to the 
Gentiles, his gathering of the redeemed into one great 
family. The obstacles he met with in his ministry are 
next examined, and the causes from which they sprung, 
and are shown to bear testimony to the supernatural 
grandeur of his mission, and his claims to be the Son 
of God. Last of all the Resurrection is discussed, as 
being often the crucial question between believers and 
sceptics, and the book closes with an earnest appeal to 
all Christians to act in dealing with the evils of our 
time as He whom we adore acted in dealing with the 
evils of his time; and to believe that the same per- 
sonal Will which we trace so distinctly in the Gospels 
is governing the Church and educating mankind now. 

“The Oxford Reformers of 1498,” by Frederick See- 
bohm, professes to give a history of the fellow work 
of Dean Colet, Erasmus, and Sir Thomas More. There 
is something extremely attractive in the personal 
character and history of each of these mon, especially 
the independence and courage they showed in uttering 
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their views ; and something of singular interest in the 
times when they lived, and in their personal relations 
toeach other. They were related by ties of friendship 
and sympathy, and by the earnest advocacy of views 
which, though not coming up to the mark of the 
Reformers, were strongly opposed to those which pre- 
yailed in the Church and society of their time. It is 
not an easy matter to write one book about three 
persons, and certainly Mr. Seebohm has not escaped 
the awkwardness which such an attempt involves. 
Dean Colet was eminent as a preacher, first in Oxford, 
and then in St. Paul’s, fearlessly and fully expounding 
Divine truth from the Scriptures, and striking heavy 
blows at the schoolmen and the priests; he was also 
the founder, as is well known, of St. Paul’s School, 
and a man of pure life and self-denying charity. Mr. 
Seebohm has a theory, which crops out here and there 
in his volume, that these three men were less Augus- 
tinian and less dogmatic than the Reformers, and had 
a more free and wholesome conception of the right 
constitution of the Christian Church. 

The contributions to religious biography have been 
of late considerable. From the Rev. E. B. Elliot, of 
Brighton, we have a life of Lord Haddo, in his later 
years fifth Earl of Aberdeen. He was the eldest 
son of the Prime Minister of 1854, ‘‘the travelled 
thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” Of remarkably shy and 
almost ascetic temperament, his religious feelings 
became very decided in his thirty-third year, after a 
singular experience, in which the things of eternity 
made such an impression on him that it seemed 
almost impossible to live in this bustling world. He 
actually contemplated renouncing his hereditary rank 
and riches, and going incognito with his family to 
Australia, to lead a life of utter obscurity. Against 
this unsocial tendency, his religion compelled him to 
struggle, and with probably much greater success 
than he would otherwise have attained. But unhap- 
pily, while yet in early manhood, he became the prey 
of a wasting malady, from whose attacks, however, he 
rallied once and again for a considerable time, though 
ultimately he succumbed. With such a tempera- 
ment, and in such a state of health, it need not be 
surprising if, as a Christian character, Lord Aberdeen 
did not attain to great completeness, but was rather 
conspicuous for special excellences. His spiritual 
earnestness and great concern for the eternal welfare 
of others were noble qualities, indicating a loyalty to 
Christ, and a sympathy with Him far beyond the 
common. The volume gives us some interesting 
glimpses of the Earl of Aberdeen, so well-known in 
the political world, revealing more of religious sensi- 
bility and paternal affection than those who knew him 
only as the politician might have thought him to pos- 
sess, 

The ‘Life of the Rey. William Marsh, D.D.,” by 
his daughter, the well-known author of ‘‘ English 
Hearts and English Hands,” traces the career of one 
naturally so gifted with gentle, winuing, loving, and 
loveable qualities, that when his life was pervaded by 
the Christian spirit, and mellow with ripe Christian 
graces, he attained, in the eyes of his family and 
friends, to something approaching perfection. Readers 
that prefer a hard head to a loving heart will not find 
in this biography much to interest them. The place 











which he gained in the esteem and deep love of a 
large and influential circle was not due to eminent 
talent, but to his warmth and tenderness of heart, his 
intense and consistent attachment to the Word of 
God, and especially the doctrines of grace, his genial 
interest in the welfare of all connected with him, and 
the simplicity and earnestness of his character. Liy- 
ing to his ninetieth year, he may be said to have 
become the patriarch of Church of England evan- 
gelism, and no man could have filled the position 
more worthily. His acceptance of the rectorship of 
the parish of Beddington, when in his eighty-fifth or 
eighty-sixth year, was, to say the least, a mistake. 
He was’moved to it by the advice of friends, but 
though the sum of his labours and the extent of his 
charities might have been a little less, the influence of 
a spotless reputation would have been greater had he 
completed his life, as he long purposed, in the calm of 
Beckenham. 

‘* Passages in the Life of an Indian Merchant” is 
a memorial of Mr. Robert Brown, late of Bombay, a 
native of Edinburgh, naturally attractive, affectionate, 
and lively, but, until his twenty-fifth year, a stranger 
to Christ. From that time his devotion to Christ was 
very complete, and his interest in all Christian labours 
most lively and unceasing. It was his aim to carry 
on his business in the spirit of Christianity, and, in 
every other way open to him, to promote the glory of 
God. Consumption, followed by a paralytic attack, 
brought this admirable young man to his grave at the 
early age of forty. ‘‘ Parkin Jeffcock, Civil and 
Mining Engineer, a Memoir, by his Brother,” has 
several points of resemblance to the preceding bio- 
graphy, although the outward conditions of the lives 
of the two men were widely different. In another 
part of this Magazine will be found a sketch of the 
career of Mr. Jeffcock, who was cut off at the age of 
thirty-seven, by an explosion in the Oaks Colliery. 
The biographer of Mr. Jeffcock has formed a much 
more correct estimate than either Miss Marsh or Mrs. 
Colvin of the length to which such a sketch ought to 
extend. ‘‘ Lessons from the Life of the late James 
Nisbet, Publisher, London, a Study for Young Men, 
by Rev. J. A. Wallace,” is partly a narrative and 
partly a series of little homilies founded on personal 
characteristics or on incidents in the life of the well- 
known publisher of Berners-street, a man of strong 
character, much energy of Christian conviction and 
feeling, and great activity in well-doing. A new 
edition 'of ‘‘The Life of Mrs. Coutts,” edited by the 
Rey. Dr. Islay Burns, renews our acquaintance with 
an excellent lady of a past generation, a friend and 
correspondent of the late Dr. Chalmers, and much 
respected for personal accomplishment, eminent god- 
liness, and zeal for all good works. 

Mr. Ellis has given us a very interesting volume 
under the title of ‘‘ Madagascar Revisited : describing 
the events of a new reign and the revolution that 
followed, setting forth also the persecutions endured 
by the Christians, and their heroic sufferings, with 
notices of the present state and prospects of the people.” 
So many contradictory rumours were in circulation 
about the murdered king, and the affairs of Mada- 
gascar generally, that a minute, authentic narration 
like that before us is a great boon. The notices of the 
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Madagascar martyrs are of the most thrilling descrip- 
tion. Mr. Ellis thinks that, though with exceptions, 
progress is the rule in Malagasy society, and that the 
condition of the people is improving. It will be for 
the ultimate benefit of Christianity in the island that 
it has had so bloody a baptism, and that the people 
have been habituated to such an idea of Christian duty 
and heroism. Though Christianity has advanced won- 
derfully, it is yet exposed to many dangers, but the 
very existence of the Malagasy race depends upon 
Christianity becoming the religion of the people, and 
raising them above the debasing influence of their 
superstitions and traditional practices. 

‘Among the Masses: or Work in the Wynds: 
by the Rev. D. Maccoll, Glasgow,” is a history of the 
territorial Church opened a few years ago in one of the 
worst districts of Glasgow,—its chief focus, we may 
almost say, of crime and ignorance. This enterprise 
was most successful, and the great religious awaken- 
ing connected with it was one of the most remarkable 
and thorough in the whole circle of revivals. Mr. 
Maccoll’s narrative is full of most interesting incidents 
connected with this awakening. The book is more- 
over designed to serve both as a sort of philosophy of 
home mission work, and a practical guide to home mis- 
sion agents, and has consequently rather a lack of unity 
and simplicity. The most remarkable thing about the 
movement is the way in which people in the humblest 
sphere of life were trained to Christian usefulness, and 
led to interest themselves in plans of Christian phi- 
lanthropy, which in almost every instance have hitherto 
been committed to other hands. : 

“‘The Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John,” by 
the Rey. Samuel Cox, consists of three week-evening 
lectures, delivered by the author in the ordinary 
course of his ministry, founded on the Epistle to 
Philemon, and the 2nd and 3rd Epistles of St. John. 
The lectures are fresh, racy, and scholar-like, show- 
ing a remarkable insight into éharacter, and bringing 
out many of those traits which give special worth and 
interest to the private letters of public men. 

‘* Bible-Teachings in Nature,” by the Rey. Hugh 
Macmillan, is a collection of biblical papers of re- 
markable freshness and interest, a few of which 
have appeared in the pages of this Magazine. Mr. 
Macmillan possesses a rare gift both of insight and 
exposition; both greatly aided by his extensive 
acquaintance with natural science. The more obvious 
Bible symbols from nature acquire at his hands a 
fulness, point, and richness, like what the microscope 
gives to familiar objects ; while many that are obscure 
to the ordinary reader start from his touch flashing 
with light and beauty. 





In ‘‘ Counsel and Oheer for the Battle of Life,” the 
author of ‘‘ Better Days for Working People” has 
followed up his previous work, trying to advance the 
more thoughtful members of the middle and lower 
classes in the path of intellectual, moral, and Christian 
progress, and especially to give to young men high 
aims and fixed principles tending towards a useful 
and noble life. 

Two or three little works lie before us from the 
other side of the Atlantic, but we ourselves are too far 
‘* out of the way” to be able to give anything like a view 
of American literature. ‘‘Man’s Renewal, or the Work 
of the Holy Spirit,” by Austin Phelps, author of the 
** Still Hour,” just reprinted in this country,‘is a plain, 
pointed, and earnest treatise on the grand doctrine of 
Regeneration, very well timed, and showing all the 
high qualities of the author of the ‘Still Hour.” 
‘‘Shenac’s Work at Home,” and ‘Christie, or the 
Way Home,” the latter reprinted in this country 
under the title, ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” are 
excellent works for the young, presenting a vivid 
portraiture, a healthy, hopeful, conquering spirit, and 
a distinct Christian tone and teaching, with little or 
nothing of what is merely sensational. The scene is 
laid in Canada, in which country, we believe, the ex- 
cellent and gifted author resides. 

In religious poetry we have two works of some 
mark. Mr. Bickersteth’s ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, and 
For Ever” is an epic in twelve books, after the model 
of Milton, in which the seer dies, descends to Hades, 
sees much and learns more of the invisible world, and 
gets a full account of the future, in strict accordance 
with pre-millennial views. The attempt at such a 
poem is daring, and the execution must present many 
points of weakness and even failure. But the poem 
possesses very considerable merit; it shows a great 
command of poetical language, and often exhibits 
much warmth and tenderness of feeling. Miss Inge- 
low’s ‘‘Story of Doom” has also something of the 
epic character, but after a very different fashion. She 
goes back to the days of the Flood. Her imagination 
finds field enough in the time when the earth was 
filled with violence and blood, when Noah walked 
with God, and warned the world of its coming doom. 
There is a depth of thought and feeling which is 
partly hid, partly revealed, under the beautiful dra- 
pery of her words. Miss Ingelow does not make, and 
probably does not desire to make, her meaning s0 
plain that he may run that readeth; much of the 
truth she would teach and the feeling she would in- 
spire lies beneath the surface, but not the less is her 
verse freighted with true treasure to him that hath 
eves to see and ears to hear. 
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BRANCH HOUSE 


A is now opened in London 
for the Sale of this Remedy, 
which has been in use in 
America over thirty years. 

It is pleasant to take, and 
is safe in all cases; it soothes 
the child and gives it rest; 
softens the gums, and will 
allay all pain or spasmodic 
action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE 

BOWELS 
- Depend upon it, Mothers, it 
will give rest to yourselves and 

RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
It will almost instantly relieve Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 
and we believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in all cases 
of Dysentery and Diarrhcea in children, whether arising from Teething 
or other causes. We have hundreds of testimonials from America and 

England. Be sure to ask for ‘* Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 

Price 1s. 13d. per bottle. It is sold by all Medicine Dealers, with full 
directions.—Principal Office, 205, High Holborn. 


VISITORS TO LONDON 


are invited to inspect the SHOW ROOMS of 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO,, 


76,77, and 78,8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
which are replete with all the latest novelties in 
USEFUL and CHEAP 
SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, &c., &c. 


Wide BLACK GLACES ...........0006 ‘ 

Wide BLACK GRO GRAINS ... ae 

Wide BLACK GRO-DE-SUEZ ee 28. 1130, ” 

Yard Wide BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 7s. 9d. 99 ” 
Rich Wide BLACK FRENCH SATINS, 63s. 0d. the dress ” 
Beautifully Coloured STRIPED SILKS, at 2s. 113d., worth 3s. 6d. 
STRIPED and CHECKED SILKS in great variety. 


RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, HABERDASHERY, 
SUNSHADES, FANCY, &c. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning, 
JAMES SPENCE & C0., 
76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C., 
Within five to ten minutes’ walk of the principal railways. 





KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT POWDER. 
LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &c., are instantly 


destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life ; sportsmen particularly 
will, therefore, find it invaluable. : 

Sold in Packets, 1s; Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packots, 
free by post, for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. 
Also in Bottles, 1s. 2d., and with Bellows 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 729, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON, E.C. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY 
—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as 
the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and 
all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Bronchial Affections. 

Sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold 
retail by all Druggists, &c. 





New Edition, making 20,000 Copies. In Two 
Vols. 4to., 2,500 pp., handsomely bound in cloth. 


KITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE, 


Containing Eight Hundred 
Engravings on Wood. 

With Copious Original Notes on the History, 
Geography, Natural History, Literature, and 
Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures; and Com- 
plete Index to the Notes and Engravings. En- 
Jarged and Improved by the Rev. T. R. Birgs, 
M.A. Price ONE GUINEA. 

#,* A copy presented to any person pro- 
curing ten subscribers. Testimcnials and Illus- 
trated Specimens (24 pp.) free. 

James Sancster & Co., La Belle Sauvage 
Yard, E.C. 


a7, 





CHUBB’S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 

CHUBB and SON, 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON. 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1888. 


Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 

AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 
Twenty-seven -years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of Lesszy’s ** Mark- 
tna Ink.”” Sold by all Chemists 

and Stationers, and 
Wholsale at 97, High Street, 

Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
‘UNI ONINUVA S.AUSSAT 























MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HAIR-RESTORER AND ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


Mrs. 8. A: Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
is now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additions are now combined 
in one bottle, and the price is reduced to Six Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 


colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fall, 4c. 


It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear. 


ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than #s stated inthis. At the earnest solicitation 
of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 
Restorer is no longer required, The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &c, 


DEPOT, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 








GODDARD Srnec PLATE POWDER 


THIS Powder has obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom {and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 


» any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. 
OX. 


See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany each genuine 
Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and ds. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 16, 


Gallowtree Gato, Leicester. Wholesale by the leading Factors and Patent Medicine Houses. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Recommend and guarantee the following Wines :— 


SHERRY, 
At 24s, 30s, 36s., 42s., 48s., 54s., 608., 72s. per dozen. 


CHAMPAGNE, 


At 36s., 42s, 48s., 603., 668., 78S., 848. per dozen. 


PORT, 


At 24s., 203., 368., 428,, 488., 543., 603., 72s., 848, per dozen. 


CLARET, 
At 18s., 203., 24s., 503., 368., 42s., 48s., 548, 603., 728. per dozen. 
Bargundy .......cecoccceceseereerB0Sey 368.4 488+, 60S., 728. 848. gy 
Hock and Moselle...... .. «+...308-, 363., 488., 608., 728, to 1208. ,, ; 
On receipt of a Post Office Order or reference, any quantity, with a 
Priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London; 155, Regent Street, W. Brighton: 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667). 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


4, (-) 
‘0 Borg Zs, 
Clog ? Lan 
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THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE oFfFice 
IN THE WORLD. 





HEAD OFFICE: No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 Royat Excuance Buitpines, Cornutt. 
Dublin, 9 Lower Sackvitte STREET. Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET, 
Glasgow, 141 Bucuanan STREET. Leeds, 18 East Parape. 
Manchester, 39 Cross Street, Kine Street. Dundee, 53 Rerorm Street. 
Liverpool, 14 Water STREET. Birmingham, 39A New Srreer. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





INCREASED SUCCESS 
Has -attended the Society’s operations during the Septennial period cnded 
3lst December last. Thus :— 
1. Increase in the New Business. 
New Assurances“n 1860 : : . . ° £380,305 


°o Oo 
New Assurances in 1866 ° , ° 1,236,000 0 0 
Excess of 1666 . £855,695 0 0 





2. Increase in the Annual Revenue. 
Annual Revenue, 1859 ; , £412,767 0 
Annual Revenue at the present time . 600,000 0 
Excess - £187,233 0 








3. Increase.in the Funds. 
Invested Funds, 1859 ; - £€3,518,230 0 oO 
Invested Funds at the present time . - 4,400,000, 0 0 
Excess -. £881,770 0 0 








Premiums for each i00l. Assured. 
WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE WHOLE REALISED PROFITS. 
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Forms of Proposal to effect Assurances sent free of charge on application to the Head 
Cffice, or any cf the Agencies, 





iY IG 1 ver. 
HEApD OFfrice, 9 Sr. ANDREW Se., EDINBURGH. SAMUEL RALEIGH, i} anager. 
April, 1867. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





























